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SECTION ONE 

GENERAL ENGLISH 


CHAPTER ONE 

TEACHING READING 


R EADING is the most impoitant 
subject — if it can be called a sub- 
ject— in the Primal y School. It 
should indeed be the concern of every 
teacher, whatever subject he teaches. 
If children arc to become independent 
workers and thinkcis, they must be 
able to lead for themselves as .soon as 
possible. 

There aie tbicc stages in learning to 
read : 

(i) The mechanics of reading, learn- 
ing to recognize words. 

(a) Reading for information. (See 
following chapters.) 

(3) Reading for appreciation. Some 
children and even adults never reach 
this stage. (See Chapter X.) 

A great number of children pro- 
moted from the Infant School to the 
Junior School will have maslcied the 
mechanics of reading, and if suitably 
graded material is provided, they will 
continue to make progress. They need 
much practice, however, in reading for 
information (Chapter II). 

But — and it is a very big buL — there 
will always be a number of childzen 
from the Infant School who have not 
mastered the mechanics of leading— 
who cannot read, Unless these children 


ate helped in the right way, fuitliei pro- 
gress is impossible, They will even for-- 
get the little they have learnt in the 
Infant School It is no use waiting for 
them to pick up reading, nor will it 
come to them suddenly one day. To 
master the mechanics of reading means 
for them, and. for their teachers, patient 
and persistent work and caiefully 
graded wailt. 

Grading for Reading 

Individual attention is essential 
Backward children are often the result 
of class instiuction. If the busy teachei 
can give a backward leader only five 
minutes of her time, it is worth giving, 
The child can ask questions and be 
cncouuigecl He can show wliat he has 
learnt. Because of this individual atten- 
tion, it will be easier to place the back- 
waid child in the group best suited foi 
him. 

In planning the group lessons, it 
should be rente inhered that short , fre- 
quent periods are better than long 
periods at longer intervals. There 
should be at least six reading lessons a 
week: one oral lesson for the whole 
class is, if possible, often advisable, so 
that the backward children can hear 
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good reading; two lessons, when the 
class is taught in sections, the A sectiun 
doing silent reading with exercises (sec 
Chapter II), while the B section arc 
being helped by the teacher with oral 
leading; three lessons £or group read- 
ing. If tlieie are five or six groups, each 
child gets a chance of reading several 
times. The success of the gioup method 
depends on the careful giading of the 
childien, and the leaders placed in 
charge. The teacher should go from 
group to group, supervising and giving 
advice to leaders. 

A good supply of suitable hooks is 
needed. Thcie are a fail number of 
cheap, graded supplementary leadens, 
though some are not too carefully 
graded, The following sets are interest- 
ing and useful; The London Supple- 
mentary Readers (U.L.P.); The Chil- 
dren’s Hour Readers , Scries III and IV, 
and Pleasure Readers , Series A, B, G 
(Oliver & Boyd Ltd,), and so on, 

Other books are suggested in diffeient 
chapters— history hooks, natme books, 
etc, It is a mistake to let children read 
only stories in the reading lessons. 
Often books of general inteiest make a 
strong appeal to them, because they sug- 
gest things to do, such as Projects fo ) 
the Junior School J Books L-IV (Harrap). 
This applies both to dull and to bright 
children* 

It is now recognized that a good 
spoken vocabulary is not only helpful 
but almost essential to reading. So 
much attention must be paid to oral 
Work .and vocabulary building, The 
coming chapters deal in detail with 
oral work and vocabulary woik. This 
chapter is mainly concerned with the 
teaching of reading to the backward 
group or groups. 

Backward older readers may be 

t 


helped by allowing them to choose a 
topic that they would like to read 
about. The topic chosen— which may 
he ilie Zoo, a Lite, lied Indians, etc. — is 
then discussed. The childien conuibuic 
what they know, the teacher adds a 
few imciesung facts. In ill is way a 
leading page or booklet is lndlt up 
Iiom which a few important words can 
be selected foi study, for example, cage, 
A pictmc is shown of the woul to lie 
learnt. The woid is said by the teacher 
and written on the board. The child 
looks carefully at the word, says it, Maces 
it in the air with his linger, or goes over 
the letteig with his finger or a pencil. 
He then wiites the word. Then the 
word is rubbed out and lie wiites it 
fiom memory. This method of teaching 
leading is Luther developed in Ghapcci 
IV — Spelling and Writing. The great 
help that spelling and willing can be 
to backward reaclcis is not always recog- 
nized by teachers. When the child has 
acquired a small vocahulaiy In connec- 
tion with a topic or a story he is going 
to lead, he makes a picture dictionaiy. 
Each child has an exercise book, with 
one page for each of the common letters 
(one page may do for U, X, Y f Z). Into 
this hook he wiites (under the appro- 
priate letter) the words he learns, plac- 
ing opposite each a small drawing or 
illustration whenever possible. Draw- 
ing, colouring, and cutting out can 
thus be used to help reading and add 
inteiest to it. (See coming chapters.) 

So that the children can help them- 
selves, Dictionary Cards (Fig. i) and 
Word Strips (Fig. 2) to match the cards 
are prepaied, The cards are about the 
size of a playing card. On each caid is 
a picture of a person, animal, object, 
or activity, etc., that appears in their 
reading books. On the woid snips aie 
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the names only; these aie words or 
phrases. 

These dictionary caids can be used 
in tlnee ways: (i) For learning the words. 
The children look at the pictuie and 
say the word, they look at the word, 
they " trace it,” they write it, they write 
it from memory. All these processes 
are needed: seeing , saying, thinking, 
writing, checking, using. Most children 
are interested in pictures, and they like 
to say the word or words undei each 
picture. Needless to say, the woids are 
to do with stoiies they are going to 
lead, or projects. (2) For matching 
exercises the word strips are jumbled 
up, and the child selects the right word 
for each dictionary caid. Matching 
woids is a good exeicise, as it means 
looking at the words carefully, and 
backward readers larely do this. (3) As 
dictionary cards. When they meet a 
word in their reading books that they 
do not know, they look through their 
picture dictionary cards to find it. 

Dictionaxy cards may be made for 
sets of words, such as action words, 
flower names, animal names, names of 
things found in the kitchen, names of 
colours, and so on. Some children may 
be able to help to make dictionary caids 
and word strips. A top group of chil- 
dren may make a set for a lower group. 
This is an incentive to good writing. 
The pictures used may be drawn or cut 
from advertisements, newspapers, old 
magazines, etc. 

Permanent dictionary cliaits for 
hanging on the wall from time to time 
are very useful for backwaid readers. 
(See Chaus I and II.) Chaus like these 
may be made for number words. 

A child who can read the fifteen 
words on Chait I has made a good start 
This Chait can be used as a test. 



drum 

L ’ i_ 

Fig, 2 — Word Strip 
For matching with Dictionary Cmd, 

The common action words (Chait II) 
are taught by printing each iivturn on 
the boaicl and letting the child perform 
the action. Children are eager to read 
the word so that they can do what it 
says. It is helpful to teach action woids, 
such as draw, cut-out, paint, colour, 
etc., as soon as possible, so that children 
can follow written directions. While 
one gioup is reading to the teacher, 
another group can he reading directions 
and can ying them out, such as : " Draw 
a gaiden fence with three trees behind 
it,” or “Draw three balls, colour one 
blue and two led,' 1 etc. The more a 
child needs to read, the more he wants 
to lead. Self-help wall charts may be 
made in which woids and their pictures 
are arranged in alphabetical order. 
These charts arc also conveniently kept 
in portfolios. Children Lhemselves 
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enjoy bringing pictures and helping to 
make charts. 

Other suggestions for teaching wolds: 
(a) Cut strips ol paper or card and label 
them — table , chair, window, floor , wall, 
etc, Make scveial of each. Children 
place those that they can read on the 
right objects. At times these cards may 
be attached to the correct object and 
left there, (b) Useful sets of cards may 
be made by wilting a noun (bell, chair, 
nest, house, etc.) on one side of a caid, 
and pasting its picture on the back. If 
a child cannot read the woid, he looks 
at the picture on the back, (c) Let the 
children choose fioni time to time a 
word they would like to see written on 
the board and would like to copy. This 
is a reading-writing lesson , Attention 
can be drawn to the letters as the word 
is written on the boaid. It is helpful 
if words are chosen from the book they 
are reading, although children enjoy 
odd words or names of things in which 
they are interested at the time, as 
aeroplane , caterpillar , etc. Attention is 
drawn to the letters in the woid as they 
are written on the boaid. (d) Word 
matching has already been spoken of. 
Matching words with words aids the 
child to observe the diffeiences and 
similarities in words. All the words 
taken should be, as far as possible, 
chosen from class readers, and the 
words should be shown used in sen- 
tences, but any methods that encourage 
children to look ax words and take, an 
interest in them must be used, because 
backward leaders rarely observe words 
correctly. 

Collect for the backward children 
full-page illustrated advertisements, for 
example those that advertise children's 
books. Make Sure they contain some 
words with which the childien are 


familial. Let each child have a page 
and choose his favourite crayon. He 
then looks at all the words on his page. 
When he finds a word he knows, he 
draws a circle around it with his 
crayon. Later the teacher goes over the 
page with the child, who reads each 
of the words which lie lias circled. This 
is especially useful for older backward 
readers. It makes them feel more 
grown-up to be reading from a maga- 
zine, I* encourages them to look at 
advertisements in magazines at home, 
at advertisements in shops, etc., anti tiy 
to identify words that they have learnt 
at school. 

The Sounds of the Letters 

Letter RECOGNrriON 

The impoitance of sound in learning 
to read and to spell must never he 
underestimated. Unless the printed 
word is linked with a sound already 
familiar to a child, it will not be re- 
membered. All children should be 
given some phonic training, so that 
they can tackle new woids themselves. 
With brighter pupils this phonic train- 
ing will he largely incidental and will 
proceed rapidly. Here wc are concerned 
chiefly with backward readers. 

When these readers know by sight 
some fifteen or so woida, begin with the 
twenty-one consonants and make sure 
that the children can recognize them 
and their sounds, Take one each day, 
using any or all of these methods. 

Tiie, Consonants 

(i) The teacher asks the children (o 
look at the first letter of a ceiLain 
word; for example the b in hat , and 
then at the remaining letteis. They say 
the word, listening to the first sound. 
They arc asked to think of any other 
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word 9 that begin with b — ball, butler, 
Betty. They are told to find more words 
beginning with b for the next day. The 
next day many words arc given, 
especially by the quicker children who 
enjoy listening for new words. Some 
children enlist the help of their parents, 
so very unusual words and their mean- 
ings may result I 

A laige sheet of paper is now pinned 
to a notice-board (kitchen paper is use- 
ful cheap paper). A capital B and a 
small b are printed at the top. The 
children have now to find pictures of 
things whose names begin with b (give 
the sound of the letter or name words 
beginning with the sound). Each child 
may paste his picture on the chart. A 
bottle of paste should be placed on a 
small table near the chart. The chil- 
dren are veiy eager when they come to 
school to show their pictures and paste 
them on. Much practice in paper cut- 
ting and pasting results. Vocabularies, 
too, are increased as children meet new 
experiences through pictmes. The 
timid child who does not like speaking 
especially enjoys showing his pictuie 
and pasting it on, Those who cannot 
find pictures often draw their own, or 
parents do it for them. More sheets of 
paper are added to the notice-board, 
and the game goes on until the suitable 
words are exhausted. If many pictures 
aie brought for the same word, the 
chi Id 1 en can use them to make little 
booklets for themselves for B words. 
They mount the pictures in their own 
books (an exercise book 01 a book made 
o[ brown paper) and print the name 
under each pic true. 

During group reading, while one 
gioup is reading to the teacher, another 
group may find all the words beginning 
with b (or the letter chosen) on a certain 


page or pages of their reader. They 
enjoy this. 

A new letter is then chosen. Children 
often ask for certain letteis; for example, 
a child asked for V because her name 
was Violet. 

(2) A speech-training approach (see 
" Pi actical Speech-Training ” section). 
Rhymes and jingles are useful for 
teaching the consonants. The letter is 
piinted on the boaid and the jingle 
underneath, thus: 

Tt 

Tommy Tinker’s off to tozvn , 

Trit trit trot J trit hit trot , 

To get a top for Tommy , 

And some toffee too for Tot . 

Some children will hear the sound of 
l at ilie end of the words get, Tot , trit j 
trot , but in the case of backward 
children one has to make clear and to 
emphasize for them sound differences 
that normal pupils assimilate naturally 
at an early age. The rhymes may be 
printed on cards underneath their 
respective letters, and the rhyme cards 
hung up for the children to read and 
study when necessary. Here aie some 
letter-concentration jingles: 

B 

Bobby bought a bat , 

Billy bought a ball, 

Neither boy has ball and bat. 

But they don't mind at all, 

For Bobby bats and bats and bats 
Till Billy bowls him out. 

So both boys use both bat and ball 
By turn and turn about . 
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c 

Cuckoos come in April, 

“ Cuckoo j cuckoo y cuckoo. 

They cannot make a cosy nest 
As other birds can do, 

But they catch a crowd of caterpillars , 
Smooth and woolly too, 

So welcome is the cuchoo’s call, 

« Cuckoo , cuckoo, cuckoo.” 

P 

Percy is a piglet, 

Percy Pig's a pet, 
pink and plump and perky, 

A pretty pig— and yet 
He wouldn’t pass at parlies , 

For, though he isn’t big, 

Pink, plump, perky Percy 
Is a perfect little pig • 

s 

Slowly the sun sinks 
Red as can be, 

Soon the white moon 
Will silver the sea ; 

The wind singing softly, 

The first starlets peep: 

Bedtime for little ones, 

Sleep, baby, sleep. 

SH 

• Shut up shop ! 

Shut up shop! 

Work time’s over, 

Time to slop. 

Lights go out. 

Shutters drop — 

Shut up shop! 

Shut up shop! 

z 

I saw a zebra 

Yesterday, 


I saw a zebra 

Munching assay. 

I saw a zebra, 

A zebu too. 

Where did 1 see them 7 
Both at the Zoo. 

K 

Kitten on the keys, 

Kitten on the keys, 

You tinkle out a kind of lime, 

Kitten on the keys. 

D 

Babble-duck , da b b 1 e-duck 
Down in the ditch. 

Why don’t you get dirty. 

As dirty as pitch? 

How do ducks do it 7 
1 do wish l knew. 

Say hour yon do it, duck, 

Babble-duck, do. 

M 

«Ma!‘’ cries the lambkin, 

" Mat Mat 

I’m missing my mummy, 

I’m missing my via, 

Ma, Mother, Mummy, 

Wherever you are. 

Come home to your lamb, Mummy. 
Ma, Mummy, ma! ” 

R 

Rumpa rumpa rumpa ritmpa 
Rolls the little drum. 

But his big bass brother goes 
Rum, rum, rum. 

The drummer and the drummer boy, 
Through the streets they come: 
Rumpa rumpa rumpa rumpa! 

Rum, rim, rum ! 
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Y (consonantal) 

Yd, yell, yellozv, yawn, yelp , yea 
All begin the selfsame way , 

So do yam , yak yacht and yawl — 
That makes just ten woulsin all. 
Yoho! I know another two , 

But I shan’t tell them . Well , will you ? 

L 

Lullaby, lily 

Asleep on the lake , 

Light will come early , 

Then lily will wake. 

Now, while the silver stars 
Glimmer and peep , 

Lullaby , lullaby, 

Lily asleep. 

G (hard) 

ff Coosic , will you try to lay 
A good big egg again today ?” 

" Go along , nozv! What’s the use? 

I’m a gander , not a goose. 

N 

Nuts upon an engine , 

Nuts upon a tree, 

Nuts in the coal-hole , 

Nuts all three; 

But engine nuts and kitchen nuts 
Are not the nuts for me: 

The only nuts I nibble 
Are the nuts upon a tree. 

New nuts , sweet nuts 
Are nice as nice can be, 

But l never nibble nuts unless 
They've grown upon a tree. 

j 

Johnny Jenkins, Jean and June 
Joined to sing a joyful tune, 


June sang top , and bottom Jean, 

But John got jumbled in between , 
Jean and June were joy to hear ; 

But Johnny Jenkins — dear, oh dead 

w 

Wee Willie Welladay 
Whistles with a will, 

Whistles down the willow way, 
Whistles up the hill, 

Whistles in the woodland, 

Whistles in the dell , 

What a whistler Willie is! 

Well , well, well! 

V 

Voles live out in fields and moors, 
And never never come indoors. 

They live on greens, they live ifi holes, 
That’s all I’ve ever heard of voles . 

x 

The Exe is a river, 

As everyone knows. 

On Exmoor it rises , 

Then southward it flows . 

Though Exmouth and Ex ford 
Are known in the zvest , 

I expect that most people 
Know Exeter best . 

H 

If I were a grasshopper, 

ITow l could hop ! — 

As high as a house , 

As high as a shop , 

As high as a tower, 

Perhaps even higher , 

As high as a steeple, 

A s high as a spire. 

What fun we could have, 

What sights we could see , 

If we could be half 
As high hoppers as he! 
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F 

How funny it would be 
If a fish had feet, 

And flies had fins _ 

And wefe good to eat! 

I f fish had feathers 
And fat p'ogs flew , 

I fancy they'd be funniest 
Of all, don't you? 

Child len like to copy their favourite 
jingles and draw pictures for them. 

(3) The children find words begin- 
ning with the letter t on their 
dictionary cards or picture-woid cards. 
They also icad little stories containing 
tile 41 1 words/ 1 etc., that they have been 
studying. They make up sentences 
with the words, for the teacher to wiite 
on the board for them. 

(4) The game "I spy" [fiom Bach - 
wardness in the Basic Subpets, by Fied 
J. Schonell (Oliver & Boyd] is useful 
both for letter recognition and for 
vocabulary work. Each child has the 
chance of saying, " I spy with my little 
eye something whose name begins with 
bT He draws the letter on the board, 
and the other children try to guess the 
word. At first the words chosen should 
he the names of things in the room, but 
later they can be the names of things 
seen in the streets, in the grocer’s shop 
or some other kind of shop, in the park, 
etc. 

(5) The children's impressions of the 
letters and their sounds can sometimes 
he strengthened by contrasting dis- 
similar letters, thus g and s. A shoit 
period may be given to words beginning 
with these letteis: gun, sim; game, 
same, etc. I and in offer a good con- 
trast; ice, my. 

(6) The sotting of picture-woid cards 


according to their initial letters is a use- 
ful exercise. It also prepares the way 
for dictionary work. The children 
themselves enjoy pieparing dictionaiy 
charts for each letter as already 
described. 

The Vowels and Word Families 
Dull children (and even children who 
have a good car for sound) often lack 
the phonic knowledge necessary for 
tackling new words, They are puzzled 
by such common combinations as ea } 
ay , oxv, ur , on, oa } etc, 

They try to sound the separate letters. 
This shows that direct phonic analysis 
is needed. 

(1) Begin with the three-letter words 
containing the short vowel sounds: 
bag, bed, big, box , bun . To help those 
weak in auditory discrimination, pic- 
tine-word cards arc again used, with a 
picture on one side and the word on the 
other, 

Rhymes and jingles are again used to 
make the children familiar with the 
short vowel sounds, 

Short A 

Andy Tandy's fo?id of candy, 

And he makes it in a pan. 

One day he will have a szveclshop: 

That is Andy Tandy’s plan. 

Then the lads will call him Andy f 
Andy Tandy, Candy Man . 

Short E 

Eve jy morning I-Jctty Hem 
Settles in her nest at ten, 

Lays a fine big egg, and then 
Pecks about her pen again . 

Every day an egg at ten? 

Very useful, Hetty Hen , 
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Short I 

Ink is never fit to drink, 

Even when it’s thin and pink . 
Even thin pink ink will quickly 
Make the drinker sick and tickly. 
That is why l never think ink 
Fit to drink , not even pink ink . 

Short O 

Bob and Robin , Tom and Dots 
Sleep all night in four small cots . 
All of them sleep lots and 
What a sleepy lot of tots! 

Short U 

Guppy, our puppy, 

Js round as a tub. 

Our puppy, Guppy 1 s 
A muddy young grub. 

His wag-tail is stubby, 

His coat's all stuck up. 

He's a stubby young 
Grubby young 
Tubby young 
Pup. 

Children like to col- 
lect these words into 
families and write them 
in little booklets, as in 
Fig. 3. Some " families ” 
need a whole page; 
sometimes two " fami- 
lies ” share a page. Chil- 
dren like to see what a 
big fi family ” they can 
make. First they keep 
to three-letter words, 
then they tiy woids of 
four letters with slioit 
vowels, and woids of two 
syllables. Their thymes 
will help ihem. Wheie 
possible they diaw 
pictures for each woul 


(a) They now make booklets for the 
vowel digiaphs: ee, ea, on, ou , 00, ow, 
ay, ai, ie, oe, ew, oi, aw, oy, ue, as in 
Figs. 4, 5, 6. Childiqn make drawings 
on the covers to give a clue to the sound 
and spelling of the words inside. More 
pictures may of couise be drawn inside. 
Children enjoy collecting words to fill 
their booklets. When they have read a 
stoiy they look for words for their book- 
lets. Rhymes again help : 
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Long OO 

" Coo ? says the Turtle Dove, 
l< CoOj coo, coo, 

Tve a cosy little nest } 

And two eggs too , 

Two eggs too! 

Two eggs too! 

What a lucky dove I am! 

Coo, coo, coo! ” 

Short OO 

“Look!” clucks fluffy Mother Hen , 
4r Lookj look! 

Ten little cJuckabids! Ten , 

Chook , chook! 

Look, chook! Look , chook! 

Look , chook, look ! — 

Ten little chichahids! 

Chook } chook, chook! ” 



Fig. 7 — Booklet ran Tim Common 
Consonantal Djcjiapus 


(3) Cards and booklets lor the com- 
mon consonantal digraphs: ng, -mg, 
sh , t vh, ch , th, ck , and also these double 
consonants at the beginmnig o£ words, 
tr, dr, pr, fr, g>, fl, pi, bl, etc. (See Fig. 

7 -) 

NG 

Swing, hells, sing , bells, 

Ring y bells, ring, 

Ding dong ding , 

Ding dong ding > 

That's the pretty ling-belhf 
Swing-bells ! song, 

Ding dong ding , 

Ding ding dong. 

CI-I 

Charlie plays at chopping dozen 
A tree to make a ship — 

Chipper chopper, chipper chopper, 
Chipper chopper chip. 

First he chops the botlo?n through 
And then he chops the lop — 
Chopper chipper , chopper chipper , 
Chopper chipper chop . 

TH (voiced) 

These are fingers, those a\c toes: 

Ten of these and ten of those; 

Or change it if you'd rather, please: 
Those ten fingers , ten toes these . 
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TH (voiceless) 

Take a needle, 

Thimble too, 

Take some ihiead 
Of white or blue , 

Anything 

You think will do: 

Thinner, thicker, 

Thread it through . 

FL 

Flutter, flutter, flutter by, 

Flutter, flutter, butterfly . 

You 3 ll find flowers if you try, 

So flutter by, butterfly . 

(4) Booklets for common letter com- 
binations j igh, ar, ir, qu, nr, er, ell, all , 
ill , etc. (See Fig, 8.) 

Q (kw) 

“ Queen! Queen! 

Where have you been? 
lt J s quite twenty minutes 
Since last you were seen ” 

“I’ve been keeping quite quiet , 

Quite quiet Tve been. 

For keeping quite quiet 
Is good for a queen” 

Mixed hai'd C, K, 

QU (kw) 

Cab and clap and clatter, 

Kitten, king , and keen. 

Scamp and scoot and scatter , 

Quiet, quite , and queen: 

If it's quite and quiet, 

Kettle, king, and key. 

Why ids cat, cap, come and cook 
Is more than I can see. 

(5) Children should also be made 
acquainted with "long vowels." First 

1 



Fig. 8 . — Booklet fou Common Consonantal 
Digraphs. 

draw their attention to the diffeience 
between short and long vowel sounds in 
paiis of words, as: mat, mate , kit, kite j 
tub, tube ; etc. Then the childien 
arrange words containing long vowels 
in families in booklets, as in Fig. 9, to 
get accustomed to the final e . 

Moie rhymes and jingles will be 
found in the section on " Practical 
Speech Training." Rhymes and jingles 
help the child to absorb the words into 
his reading vocabulary. 

The children look out for any words 
in their leaders that they can add to 
their booklets of word families. This 
encourages observation and is a great 
help to spelling. Backward leaders of 
eight or nine, because of their maturity, 
often proceed veiy rapidly with this 



Fig fj — 'B ooklet showing tug Final c 
and Long Vowel, 
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work of arranging words in family 
gjoups, so do quick younger children 
well taught in the Infant School. Weak 
spellers of almost any age benefit by 
filling up these booklets, especially 
collecting the ea woids, such as eagle, 
etc- 

The younger children enjoy trying to 
make original nonsense rhymes from 
their word families, Have many sugges- 
tions from them, and copy the best ones 
on cards. On the back write the name 
of the child who made the rhyme. 
These can be used as leading material. 
Here are some rhymes made by back- 
ward children of seven : 

(tf) The train, the train 

Was in the rain . 

(b) The bed , the bed 

Is red. 

(c) The little pig 

Began to dig. 

Stories may be made up by the 
children in which words from their 
"word families’ 1 are used. The sen- 
tences are written on the hoard as they 
are given by the children, Here is an 
example of one: 

il Jill ran up the hill to the doll-shop 
to buy a doll, The tall shopman had a 
lot of dolls to sell, Down the hill Jill 
ran with her new doll Sail. But— down 
she fell like Jack and Jill. 1 1 will not 
yell/ said Jill. C I will dust my doll and 
walk home/ ” 

Other stories may be told about Chit 
Chat, the Squirrel, or the dog Chip who 
ran away with a chop , etc. 

When the children have some 
acquaintance with word families let 
them have lists like the following to 
complete either orally or in writing: 


class old pink 


gr g tli 

gi — c - — di 



town sing 

hr spr 

d hr 

cr str 

fr r 

In connection with the study of woid 
families, let the children find short 
words in long words. This exercise is 
useful for group work. While one 
group is doing it, a teacher can hear 
another gioup lead. For this exercise 
the teacher writes several wolds upon 
the board, The children copy them and 
diaw a ring around all the little words 
that they see in the big ones or, perhaps 
better still, they can write the little 
words underneath the big ones. Here 
is a list of words : 

prince, many, orange, di ink, bo.v, 
see ds, letter, chair, meat, tiukey , 
string, spinning, mice J slipper, cage , 
h as, d ear, gold , {arm, open } candy, 
fai m, ladder, tall, asleep, cat , seat, 
skate, sand, fue man, date, became, 
per son, rabbit, bunny , window, robin, 
dresser, s eat } bedroom, colour, grape. 


If the children write the little woids 


under the big words, it is 

easier fox 

them when there are two or 

three little 

words in a 

big word, thus : 


candy 

spinning 

robin 

can 

spin 

rob 

and 

pin 

bin 

an 

in 

in 

drink 

date 

window 

rink 

ate 

wind 

ink 

at 

win 



in 


Ol 
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Both methods can be tried. If they 
ring the words, they must decide upon 
one word to ring. 

The children can also make longer 
words fiom shorter ones, as: at, cat ; and, 
band; ring, bring ; ark , barh 3 barking. 

Resemblances, Differences, COMPARI- 
SONS j ETC. 

Every effort must be made to help 
children to observe words in a 
systematic and accurate manner. It 
sometimes helps them if they underline 
the parts that look and sound alike in 
ceitain groups ol words, in: 

led stay come 

bed play call 

house come 

mouse some 


Put on the board several known 
phonetic words that have like begin- 
nings or endings. Pronounce the 



[Courtesy of Messrs Hvrhchs Ltd ] 
Fig io, — PicTuiir Foil Pi in as is on SrNi’CNC’n 

Mai cuing, 
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Matching 

words for the children several times if 
necessary. The children look at the 
woids caiefully and anange them into 
gioups — those with the same beginnings 
— those with the same endings. 

Comparison is a valuable teaching 
aid: “Does this woid look like any 
others you know? How does it look like 
them? In what way or ways is it 
different? Which pait have you to look 
at carefully? M 

Saw and was aie often confused by 
stupid children, also my and may , 
Many words have the same beginnings 
and endings, as father , fatter, faster; tell , 
tail j tall \ apple, able, etc. Such words 
often confuse poor readers and prevent 
them from getting the thought. The 

M J 
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MEM 

m 

Bii 

mi 

<3! 

"V on 
^ by 

«S>°by 

(^(11 

in 

JlPout 

t 

rrftfi 

| over 
Iffunder 

c£ 

J^down 
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teacher notices the words that give 
trouble and puts them on the board for 
special study, Cbjldren should he on- 
coui aged to use in shot l sentences, 
and read, tlie words they have failed 
to lecognize. The best first reading 
books for backward childicn are often 
die sentences made by the children and 
edited by the teacher to form little 
stolies. 

Phrase and Sentence Recognition 

Pictuie and phrase (or sentence) 
matching introduces meaning as well as 
word recognition. Very useful pictures 
can be cut fioni advertisements in news- 
papers, etc, (See Figs, io and ii, adver- 
tisements for Horlicks.) Chart III shows 
a leading chart for simple sentences 
that tell a short stoiy. The pictures 
and sentence strips are cut out and put 
in an envelope. The child has to place 
the pictures in the right order with the 
correct sentence under each. CharL III 
can he hectograplied for the child ien, 
and the hectogiaphed copies cut up 
The chait itself is useful for reading, 
story-telling, and oral weak, also for 
children to refei to when doing their 
sentence matching. Useful sentences 
for reading and picture matching will 
be found in English of Your Daily Life, 
Book I (Longmans). These are stories 
of children's daily occupations: wash- 
ing, dressing, breakfast, going to school, 
at school, etc. 

Little Words in' Phrases and 
Sentences 

Dull children who can recognize Jong 
woids like aeroplane often confuse little 
words, such as in, on, no, am, was, sen v t 
of, for , from, her, has, with , when y etc. 
Little woids are often best taught in 
phrases, or by the puzzle cards shovm 
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in Fig. 12. A child is told to look at the 
picture caiefully, choose the light word, 
aiul make a sentence, thus: “The ball 
is on the chair,” or ,f The ball is unde) 
the chair,” according to the picune. 
These simple pictures can also be hecto- 
giaphed for the children and given for 
a test, They ring round the correct 
word. Sentences 01 phiases aie written 
on strips of paper to be matched with 
the pictures, and the pupils draw pic- 
tures to illustrate the sentences 1 “ He 
jumped over the fence,” "The bird is 
in the cage,” “He went down stairs,” 
"The apple is on the plate,” etc. 

Cards like that shown in Fig. 13 can 
be made for of, for, and fiom , etc. : " A 
pot of jam,” “A toy for Jane,” "A 
letter ftom Dad,” etc. 

But although these devices are useful 
for vaiiety, they must be used as far as 
possible m connection with the actual 
books being read, Any new words 01 
difficult words being taught will be 
taught most effectively when they occur 
in the old material in a new setting. 
Phrase and sentence matching when 
thus used will help the chilchen to 
make the full use of the meanings of 
words. 

Reading from Left to Right 

Many backward readeis tend to look 
at woids from right to left, to leverse 
small words, and to look fiist at any 
letters they know in the middle of the 
word. It is helpful in these cases: (1) 
To let children use a pencil or their 
Huger when reading; this helps them to 
attack the word from the left, (2) To 
use cursive writing. Wiiting, it must be 
remembered, plays a most impoitant 
part in helping reading. The flow of 
cursive writing, togethei with the com- 
pact look of each word, helps the visual 
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inemoiy, Sciipt wiiting with its 
detached letteis is less clear, especially 
as poor readers and backward children 
often print their letLers far apart. They 
raicly, theiefoie, see the word fls a 
whole . The wiiting lesson will be found 
a gieat help to the reading lesson — 
words and sentences can be used from 
readeis. It is perhaps not too much to 
say that combined leading, dt awing, 
writing lessons will be found of the 
greatest value. Activities aie essential in 
the Primaiy School — and activities 
mean that no subject can be kept in a 
wa Lei tight compartment. (3) Spelling is 
another help to reading, being 
especially helpful to chikben who tend 
to lead from right to left. Learning to 
spell the woids means closely examin- 
ing the words. Normally, spelling 
comes after leading and understanding, 
but with cettain children to teach them 
how to spell the woids they are going to 
read will be found a gieat help. Spell- 
ing, of couise, means writing, Some- 
Limes childicn can Hist wtite a para- 
graph before they read it. (See Chapter 
IV. Spelling.) 

In teaching backward readeis one 
must be bound by no tides. What suits 
the 1101 ma l child does not suit the slow 
or abnormal child. It must be remem- 
bcicd that quick, normal childien piac~ 
tically teach themselves reading. Teach- 
ing skill is most needed with backward 
children. The successful teachcis are 
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those who keep open minds — no 
method is always light. Eveiy method 
needs adjusting. The teacher handicaps 
herself and her children if she keeps to 
the “Sentence method” or the "Look 
and Say Method ” and excludes 
phonetics, or vice versa. Teaching 
skill is shown in adaptation of methods, 

Helpful books for teachers who have 
to deal with backward cbildien aie: 

Teaching Reading to the Junior 
School, With special icfcicncc to back- 
waul leaders. (George G. Han up & 
Co. Ltd.) 

Backwardness in the Basic Subjects y 
by Ficd J. Schonell (Oliver & Boyd). 

The Psychology and Teaching of 


Reading , by Fred J, Schonell (Oliver 
& Boyd), 

Reading tests, with directions for 
using them, will he found in the last 
books. These tests are useful when 
grading the children for leading. 

Further suggestions for material for 
leading will be found in the coming 
chapters, also suggestions to show that 
reading cannot be taught as a subject to 
itself; it must most often have its main- 
sp lings in projects and other subjects. 
In one sense the moie subjects a child 
learns in a purposeful way the better he 
can read. This is the same as saying the 
more interests a child has, the better 
reader he is likely to be. 
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CHAPTER TWO 


SILENT READING AND READING 
FOR INFORMATION 


T HE main object in teaching 
reading is to enable pupils to 
acquire information from the 
printed page. Reading ha9 been called 
the master key -which unlocks the gate- 
way to every other subjcfct. Reading 
for appreciation, or the reading of 
literature, is dealt with fully in 
Chapters X and XI, This chapter deals 
with teaching leading so that children 
can get the thought accurately and 
quickly. Oral reading is only a means 
to an end. 

With noimal children of eight, moie 
than half the reading lessons should be 
silent reading lessons. To make the 
silent reading lessons of value, the chil- 
dren must read for a purpose , and all 
silent leading should he checked. Dif- 
ferent kinds of motives can be intro- 
duced, as will be shown, to direct and 
make purposeful silent reading, and 
link it up with activities. 

The material for reading will include 
nature study, handwork, art, histoiy, 
geogiaphy, arithmetic, physical train- 
ing, indeed all the subjects in the cur- 
riculum. The childien must not think 
that only stories are to be lead in the 
reading periods, and that one never 
uses books for history and geogiaphy. 

The vaiious centres of interest men- 
tioned in the Elistory and Geography 
Sections (houses, food, clothing, time, 
music, travel, animal life, etc ) will lead 


to a great deal of informational reading 
for pupils of didcient ages. Both 
histoiy and geogiaphy if lighLly taught 
inciease the child's vocabulary and give 
him new experiences, so that he be- 
comes a better readei. In a sense we 
all read with our ,f expciienccs." The 
child who has had no "experiences of 
history " is shut olf from leading histoiy 
books. (See Volume II, History Sec- 
tion,) It is a great mistake to leave geo- 
graphy and histoiy out of the time-table 
to give more time to leading. History 
and geogiaphy can teach reading just 
as well as fairy-tales. 

One gieat advantage of the project 
method is that it shows children how 
one subject is linked up with another, 
and provides the children with many 
experiences. The enrichment of lan- 
guage background through activities 
and projects is the surest way of help- 
ing silent reading. Help in planning 
group projects will be found in the dif- 
ferent sections in these volumes and in 
Piojects for the Junior School, Books 
I to IV (Hairap). These books contain, 
also, useful leading material and activi- 
ties suitable for the silent reading 
peiiods. 

Suggestions for Purposeful Silent 
Reading 

The following suggestions have been 
found useful in vaiious types of 
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Primary Schools. They form a compre- 
hensive list from which the teacher will 
be able to choose something to suit her 
special needs. Most of them have been 
tested in large and small classes. 

Dramatizing Sentences 

At the end of a silent leading period 
a child comes out and acts a sentence. 
The child who guesses the sentence 
correctly comes out and acts anothei 
sentence. In the lower classes, the 
teacher may whisper to a pupil some 
sentence in the lesson lead that lends 
itself to dramatization. The child who 
guesses the sentence reads it from die 
class reader- In the lowest group of all, 
simple words such as “cook,” " sweep,” 
etc., may be used. In upper classes dif- 
ferent groups of children may panto- 
mime scenes from the story. Children 
often read more carefully and thought- 
fully, and try to visualize the scenes, if 
they are going to act them. 

Looking for Answers 

The teacher writes upon the black- 
board a series of statements telling the 
children what to look for as they read 
a new lesson. The lesult of their study 
may be checked later in a talk in which 
children give the answers, and read 
orally the sentences that piove their 
answers to be right. For example ; 

The Story of Rosy Cheeks 

What to find out: (i) Where Rosy 
Cheeks Jived. (2) How she was dressed. 
(3) What she saw. (4) What she held 
out her hands to feel. (5) The name of 
the Sun God in Egypt. (6) How she lost 
her sandal. 

This reading lesson is from the York 
Histories 9 Book I (Bell). The story is 
the Egyptian story of Cinderella. (See 


Volume II, History Section,) Passages 
to do with geography may be treated 
in the same way, as well as stories of 
everyday life, fables, fairy-tales, etc. 
Varied reading matter is important, 
especially for the brighter children. 

Answering Questions 

This exercise is similar to the one 
above. The teacher writes on the boaid 
a list of “ fact ” questions on a stoiy or 
ceitain pages in the book to be lead. 
The children read the stoiy to find the 
answers to the questions, These answeis 
may be written, if the teacher needs 
time to attend lo a baclavaid group, or 
given 01 ally in a class discussion. Below 
are examples of " fact ” questions based 
on a stoiy of the informative type in 
English of Your Daily Life } Book III 
(Longmans). It tells of a boy who broke 
a pane of glass. 

“Fact” questions : (1) Why is glass 
just right for our windows? (a) Name 
three things we buy in glass jars or 
bottles. (3) How was glass first dis- 
covered? (4) How is glass made? (5) 
In what pait of the world was it first 
made? (6) How are window panes 
made? 

Some questions are not concerned so 
much with fact9 as with thought and 
imagination. This applies to questions 
on poems. For example : 

Stars and Daisies 
The stats aie tiny daisies highj 
Opening and shutting in the sky ; 
While daisies are the stars below } 
Twinkling and sparkling as they grow. 

“Thought questions: (1) How are 
daisies like stars? (2) When do “star” 
daisies open? When do they shut? 
(3) How can daisies twinkle and 
sparkle? 
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All kinds of questions can be set on 
materials used for silent reading, de- 
pending on the kind of material used 
and the age of the children. The 
gieater the variety, the more incentive 
the child has to reach Sometimes the 
questions can be placed on the hoard 
before the reading begins, and some- 
times after. On the whole, afterwards 
is better. If put first, the children look 
at once for the answers and miss some 
of the story. 

Another interesting way of using 
"fact" questions is as follows: 

The teacher writes on the board some 
"fact” questions about some topic in 
the hook that they are going to read, for 
example, silkworms, coal, fishing, lions, 
etc. The children write answers to these 
questions to show how much know- 
ledge of the subject they already 
possess. After the papers arc collected 
the children read the selection in their 
readers. Then they close their books 
and answer the questions again . The 
fiist papers are returned, and each 
child marks his papers to see how 
much he gained by his reading. The 
children enjoy comparing their two 
tests. 

Questions requiring one-word answeis 
aie easily corrected silent reading exer- 
cises. They are most useful if they are 
connected with material just read or 
topics in history, geography, etc., just 
discussed in an oral lesson, for example: 
Where does the sun set? " Yes-No 
Questions ” amuse youngei children, 
On the boaid veiy easy questions are 
written that contain the same words as 
on the pages read. The child has 
simply to write "yes” or "no." Can a 
rabbit run? Can a table talk? Are 
lambs baby sheep? Do cats wash their 
faces? Do dogs live in uees? 


Riddles 

Riddles arc useful for silent reading, 
and children enjoy them. In many 
cases they can draw as well as write the 
answer. For example: 

(1) I grow on a tree. Sometimes I am 
red and yellow. Sometimes I am green. 
People like me in pics. What am I? 
(Apple,) 

(2) I have a back. I have four 
legs, I cannot walk. I am found in a 
sitting-room. What am I? (A chair.) 

(3) It swims in the river. It swims 
in the sea. Il is good to cat. What can 
it he? (Fish.) 

(4) Sometmcs I am short. Sometimes 
I am long. You cannot see me at all if 
theie is no sun. What am I? (Shadow.) 

(5) I have a head. I have a foot, I 
ain coveied with clothes. I am not 
alive. What am I? (A bed.) 

(6) I am black and white. I am 
folded. I tell you the news, What am 
I? (Newspaper.) 

Backward readers need very easy 
riddles. For example: 

(1) I have two long cats. I can hop. 
I like carrots, (2) I am made of wood. 
There is something long and black in- 
side me. Chilclien write with me, (3) 
I have a face. I have two hands. I tell 
you when to go to school. I tell you 
when to dine. 

Older cliilchen can make riddles and 
exchange them in the silent reading 
period. Writing riddles helps composi- 
tion and writing. 

Completing Sentences 
Sets of cards are prepaied, each card 
having on it a number of sentences 
with one word missing. The children 
copy the sentences and supply the miss- 
ing word. If the cards arc numbeied, 
the children can keep a lccord of those 
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they have used. Instead of cards, the 
sentences can sometimes be written on 
the boaid, Hcie aic examples of dif- 
ferent types of sentence: 

(1) A motor-car has four . A 

biid has two legs and two , and so 

on. 

(2) A man who sells tea and .sugar is 

called a . A man who grows coin 

is called a , etc. 

(3) The boy ran , The wind 

blew , etc. 

(4) The chcsBinakcf sews with a ■ ■ 

The caipenter uses a . 

(5} The sun rises in the . You 

cross a liver by a . 

(6) Long, long ago men lived in * 

Tlie last sentences refer to geography 
and history lessons. 

As a variation of the above, the chil- 
dren are piovided with sets of sentences 
which they complete by a drawing in 
place of the missing word. For example: 

My dog sleeps in a . 

I saw a in the bakers shop* 

The bird's nest was in a tall . 

Stories that sometimes appear in 
children's papers and magazines, in 
which words are omitted and pictures 
inserted in their place, can be adapted 
to this purpose. 

Sometimes the words to he placed in 
the blanks are written at the top of the 
sentences or stoiy, and the child has to 
choose the right woid from the list. 

Making Silent Readers 

Two groups may make silent readers 
for each other. In this activity each 
child makes a booklet (several sheets of 
paper tied together; the booklets may 
also be made in the handwoik period). 
This booklet contains pictures with 
directions for adding something more 
to the pictures, for example, a child 


cuts out a picture of a dog's head fiom 
the newspaper and pastes it at the top 
of one of his pages; underneath he 
wiites: " This dog is called Bob, He is 
waiting for a bone. Draw a bone for 
him and his kennel.” On another page 
may appear a picture of a flower. The 
directions underneath read; "This 
flower grows in a pretty gaiden. Draw 
the garden.” 

Each child makes one booklet. He 
collects all his own pictures, writes his 
own compositions or drrections, and 
designs and makes a book cover if he 
has time. 

When the books are finished, the two 
groups or classes exchange books, and 
each child carries out the directions in 
the hook which he receives. The com- 
pleted book is handed back to the 
author for collection. Who is to keep 
the finished hook? Generally the one 
who completes the drawing is allowed 
to keep the book. 

Telling a Story from Question Slips 

This is a good method of encourag- 
ing quick silent reading and of teaching 
sequence or older in composition and 
story-telling: 

The teacher writes a seiies of ques- 
tions on a story that has been read, so 
that the answers given will make the 
complete story. She then numbers the 
questions and cuts them apart. Each 
child is given one of the question slips. 
The pupil who has the fit st question 
leads it silendy, then stands up and 
gives the answer. Then the pupil hav- 
ing number two rises, without any 
direction whatever, and gives the 
answer to his question, and so on until 
the stoiy has been told. If necessary the 
slips may be redistributed and the game 
played again and again until the 
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sequence of the stoiy has been under- 
stood. 

In the case of quick cliildien the 
questions need not be numbered. 
When the group have lead the story 
they reproduce it oially by means of 
the answers to the questions. Each 
gives the answer to his particular ques- 
tion as it arises in its correct sequence 
in the oral ^production. 

In the top classes the childien can 
prepare sets of questions themselves. 
The best sets aie asked in class. 

Following Instructions 

In the handwork lesson, in drawing 
and painting lessons, in games periods, 
indeed in almost every lesson, children 
should sometimes have to follow direc- 
tions written on the board or on slips 
of paper, instead of spoken directions 
The steps written down must be 
simple and numeious. No steps should 
be explained. This form of silent read- 
ing, used from time to time in every 
class, is of great value. Childien so 
rarely have to cany out wiitten distinc- 
tions that when faced with them they 
either cany them out incorrectly or 
seek help. Even grown-up people can- 
not often carry out printed instruc- 
tions correctly I For youngei children, 
many of the instructions will involve 
drawings. These dilections aie excel- 
lent for testing comprehension. 

(i) The childien draw pictmes fiom 
blackboaid dilections: 

(а) Draw a house with a red ioof, a 
green door, and two windows. Draw 
the gaiden round the house, and the 
people who live in the house. 

(б) Draw a lake. Put a boat on the 
lake. Diaw a man in the boat. Draw a 
fishing-rod in lus hand. 

(c) Jack went to the seaside He took 


with him his bucket and spade, Draw 
a picture of Jack at the seaside building 
a castle with bis bucket and spade. ' 

(2) The children are given a series of 
pictures to diaw that tell a stoiy. F01 
example: Picture 1. Draw a boy with 
a big bun by a garden scat. Picture 2. 
Diaw the bun on the seat and the boy 
running after a butterfly. Picture 3. 
Diaw a dog stealing the bun. Picture 4. 
Diaw the boy standing by the seat dy- 
ing. Picture 5. Draw the father giving 
him a new bun. 

In the lower classes, the teachei may 
write directions on the board telling 
childien to draw objects mentioned in 
a stoiy, or characteis, etc., in the stoiy, 
as : Draw the dining-ioom of the Three 
Beats. Draw the Big Bears chair. 
Diaw the Middle-sized Bear’s chair. 
Draw the Little Bear's chair, 

Sometimes the children arc told to 
read one or two pages of their leading- 
book or a poem, and to draw a picture 
of one of the characters or some inci- 
dent, etc. These drawings olten show 
that details have escaped some readers. 
Many attractive leading lessons can be 
planned in which the responses are 
made by drawing something. Children 
enjoy any activity in which use is made 
of colouied ci ay on, (Sec Chapter XI.) 

Many simple models can be made in 
the handwoik lessons fiom wiitten 
clhections. 

This is a good test in following 
written dncctions for childien of nine 
and ovei, they must be told to think 
over each step as they icacl it, and make 
a mental picture of what they are going 
to do befoie they do it; otherwise no 
help should be given : 

(1) Make a dot on the upper edge of 
your paper five inches from the left 
coraei. 
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(2) Make a dot on die left edge five 
inchca from the upper corner. 

(3) Make a clot five inches below the 
dot on the uppci edge. 

(4) Sec if the last dot you made is 
five inches fiom the dot on the left 
edge. 

(5) Diaw a line from the dot on the 
upper edge to the dot you made last, 
just below it, 

(6) Diaw a line from the dot on the 
left edge to meet the first line you 
diew. 

(7) Cut along the lines you have 
drawn. If yon have no scisscus, fold 
and tcai. 

What shape is the paper you have 
cut? If you made a mistake, go back 
to the first direction and find out wheie 
you went wrong. [From English of 
Your Daily Life , Book II (Longmans).] 

Arithmetic Problems for Silent 
Reading 

(1) Betty had 13 pencils. She gave 4 
to Jack and 5 to Susan, Did she have 
any left for herself? 

(2) John had eleven letters to post. 

He had eight o,\d. stamps. Did he have 
enough stamps for his letters? 

(3) Mrs, Smith had two quarts of 
milk. She needed five pints to make 
ice-cream for Betty's birthday party. 

Did she have enough milk? 

As the childien get accustomed to 
reading problems in the silent reading 
periods, it will be found that their 
arithmetic improves, The reading helps 
thinking. All problems are in a sense 
short stories. If a child tiies to under- 
stand the story, he will pi oh ably get the 
light answer. Only a few children 
visualize in tlieir minds a problem in 
ari thmetie. 

i»i 


Puzzle Drawings to Read and Do 

(r) Diaw a ciiclc. Put in it two eyes, 
a nose, and a mouth. Add two aims 
and two legs. 

(2) Draw a squaie. Change it into a 
house. Diaw another squaie, and 
change it into a picture, 

(3) Diaw four straight lines in a low, 
all the same length. Diaw four other 
lines ciossing. ITow many squares or 
spaces have you? 

(4) Diaw a tiiangle, and put the last 
three letteis of the alphabet in it. 

Playing a Game from Blackboard 
Directions 

Learning how to play a game is 
always enjoyed by children. When 
teaching a new game, sometimes write 
the directions on the boaid instead of 
giving them 01 ally. In carrying out an 
exercise of this type, the children lead 
the directions silently. Then the 
teacher chooses different groups to tiy 
out the game while the rest of the class 
check up their actions in the light of 
the blackboard directions. 

Below is a set of silent reading diiec- 
tions for playing a game : 

The Morning Walk 

(1) The players are to take hands and 
form a ring. 

(2) The teacher names one of the 
playeis to be a "proud lady ” going for 
a walk. 

(3) The r ‘ lady " walks around the out- 
aide of the circle once or twice, and 
taps someone on the back as she walks. 

(4) The one who is tapped on the 
back walks aiound the circle in an 
opposite direction fiom that which the 
“ lady ” is going. 

(5) When the two meet they stop, 
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bow, shake hands, and say 11 Good 
morning " three times. Then they walk 
on. 

(6) The one who reaches the vacant 
place first is the winner. Anyone who 
runs or does not walk like a proud 
lady ” is out. 

When a second set tiy the game, 
the walkers may be men hurrying to 
business (not limning) or policemen. 
The policemen simply stop and say 
" Good morning ,J three times. The chil- 
dren can be asked for suggestions. 

Illustrating Compositions 

A useful exercise for older children 
ia to let Lhem write a composition on 
any subject they like — a personal ex- 
perience, a description of a new book, 
a riddle, something seen in the streets, 
etc. The papers are then distributed so 
that each child has someone else's com- 
position to illustrate. 

Each one reads the stoiy he leceives 
and draws a picture representing each 
idea in the composition, which can he 
illustrated. The papers are then re- 
turned to their authors and each author 
sees how well his story has been under- 
stood and lepiesented. Interesting dis- 
cussions often arise. For example: 

One boy wrote this story: 11 My 
father gave me a new penknife, It had 
a very shaip blade. I went about cut- 
ting everything I saw. I cut a bit off 
the gaiden fence, but Father saw me 
and was angry. Then I tried to cut a 
branch fiom. a tree to make a walking- 
stick — but I broke my nice new pen- 
knife." 

The child who lllustiated the story 
chew the new penknife, the penknife 
open to show the blade, the garden 
fence, the blanch of a tiee, the luoken 
penknife. The author thought the 


pictures ought to show himself cutting 
the fence, and cutting a branch! 

The above is an exercise of double 
value, because it furnishes a motive for 
clear writing as well as for careful 
reading. 

Making Pictures of Word Groups or 
Phrases 

The teacher prints on the boaid 
several phrases containing words pre- 
viously studied. The children draw a 
picture to illustiatc each pluase: a 
basket of apples, three buns on a plaLe, 
a lion in a cage, a ciow flying over a 
tiee, four eggs in a nest, a bioom in the 
comer, a cat under a table, a ball on 
the chair, a flag oil a pole, jam in a 
jar, pins in a box, needle and tlnead, 
etc. 

Building up a Story 

The teacher prints on separate strips 
of paper the successive sentences of a 
shoit story. The strips are then passed 
out to a group, each child receiving 
one. The children silently read their 
strips and receive any necessary help 
with new woids. Then they try to build 
up the stoiy. The child who thinks he 
has the title leads and shows his caid, 
The one who thinks he has the first 
sentence of the story, reads it and 
stands beside the pupil with the title, 
so that the group can see his sentence 
and approve of it. The rest of the 
pupils look at theii strips again, and 
the one who thinks he has the next 
sentence stands, and so on, until all the 
strips are ananged. The complete stoiy 
is then read oially, each one reading his 
sentence in turn. If any mistakes have 
been made in placing the sentences, the 
children will probably discover it at 
this time. 
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Short stories may be typed, with each 
sentence on a new line, (Children in 
the upper classes may sometimes be 
asked to write these sentences.) The 
sentences are then cut apart, and all the 
slips are placed in an envelope, Gioups 
of children may use these slips in build- 
ing a story in the way described above. 
This material may also be used for in- 
dividual woik, each child building up 
a complete story for himself. This is a 
useful activity when the teacher wants 
to help individual childien. 

Reading to Find Material to Entertain 
the Class 

Sometimes a morning leading period 
may he set apait for the purpose of 
allowing pupils to tell interesting things 
which they have read in magazines, 
newspaper's, or books. Funny stories 
may be used for this purpose. This em 
courages reading at home. More chil- 
dren will take p nit if different rows are 
given turns in being responsible for 
enter tabling the lest, 

Substituting Words* or Finding 
Words that Mean the Same 

This exercise is useful for inci easing 
a child's vocabulary, as well as giving 
him practice in comprehensive silent 
reading. 

The teacher selects sentences from 
the pages read and writes them on 
the board, underlining certain woids 
for which the child is to find another 
word that means the same, The pupils 
copy the sentences, writing the substi- 
tute under the underlined word in each 
case, as: 

He was a veiy idle boy, 
lazy 


The gill gathered some flowers, 


Intelligent children in the upper 
classes may be asked to supply two or 
three synonyms; this encourages the 
use of the dictionary. 

Book Reviews 

The children are told that on a cer- 
tain day they will be asked to tell about 
a stoiy or a book they have read in the 
silent leading periods (or during a 
binary period., or at home, according to 
the leading the teacher wishes to check), 

When the day comes, these headings 
are put on the board and the pupils 
supply the details : 

Title of the book or stoiy. 

The author’s name, If this is not 
known, the childien write unknown. 
Did you like it? Why? 

Tell something about it. 

Finding Titles or Using the Contents 

Youngei children often have trouble 
in finding a particular story in a book, 
They need practice in using the Con- 
tents. A " Title Race ” 01 " Finding Titles " 
is a useful type of silent reading lesson, 

The teacher writes several titles on 
die board, numbering them. The child 
finds the title in the Contents, finds the 
page, and puts a slip of paper in the 
place wheie the stoiy is. If the slips of 
paper are numbered, the result of the 
race may easily be checked at Lhe end 
of the period. 

Another useful exeicisc that involves 
leading and gives practice in writing 
dries is to let the children look for and 
copy titles containing, for example, 
girls 1 names, or names of floweis, 
animals, etc, The childien see how 
many titles they can find under each 
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heading. (For more .about titles see 
Chapter IX,) 

A similar game may be played with 
the vocabulary at the end of some 
leaders. The children look through the 
lists to find: (i) The names of people, 
(2) flowers, (3) places, (4) things people 
can do, (5) food, etc. Each word is 
written as soon as it is found; the child 
having the longest list under any 
particular heading is the winner. 

Memory Tests on Silent Reading 

(a) The children are told that when 
they have read a certain story they are 
going to play a game to find out how 
well they can remember sentences in it. 
When the children have had time to 
read the stoiy properly, a child is asked 
to come out and write on the board 
from memoiy the beginning of a sen- 
tence in the story. Another pupil is 
then called upon to finish the sentence, 
thus: the fiist child may write on the 
board, “ King Midas had”; then he sits 
down and another child comes out and 
completes the sentence by writing, " a 
little daughter called Mary gold” 

The stories at fiist must be fairly 
short and easy. Sentences may be 
accepted in which the thought is the 
same as that in the book, even though 
the wording is different- 

(&) When the children have to read 
two or tlnee short stories, for example 
fables, they often hurry over them and 
do not give enough thought to each 
one. A good way to check their power 
of retention is to write sentences from 
each stoiy on the board. The children 
see if they can tell to which stoiy each 
belongs. If the sentences are num- 
bered, the child can write the numbei 
down, and by the number the title of 
the stoiy. For practice in writing, the 


child can write both the sentence and 
the title. 

Finding the Main Idea of a Paragraph 

or a Title for a Paragraph 

For older children one of the most 
valuable ways of checking silent read- 
ing, testing comprehension, and helping 
children to study is to let them find the 
main idea or topic in each paiagiapli. 
The main idea may be expressed as a 
sentence or title. Before children can 
do this, class teaching or group teach- 
ing is necessary. I11 every oral leading 
lesson the teacher can help the children 
to find the main idea or ideas in each 
paragraph. She helps them to find tile 
topic sentence, and shows them that the 
other sentences in the paragraph ex- 
plain and amplify the topic sentence. 
This woik is especially valuable for 
children of ten when they are using 
such books as Treasure Island; by 
Robert Louis Stevenson, or Water 
Babies, etc. The thoughtful study of 
paragraphs is also a great help in tead- 
ing geography aird history books. 
(See Volume II, History.) Choosing 
the main idea from each paragraph 
shows them what to lemember. Chil- 
dren have to be taught how to read 
text-books. This is too often forgotten, 
so that children enter the Secondaiy 
School with no idea as to how to read 
for information or get facts that matter 
from what they lead Moie about para- 
graphs, and the study of paragiaphs, 
will be found in Chapters III and V. 
Sometimes give children a certain num- 
ber of paragraphs to read, 

Characters in a Story and Wiiat 
They Do 

An interesting tcsL in leading that 
can be adapted to any age is to let the 
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children make a list of the characters in 
a story that they have just read. Under 
the name or by the name o£ each 
character they write some of the things 
which the character did\ or sometimes 
fox variety said, thus : 

The Ant The Grasshopper 
gathered grains o£ watched the ant 
corn laughed at him 

stoied them away 

Sometimes the children can be 
allowed to use their books for this 
exeicise, 

Words that Do Not Belong, or the 
C iiossiNC-ouT Puzzle 

The teacher writes on the blackboard 
or on cards some lists of words. Each 
list consists of words of the same class 
or kind, with one word that "does not 
belong." The children copy the lists, 
crossing out the word that is out of 
place or u does not belong" Below are 
some typical lists : 


plum 

cat 

dress 

rose 

cherry 

horse 

shoes 

violet 

pear 

sheep 

stockings 

cabbage 

orange 

tiee 

girl 

bluebell 

carro c 

FS 

hat 

pansy 

apple 

cow 

coat 

pink 

banana 

dog 

west 

sweet pea 


This exeicise is useful for woid recog- 
nition. 


Mixed-sentence Puzzle 

Sentences with the woids disarranged 
are written on the board or on cards, 
Tile child rearranges the words men- 
tally and writes the sentence, This is a 
difficult exercise, suitable for the eight- 
and nine-year-olds or older pupils. 


Answer Search (to encourage quick 
reading) 

The teacher asks a question that is 
answered in a paragraph of a reader 
that has not been previously lead. At a 
given, signal the pupils open their books 
at the page named and search for the 
answer. As soon as a pupil finds the 
answer he stands up. 

Matching Headings and Paragraphs 

A series of numbered paragraphs are 
written on a sheet (or sheets) of paper. 
On another sheet are disarranged lists 
of appropriate titles or headings for 
them. The child reads the first para- 
giaph, then looks for the appropriate 
title. She writes the title and puts the 
numbei of die paragraph beside it. 
This is repeated for the second paia- 
giaph, and so on. Guttings from maga- 
zines, guide-books, old geography books, 
etc., may be used for the purpose. 

Pairing Sentences of Similar Meaning 
This test is suitable for older children. 
A number of sentences, say two groups 
of five, are written on the board. These 
sentences are to be paiied off in gioups 
of two, each having much the same 
meaning. Some of the sentences should 
be chosen from the class text-books and 
their equivalents may be made up by 
die teacher. 

The children lead through the sen- 
tences and copy them in gioups of two, 
putting together those that mean the 
same: 

i 

(1) The boy needed a rest after his long 
run. 

(2) The girl was very frightened. 

(3) The dog walked along at his mas- 
ter's heels. 
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(4) Evciyone was willing to help in the 

sem cli for the missing pmsc. 

(5) The little gill could not get into the 
house. 

n 

(1) I11 and out, about the house, they 

luinted for the lost puise. 

(2) The door was locked and she could 

not make her mother hear. 

(3) It al aimed the girl very much. 

(4) The boy was vety tired because lie 
had run so far. 

(5) As his master walked along, the dog 

followed close behind him. 

Reading Test for Comprehension 
Tlieie were once five-and- twenty tin 
soldiers, all brothers, for they wcie the 
offspiing of the same old tin spoon. 
Each man shouldeied his gun, kept his 
eyes well in front, and woie a smart 
uniform of ted and blue. 

Who was the father of the tin 
soldiers? 

Fuither suggestions for exercises in 
silent reading will be found in The 


Romance of Reading, First Series, Books 
I Lo IV (Oxford Unlvcisity Press). The 
exercises at the end of these readers aie 
most varied, and include handwork, 
geography, " detective n questions, chaw- 
ing, naLure study, simple rules for sen- 
tence construction, vocabulaiy, etc., etc. 
The exercises are on the lines of pro- 
jects, and not formal, They show, too, 
the links between the different subjects, 
and make the children " doers. 1 ' 

While some gioups arc woiking these 
exercises or reading silently, the teacher 
can help the backward readers. 

Besides the above books, theic should 
be a greal variety of hooks for silent 
leading. Tales about family life, es- 
pecially a seiics of tales about the same 
family, aie very popular: for example, 
such a seiics as "The Travels Sciics of 
Rcadeis, 11 by Phyllis Denton. There arc 
six books about the Tiavcis family and 
laige illustiaiions that will help the 
leading and delight the childicn. They 
are published by Newncs Educational 
Publishing Co. Ltd 
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ORAL WORK 

P RACTICE in oral work or oral 
composition is not a special subject 
for one lesson period, it should be 
taught in almost eveiy period. Speak 
ing and writing enter into all the sub- 
jects in the school curriculum, and im- 
provement in English, spoken and 
written, should he the concern of every 
teacher whatever subject she teaches. 

Although English spoken and written 
is so impoitant in after life, often not 
enough time is given to it in class, since 
the teaching of it is confined so fre- 
quently to the English lessons only. If 
after a lesson, say a histoiy story, the 
children were required to tell and write 
down one or two sentences about what 
they had learnt, this would help 
thought and expression. Too often, 
perhaps, m the Primary Schools the 
children listen Lo stories without having 
to give any response. Children who 
listen do not necessarily learn. The 
wireless is responsible for too much 
casual listening among both children 
and adults. Whatever lesson is given, 
some response should be expected fiom 
the children; this applies to all subjects. 
Without response the lesson may well 
be a wasted one. The response is often 
the beginning of oral composition, 

Oral Composition 

The importance of oral composition 
can scarcely be emphasized too much. 
It is the foundation upon which profi- 
ciency in the writing of English must 


be based. Although oial composition 
should veiy often he linked with 
written composition, 110L all oral com- 
position need be a preliminary to 
written work. 

In the case of very backward children 
it may sometimes be necessary to train 
them to listen to speech and then re- 
quire them to repeat sentences. Some 
children have great language difficulties, 

If we can make a child conscious of 
a desire to tell something and tell it 
well, so that his companions are in- 
terested, a very good beginning has 
been made. A child, as a rule, can speak 
at first only about his own interests and 
personal experiences. In some cases the 
teacher has to see that the dull child 
has some experiences. He does not want 
to talk, and often answers only in mono- 
syllables. 

From most children responses can be 
got most easily about such subjects as: 
Pets, My House, Things I saw coming 
to School, Toys, Baby Brothers or Sis- 
ters, etc. 

The teacher’s aim is to get from the 
children sentences , and related sen- 
tences to make a story. (The word story 
should be used as a synonym for com- 
position.) The children are pleased to 
tell things about their pets if they see 
their sentences wiitten on the board 
and the sentences growing into a story. 
The following is an attempt made by a 
teacher to get her class to tell s Lories 
about their pets in simple sentences. 
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Susan is lather a dull little girl of 
eight. 

Teacher: Have you a pet, Susan? 

Susan: Yes, a kitten, 

T Tell us wliaL it is like. 

S . : Black. 

T. : If you want to make k a proper 
sLory about your kitten, you must use 
more than one word. 

S My kitten is black [the result of 
prompting], 

T.; What does your kitten like doing? 

S. . 1 Drinking milk, and it plays with 
its tail, and once Father tiod on it. 

T. : Now, Susan, you have told us 
iluee thoughts about your kitten. Tell 
them again, stop after each one, and 
leave out r ‘ and.” 

S (with help from teacher : It likes 
drinking milk. It plays with its tail. 
Once Father trod on it. 

T.: Now tell your last sentence so that 
it will show what M it ,f is. 

S.: Once Fatliei trod on its Lail, but it 
didn't mind. 

7\: How many children think that 
Susan's story is good enough to be 
written on the blackboard? 

[All the children think so, but one 
child suggests that as all kittens like 
drinking milk, Susan might tell some- 
thing else.] 

5.. (pleased that her stoiy is ap- 
proved): It likes playing with my doll. 

[This the class think very inteicsting 
and want to know at once how the kit- 
ten played with the doll.] 

S.; I make my doll dance and my 
kitten [suggested by the teacher instead 
of “it ”] jumps at it. 


The teacher then wiites the stoiy on 
the board, making the capitals and the 
full stops veiy delibeiately, and calling 
attention to them. The children read 
the stoiy Then an intelligent child 
discovers that Susan has not told them 
hei cads name I The fust sentence is 
then changed to ,r I have a black kitten 
called Tootle." 

Several other stoiics may he 
developed in the same way. 

Thus the chilclicn aie led to express 
their thoughts by means of the simple 
sentence, and the sentence sense is cul- 
tivated. Whenever a teacher asks a 
child to tell one thing about her pet, 
and calls that one thing a sentence, she 
is laying the foundation of the sentence 
sense. Gaining the sentence sense in 
01 al composition means gaining the 
ability to indicate by the sound of the 
voice, and by a pause, just wheie each 
sentence ends. When the teacher asks 
the child to tell her three things about 
his pet and calls these three things, 
thiee sentences, she makes it necessary 
for the child to count his sentences. 
When the teacher goes a step further 
and encomages him to tell these three 
things in such a way that the class can 
count them, and can be quite sure that 
he has given just three sentences, the 
teacher is helping the child to giasp 
what is meant by a sentence. 

Often it is only by skilful questions 
that the teacher gets sentences fiorn the 
children. The dull child likes to answer 
in single words, and the voluble child 
in a jumble of words. When a child has 
given a jumble of words, a question like 
the following will help the child to com- 
pose a little stoiy. " Suppose you tell us, 
first, who Bingo Ls; secondly, one thing 
he docs when he is naughty; and 
thiully, what happens then." When the 
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child has thought for a few minutes he 
will perhaps tell the following stoiy: 
“ Bingo is our little dog. He jumps on 
the cushions with his muddy feet. 
Then we scold him,” The children like 
to see their stories written on Lhc board, 
or in little booklets nude by them- 
selves. 

It is essential that every child should 
have his chance o£ speaking. Back waul 
classes or children can proceed from 
one-sentence composition, to two-, and 
then to three-, There is 1 a rely any need 
to limit them, hut with blighter and 
moie voluble childien, it is necessary 
to limit the length of their stories to 
tlnce or four sentences, This gives time 
for everyone to speak and pi events mere 
babbling. 

Much of the f ragmen taiy conversa- 
tion that sometimes passes for oral com- 
position is a waste of precious time. 
Convocation between teacher and class, 
if used merely to produce talk, is not 
always of value. It cannot be said too 
often that the effort to master the sen- 
tence must pervade all English work 
from the highest to the lowest, The 
foundation can be laid in the first yeais 
ill the Primmy School, though the child 
need not he able to give a definition of 
a sentence. 

Many errors will be made in speech 
in these oral lessons — cnois such as I 
seen, I done, them books, you was, etc., 
as well as words mispronounced. It is 
as well not to correct too many errors 
openly, as the children may become self- 
conscious. A iccord should be kept of 
mistakes and lists of sentences compiled 
for piactice, or better still games played 
as suggested in the coming sections. 
Two or three eriors may be taken every 
week with a class 01 gioup, and in some 
cases individual help given. Games aie 


useful, and one, perhaps, of the most 
effective ways of improving speech. 

Language Games and Suggestions to 
Correct Common Errors in 
Speech 

Correct speech is a matter of habit 
and must be acquired by practice. 
Children may know why it is wrong to 
say you was, blit their ear is so accus- 
tomed to it, that you were sounds 
wiong. Not rules of grammar, but 
repetition of the coirect forms, is the 
cure. Children must hear and repeat 
the correct forms often enough to make 
them habitual. 

A Game for " Was ” and " Were ” 

One child, the Guesser, stands with 
his back to the class, while the rest oF 
the class perform some simple actions, 
SeveLal children can perform the same 
action; for example, two or three can 
sew, one hammer, two write, one run, 
and so on* When the actions have been 
performed, the Guesser turns round, 
and the game begins: 

Guesser: Mary, were you writing? 

Mary: No, I was not writing. 

Guesser: Beryl, were you sewing? 

Beiyl: Yes, I was sewing. 

Sewers: We were sewing too. 

Any child who says was for were or 
were for was is out until another child 
makes a mistake; then she takes her 
place. When all the cliildicn have 
answered, a new Guesser is chosen. The 
Guesser keeps a record of the correct 
guesses to see who gets the most. 

Practice in “ I Saw Jl (instead of 41 1 
Seen”) 

Teacher: You are each going to tell 
me something you saw on your way lo 
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school this morning, Remember to 
answer with a sentence. Tom* begin. 

Tom: I saw a coal cart. 

Jane : I seen a 

All: Saw. 

Jane: I saw a cat crossing the road. 

(The class thought this a good sen- 
tence.) 

A Game for “I am not” (instead of 
" Ain't”) 

The Hidc-and-Seeh Game . — A child 
chooses a hiding-place in the room or 
somewhere in the school. He writes the 
name on a piece of paper and gives it 
to his teacher. When he is "hidden,” 
the class try to guess his hiding-place, 
Each child asks a question in turn : 

"Arc you hidden in the cupboard? ” 

"No, I am not hidden in the cup- 
board.” 

" Are you hiding in the cloakioom? ” 

“No, I am not,” or "No, I'm not,” 
and so on. 

If the child who is hidden makes a 
mistake, another takes his place. 

Phacitce in " Did ” 

Each child tells something she did 
yesterday : 

" I did six sums.” 

" I did an errand for Mother.” 

Diiectly a child says I done all the 
class correct it, calling out "I did.” 

Another "Did” game is as follows: 
A child is chosen for a " policeman ” 
who must walk round the class close to 
the wall, " his beat.” While he is doing 
this, each child in the class performs 
some action — drives a nail, sews, irons, 
sweeps, drives a motoi-car, fishes, etc 
Then the policeman comes to the front 
of the room and the following conveisa- 
tion takes place : 


Policeman: Maiy, what did you do 
while I was walking round? 

Mmy: I did this [Mary repeats the 
action, If she should say done instead 
of duly she is out of the game], 

P (trying to inWpret her action): 
Did you sew? 

M.: Yes, that's what I did. 

If the policeman fails to guess cor- 
rectly aftei trying twice, the child per- 
forming the unknown action becomes 
the policeman, and tells the woik he 
did, He then asks another child what 
she did while the first policeman was 
walking around his beat. Eveiy ques- 
tion and eveiy answer must contain the 
woid did. 

Impress upon the children that they 
must never use done without has, have , 
or had, but did can stand alone. They 
must never think of done alone, but 
always as have done , has done , had 
done. 

Rhymes and jingles help. Children 
themselves can make up little llrymes 
about the past fonns of troublesome 
verbs, as : 

I did , I did, I did , I did , 

I did my lesson today. 

I did, I did, I did , I did , 

And now I have time to play . 

/ did, I did, I did, I did, 

/ did two et lands (or Mother, 
etc. 

When I have done my play , 

I put my toys away. 

When my wotk 1 have done 
It is time for good fun . 

These jingles will lepeat themselves 
in the child's mind, and help to drive 
out bad habits. 

The " To whom ” Game 

A ball or bean bag is required for 
this game. One child stands in front of 
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the class with the hall, and says: "To 
^vhom shall I throw the ball* Molly? ” 
Molly replies, " Please, throw it to 
Joyce/' 

Joyce, if she catches it, comes out 
and says, " Mary has thrown the ball 
to me, To whom shall I throw it? ” II 
she misses, the teacher chooses a child 
to come out. The game continues as 
long as desired. The children get accus- 
tomed to saying, " to whom," " shall I," 
and "has thimvii/' 

A record is kept of the days on which 
no one misses a ball. This encourages 
careful play. 

Tiie "Does not" or "Doesn't” Game 

Each child writes, on a piece of paper 
the name of an animal or bird, or 
creature of some kind, and on another 
piece of paper something it does. The 
animal names are put in one box and 
mixed; the other words, verbs, are put 
in another box and mixed. A child 
draws a word from each box, and if 
they happen to fit, as dog and hark, 
says, "A dog barks.” But as a rule the 
words do not fit. The child then says: 
"A cat does not” or "doesn't bark"; 
or " A pig does not swim,” etc. Anyone 
who makes a mistake and uses don’t for 
doesn't is out of the game. This game 
gives good practice in writing and spell- 
ing. In the case of backward children 
a list of names and verbs can be put on 
the board for them. The child who 
draws two words that match is the win- 
ner. 

Another "I saw ” Game 

The teacher tells the children to close 
their eyes and imagine they are at the 
seaside, or in the country, or at the Zoo, 
according to the age and personal ex- 
periences of the class. She gives them 


a few minutes to think of all the things 
they would see in the chosen place. 
Then each child tells what she saw, 
thus : 

"I saw the waves running up the 
beach,” " I saw a boat,” etc. 

To encourage the children to make 
in teies ting sentences, the best ones are 
written on the board. 

The ff I came ” Game 

One child is allowed to have a flower 
garden, a grocer’s shop, a farm, or a 
vegetable garden, etc. This child should 
stand at the front of the room. If the 
leader has a flower garden, lie must ask 
each child who comes to the garden, 
"What did you come to my garden 
for? ” The child answering must use 
the word came , as, " I came to get some 
violets." 

The leader then says to the next 
child, "Jim came for some violets. 
What did you come for, Betty? ” and 
so on. 

" On the Road to London” 

This is an inteiesting language game. 
It gives children practice in telling 
stories in three sentences. The first 
player says ; " On the road to London 

I saw a ,” naming an animal. The 

second player, who did not of course 
know what animal was to be named, 
immediately tells what the animal was 
doing; the third player tells what hap- 
pened then. The fourth player repeats 
the whole stoiy. The fifth player begins 
a new story. 

The game perhaps will go like this : 

i st Child: On the road to London I 
saw a dog, 

2nd Child: ITe was ba iking at a little 
girl. 
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3 rd Child : I drove the dog away to 
please the little girl. 

4th Child : On the road to London I 
saw a dog. He was barking at a little 
girl. I drove the clog away to please the 
little girl. 

The children who have to repeat the 
whole story must not join the sentences. 
Anyone who makes a mistake or can- 
not give a proper sentence drops out, 

Self-help Sentence Books 

Lists of sentences should be made for 
all the common eirois to do with the 
veib forms to be , to go, to see, to do , to 
come, to run , to bring, etc. 

Let the children make " Self-help 
Sentence Books/ 1 in which they write 
about five sentences for each difficult 
verb form. These they read to each 
other from time to time and say to the 
class. They like to enter examples of 
very short sentences that they can re- 
peat, thus : 

I did; You did; He did; She did; We 
did; You did; They did. They do the 
same with "I have done." 

Through their oral composition and 
games the children get quite a good 
idea of the verb and noun. It seems 
quite natural to chilchen that words 
should have names, as well as flowers. 
The children should never be worried 
with definitions, but the natural use of 
words such as noun, verb , adjective , pro- 
noun, is a great help to teachers and 
children. 

Children collect sentences for all their 
common enors. They can keep veib 
foims in one " Self-help Sentence Book," 
and have a second book for other mis- 
takes; for example, these } those, and 
them, as : 

I shall buy one of those books. Those 
apples are the ones I like, not these. 


Jack left those tools outside, but I 
brought them in. 

Other words for which sentences can 
be made : is and are, may and can , 
teach and learn, etc. They must keep 
their ears open in the oral lessons for 
mistakes. These "Self-help Sentence 
Books " become very popular, and the 
chilchen enjoy collecting sentences. 

"Have you? " or "Haven't you?" 
Game 

Choose a pupil to be Guesser and 
allow him to stand outside until called 
into the room. vSome small abject 
chosen befoie the Guesser left the room 
is hidden by giving it to some child to 
hold in hia hand, so that it cannot be 
seen. The children must agree not to 
look towards the person who holds the 
object, as this will help the Guesser. 

The Guesser has to find who has the 
object by asking questions beginning 
with either "Have you" or "Haven’t 
you." The Guesser must be very careful 
not to use got and not to use two nega- 
tives in asking the questions, The 
pupils answering must be equally care- 
ful. They must leply, " No, Tony, I 
haven't the rubber/' or "Yes, Tony, I 
have the 1 ubber,” as the case may be. 
When the Guesser is successful, a new 
one is chosen. 

,l As” and H Like m 

For a game a leader is chosen. He 
comes out and pei forms some action. 
He then calls upon a pupil to repeat his 
action, saying, "Tony, do as I did." 

Tony perfoims the action and says, 
" I did just as you did." 

Leader : Mary, hop across the room as 
I did. 

Mary (when she has finished)’ I 
hopped across the room as you did. 
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Leader: No, Mary, you did not do 
exactly as 1 did . . , etc. 

When a leader makes a mistake, 
another takes his place. 

Even before children know much 
about the structure of a sentence 
(sec Chapter V), they may be led to 
mulcts land that these sentences are 
conect : 

Susan looks as if she wants to cry. 

Fied looks like his father. 

But not: 

Susan looks like she wants to ciy, 

I-Ielp them to see that when like is 
the word to use, it must be followed by 
the name of a peison o-i thiug, but when 
it is followed by a statement, such as 
" she wanted to ciy” as or as if should 
be used 4 

Susan looks as if she wants to ciy. 

Point out that "‘she wants to cry” 
is very much like a li tele sentence, and 
they must never use like before any- 
thing which seems like a sentence, only 
before the name of some object. 
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Suggestions for Varied Oral Composi- 
tion Lessons 

Pictures 

These can he used in a variety of 
ways, A number of small pictures are 
often better than one laige picture. 
Suitable advertisements cut out and 
mounted are useful for class work and 
gioup woik. Each child can have a 
pictuie to study, and then tell some- 
thing about it, If one picture is used, 
ideas concerning it are often exhausted 
in five minutes. Tlieie is generally 
nothing left foi the slow child to say I 
The following aie the chief ways of 
using pictures: 

(i) Describing a Picture . — The chil- 
dren are encouraged to provide descrip- 
tive sentences. This exercise requites 
little imagination. It is especially useful 
for the slow type of child, and helps 
their vocabulaiy (see Chapter V). It 
sometimes leads to feeble sentences, 
especially if the child is told to tell all 
he sees in the picture; for example, " I 
sec a cat,” "The cat lias four paws.” 
,f I see its claws/’ etc. When each child 
has his own pidure, more interesting 
sentences are generally obtained. These 
are some sentences given by children 
who had the pictuie shown in Fig. 14 
(the advertisement for Creamola): 

" My pictuie shows a happy little girl. 
She has eaten all the pudding ” 

“I have a picLure of a little girl 
sci aping a pie-dish. It must have con- 
tained something good.” 

Some sentences are so interesting that 
all the class want to see Lhe picLuie. 
These pictures are pinned on the board, 
and the sentences printed underneath. 

The children like to discuss the pic- 
tures and sentences after Lhc lesson. 
Some childien get so inteicsted that 
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they cut out similar pictures from news- 
papers at home and make picture-books, 
writing a sentence under each pictuie 
(see Chapter VI), 

Fig. 1 5 (Horlicks advertisement) 
shows a more difficult picture. The fol- 
lowing sentences were given by a child 
of nine : " My picture is a picture of 
autumn. I know it is autumn because 
the leaves aie falling. A man is sweep- 
ing up the leaves, I can see a bonfire ” 

Sometimes two children can share a 
picture such as Fig. 15, and help each 
other to make sentences. 

ip) Telling the Story Suggested by the 
Picture . — This is more difficult, A large 
picture is used if it is to be a class story 
built up by the class, 

Heie the child has to use his imagina- 
tion and make the people in the pictuie 
come alive, as it weie. When the chil- 
dien aic telling a story, they should not 
be allowed to get into the habit of tell- 
ing merely what they see in the picture. 
If little ones aie required to tell 
appropriate stories about a picture 
such is Fig. 1 6, a sentence such as this 
should not be accepted—' " This is a 
picture of two little children and a rab- 
bit/ 1 It is easy to get the children on 
the light track by saying, “Yes, we 
know that. Let us begin the story by 
saying who the children are, and liow 
they got their rabbit/ 1 

Sentences like these may result: 
“Peter and Jane [theie is generally 
much discussion about choosing names] 
had a pet rabbit called Whiskers. Uncle 
Tom gave it to them. It was a birth- 
day present/ 1 etc. 

Details seen in the picture are woiked 
into the story — a desciiption of the 
hutch, the rabbit, and its food, etc. 
Then, still using their imagination, they 
can tell about an adventure of the 
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rabbit. These oral stoiies aie best 
developed as cbiss stones. Children en- 
joy building them up, and seeing the 
sentences glow in number on the black- 
board. They read the story to see that 
it is told in sentences, When a child 
reads the sentences, he and the class 
understand that his voice must show 
where each sentence ends, just as the 
full stops show it 011 the blackboard. 
This helps punctuation. 

(3) Another inteiesting exercise is to 
read to the children a shnit description 
of a pictuie (if possible, wntc it also on 
the boaid) be foie they sec the pictuie. 
Tell the childien, in some cases, to close 
then eyes and tiy to see the pictuie as 
they listen to the woids; 

A Pictuiie (Chait IV) 

" A boy is standing on a swing which 
hangs from the blanch of a tall tiee. 
ITe lias twined his arms aiomid the 
ropes so that he will not fall. In one 
hand he holds a small bowl. In the 
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oilier is a clay pipe with which he is 
blowing soap bubbles. The bubbles 
float lazily in the air. A little, hairy 
black dog, as light as a soap bubble, is 
trying to get into the swing/' — Hans 
Andersen. 

Show the children the picture- Are 
the di awing and the word -picture iden- 
tical? Aie both pictures perfectly 
clear? "Which is the cleaier? Does the 
artist's picture tell you anything that 
you do not understand in the word-pic- 
ture? 

The older pupils, especially; enn try 
to describe, in the same clear way as the 
model, any pictures that are available. 
It adds to the inteiest il the same 
pictures aie used for story-telling. 
Remind the childten that in describing 
a piettne they can tell only what they 
actually see in the picture; but in telling 
a stoiy all sorts of interesting things 
can be added, as, why the boy is blow- 
ing soap bubbles in so inconvenient a 
position. 

Here is the story of the picture (Chart 
IV). Notice the title: 

"Scamp and the Soap Bu deles 

“ The sun was shining brightly when 
Jack went into the garden to blow soap 


bubbles. He carried his bowl of soapy 
water and his clay pipe very carefully. 
As it was a hot day he meant to have 
a lazy time sitting on the grass and 
watching the faiiy-like bubbles he blew 
float up in the air. But with him came 
his little dog Scamp. Scamp hacl black, 
soft, wavy hair and seemed as light as a 
soap bubble, Directly his master blew 
the first bubble Scamp pounced upon it 
and buist it. He was so quick and clever 
that he burst bubble after bubble. He 
thought it was a fine new game. But 
Jack was not going to blow bubbles for 
the pleasure only of Master Scamp. He 
climbed into his swing, which was a 
high one, and standing on it with his 
arms twined round the ropes, he was 
able to blow his bubbles and watch 
them sail safely away. They were too 
high for Scamp to reach. He could only 
hark at them and try to climb into the 
swing. When he got tired of doing 
this, he went away to doze in the sun 
until his master called him home to 
tea" 

Let the children tell what is imagined 
in the story that is not shown in the 
picture. Let the children make a list of 
the points in the story which cannot be 
told in the picture, for example, the 
names of the boy and dog, the leason 
why he is standing in the swing, etc. 

It is a good plan with older children 
to choose a picture and ask half of the 
class to describe it, and the other half 
to tell a story about it. 

(4) Let the children find and bring to 
school any interesting pictures. They 
can cut them from newspapers 01 maga- 
zines, The suitable ones are put in a 
special box. Remind the children to 
bring simple pictures about which they 
think they can tell a story, otherwise 
one gets a great number of useless pic- 
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Lures. When the box contains a good 
selection, each pupil takes a picture and 
describes it, the lest may decide if the 
descrip Lion is good, that is, if it tells 
clearly what is seen in the picture. 
Later each pictuie is mounted on a 
sheet of paper and a stoiy written about 
it (see Written Composition). The best 
stoi'ies may be pinned on the board or 
pasted in a class Picture Story-book. 
(Foi fin ther use of pictures see Chapter 

V.) 

Telling Stories without the Aid of 
Pictures or Questions 

When childien have gained some 
skill in talking about pictuics or topics 
suggested by the teacher, or by them- 
selves, in which she draws out the con- 
tent of the stories by questions, some of 
the children will be ready to tell 
original stories. In this exeicise the 
child must decide for himself what to 
tell about; select the material and 
arrange it in the best way without the 
help of the teacher. It is impoitant that 
all stories be kept shoit, one-paragraph 
stories. The stories aie to be original 
stories, not reproductions of other 
stories, and the teacher may find it 
necessaiy to suggest a number of 
different subjects in order to call to the 
child's mind some expedience that they 
will enjoy telling, for example : 

Something that made them very 
happy. Something that happened on the 
way to or from the school, at maiket or 
in other places. Surprises they have 
had. Things they have lost or found 
(very popular). Their favourite toy. 
Some bird or animal they have watched 
and can tell about. Home Experiences: 
Howl help Mother to wash the dishes. 
My Saturday. My Last Biitliday, My 
Week-end, etc. 


Some childien, especially tlic voluble 
type of child, tend to choose from their 
experiences stories of accidents, fights, 
and other similar unpleasant happen- 
ings. Lead the childien to tell about 
things that made them happy, or made 
other people happy, pleasant sights 
seen, shop windows, gardens, pniks, 
etc. 

Finding Titles 

Finding titles is not an easy matter. 
In the lowest classes, it is wisest to let 
the children tell their stories without 
titles, or to require only a simple state- 
ment, such as, " I am going to tell you 
about a ball that I lost." This statement 
makes the best appioacb to a real title. 
"The Ball I Lost" can he lifted bodily 
from the statement to form a title when 
later the children write their stories (see 
Chapter IV; and for more about titles, 
Chapter IX). Again, the children must 
be reminded to tell their stories in sen- 
tences. Insist sometimes on a story of 
four sentences. The bright child sees 
that to begin his story with, "I have a 
rabbit," or "I am going to tell you 
about my rabbit," takes him nowhere. 
A better beginning sentence would be, 
" I am going to tell you about a clever 
trick of my labbit, Peter." Everyone 
wants to hear this story. 

A good exercise for quick children is 
to give them the opening sentence of a 
short stoiy, or the key sentence, and ask 
them to finish the story in three or four 
sentences : 

(«) One night we left the window 
open. 

(b) John had been told not to play 
with his new ball in the house. 

(c) It was Betty's bijthday. 

(cl) One day a little kitten ran away 
fiom its mother. 
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Describing Actions Performed in 
Front of the Class 
It sometimes helps backward children 
ill oral expression to let certain pupils 
peiforin sonic actions, such as working 
a sum on the board, tying up a paicel, 
filling a fountain-pen, etc. In the case 
of older children a simple experiment 
can be performed, A child then tells 
exactly what he has seen in good sen- 
tences. The use of 7 saw- at the begin- 
ning of the sentence will tend to remind 
careless speakers not to use I seen . 

Descriptions — Riddles 
The children describe common 
objects, animals, or creatures, people, 
the postman, etc., without mentioning 
names. The class have to guess who or 
what it is, The children can, if they 
like, imagine themselves animals, fruits, 
useful objects in the school, etc.; then 
they describe themselves. No one must 
guess or interrupt until the description 
is complete . The teacher should herself 
first make up a riddle for the children 
to guess, or read one to them, so that 
they will know what to aim at. Here is 
one that children enjoy: 

" What Is My Name? 

11 Now I will tell you all I know about 
myself, and you must tell me my name. 
I am light and soft, my colour is light 
brown, and I am full of holes. I do not 
eat at all, but I drink a great deal. 
Water is my chief drink, but I do not 
object to milk, or any other fluid. 
When you wish me to drink anything, 
you must put me into it, as I have no 
mouth, If I am ever so full, you have 
only to squeeze me and I am thirsty 
again. I bear a good deal of rough 
usage, but it is not easy to hurt me, If 
you cut me in two, I do not feel it.” 


Description is perhaps the most diffi- 
cult form of composition. In the 
Primary School only the simple descrip- 
tions that the child actually needs 
should be attempted, that is, descrip* 
tions of everyday things around him. 

Another useful exercise in description 
is to let children bring toys and other 
interesting things to school and keep 
them out of sight until they have 
described them to the class. The toy (or 
whatever it is) is then unwrapped and 
the class can decide whether the desciip 
tion was good or not. 

'Rktklung Short Stories 

Very short stories must be chosen, so 
that as many children as possible have 
a chance of retelling them. Aesop's 
fables are very useful. Short stories 
made up by the teacher are valuable, 
because she can introduce words that 
children mispronounce, and sentences 
that give the pupils practice in the right 
use of words often wiongly used (sec 
the first part of this chapter). 

Retelling stories is naturally linked 
with the reading lesson. (See Chapters 
I and II.) Children can sometimes he 
asked to retell a story that they have 
lead and studied for the purpose. 

The teacher should appreciate 
both the limitations and the advan- 
tages of this kind of exercise. Iii 
reproducing the thoughts of another, a 
pupil is required neither to select his 
own subject nor to arrange his thoughts, 
The ideas to be expressed are provided, 
and if the matter is worth reproducing, 
the order of the ideas cannot be 
changed in any important way without 
spoiling the story. For this reason re- 
telling a stoiy cannot be considered a 
substitute for original story-telling. It 
is only an aid to original composition. 
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Rightly handled, the exercise has ihese 
advantages : 

(1) The story to be retold furnishes a 
model both of sentence structure and of 
arrangement of ideas Thus it gives the 
pupil experience in telling a stoiy in a 
more finished way than is possible in 
his own original woik. 

(2) It increases and improves the 
vocabulary of the pupil, if he appro- 
priates the woids of the author* It is 
unwise to ask a child to reproduce a 
story in his own words > to let him alter 
the older of events if the order is right, 
or to let him reproduce stories faulty in 
structuie, 

(3) It inci cases facility in pronuncia- 
tion and in the use of the English idiom 
and English sentence, 

(4) It develops power to hold to a 
train of thought and exercises the 
memory. 

Retelling a Story by the Question and 
Answer Method . — This method is 
generally employed when childien are 
questioned about stories they have read 
or heaid, or about stories they have 
read in the silent reading period* The 
teacher (having the stoiy well in mind) 
asks questions whose answers retell the 
story, errors being corrected wheie 
necessaiy. As a rule the questions deal 
with single-thought units, and for this 
reason this method is good with young 
children and backward childien. The 
teacher should aim at getting cleai-cut 
sentences in reply to her questions. 
Sometimes several children should be 
called upon to answer the same ques- 
tion, and the best answer chosen by the 
teacher with the help of the children. 

Retelling a Story by the Topic or 
Paragiaph Method. — -This time, when 
the children have read a stoiy, the 
teacher points out that it is divided into 


several parts or paragiaphs, With the 
help of the teacher, the children decide 
what each part is about. One cannot 
expect at first much help fiom the 
childien in finding and naming the 
different paiagraplis. It is often best 
for the teacher to tell what each pait is 
about, and then to say ■ 

'"Nancy, you tell where the Rabbit 
lived.” "Maijone, you tell wliaL Mr. 
and Mis. Rabbit were talking about/* 
and so on. Let the childien chosen 
think for a few minutes, and then ask 
each to tell her pan of the stoiy. The 
oilier children should be on the aleit 
to notice if anything important is left 
out; the most conspicuous mistakes 
should be connected. One or two other 
groups may follow, each gioup tLying 
to improve the retelling, but, as soon 
as interest flags the retelling should he 
stopped. Longer stories mean that 
more children can take part. The num- 
ber of the parts does not matter very 
much, Take such a story as "The 
Three Bcais/ 3 This is better for topic 
leproduction than many shorter stories 
because the episodes stand out so 
clearly. 

Discussing the different paragraphs, 
telling stories by paragraphs or episodes 
(each child taking one), is especially 
valuable in upper classes. The oial 
work in the lower classes prepares for 
this. F01 more about paragraphs see 
Chapter V. 

Changing the View-point of a Stoiy. 
— A useful exercise in upper classes. 
The stoiy of "The Fox and the 
Giapes" can be translated into a 
modern stoiy of ""Sour Grapes'* by 
making a lady pass a hat shop, admire 
a pretty hat, go in and ask the price, 
and then, when she finds it too dear, 
declaie that it would not suit her. 
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Children are intciested in thinking out 
new vci sions oC this fable and otheis. 
lleic aic moie for “Sour Grapes : (i) 
The Cow and the Clover Field. (2) 
A Little Gill and the Loll in a 
Shop Window. (3) A Boy and a 
Football Team. (4) Jane and the Sweet 
Shop. 

Dramatization 

Dramatization is very familial as a 
means of oial English. It includes 
miming and puppetry. Miming must 
be closely linked with oral work, It 
can be used to make clear words, 
phrases, and sentences. Miming is dealt 
with in Section III, Varied Forms of 
Dramatic Woik. Puppetry is of value 
only if the children think about what 
they are going to say and speak care- 
fully. So many puppet plays are merely 
oppoitunities for impromptu slang and 
much laughter. In an ovei crowded 
time-table puppet plays must fully 
justify their use or go. 

Dramatization of a Word or Phrase. 
— Daily, in connection with the reading 
lessons, will arise opportunities for bits 
of dramatic inteipretation. Perhaps the 
following words and phrases may 
appear in the reading lessons: (i) 
Galloping. (2) The butterfly hoveied 
round the flower. (3) She hunted every- 
where. (4) Then the wolf was very 
angry and he growled. There are 
always some children eager to come out 
and show what the authoi meant by 
the words, The opportunities for thus 
testing the children's power to read, 
power to interpret, and power to exp 1 ess 
themselves are endless, 

The acting of simple stories worth 
remembering, and parts of stoiies that 
are of literary value, as well as historical 
scenes, are well worth while, These are 


dealt with m detail in Section III, 
Vaiied Forms of Diamatic Work, and 
in Volume II, Histoiy. This acting helps 
the children to use and understand 
many new words. Little plays can be 
made up by the childien in connection 
with their leading. It is a good incen- 
tive to leading to ask them to lead two 
or thiee short stories to see if they are 
suitable to act. 

Perhaps most valuable of all is the 
dramatization of eveiyday happenings, 
so as to correct eirois in speech and 
pronunciation, Some of the language 
games already mentioned involve act- 
ing, and other similar ones can be 
invented. 

Telephoning 

Telephone convocations are of great 
value. Children enjoy learning how to 
use a telephone, and how to look up 
numbeis in a diiectoiy. Old copies of 
directories can generally be obtained. 
The telephone conversations will vary 
with the age of the children. 

A Telephone Game . — The class is 
divided into groups of two. These 
gioups are given a short time to decide 
what characters they are going to repre- 
sent when they telephone. When they 
have all decided, the telephoning can 
begin, While two are telephoning, the 
other children listen carefully. If any- 
one hears a word mispronounced or an 
incorrect sentence, etc., he calls out, 
"You are cut off,” and he and his 
partner come out and telephone. 

Here are some suggestions for tele- 
phone conversations: (1) An invitation 
to tea, (2) Asking for information about 
tiains. (3) Oidering goods fiom a shop. 
This is a specially useful conversation. 
In ordering foods, etc., the children can 
choose words that need special practice, 
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for example, words beginning with p , 
as potatoes , prunes, parsley , etc. 

A number of useful exercises, ancl a 
very varied list of telephone conversa- 
tions, etc., will be found in E?iglish of 
Your Daily Life , Book III, Chapter 24; 
" Our Friend the Telephone/ 1 and 
Book IV, Talking by Telephone (Long- 
mans). These exercises, and telephone 
conversations in general, will give the 
children a good deal of necessary every- 
day knowledge. They ate well suited 
for group work with backward children, 

Directions, or Telling How to Do 
Things 

This is a very valuable form of oral 
work. Many people cannot give direc- 
tions, and perhaps still fewer can follow 
them. The children can tell how they 
made a simple toy, how to make tea, 
how to lay the table for tea, how to 
play a game, or how to reach the post- 
office or bus from school, etc. 

Then the children themselves can 
give directions. First, simple directions 
for doing something in the classroom, 
for example, finding something that 
has been hidden. A child says, " I have 
lost a thimble. It is not in my desk. 
Look on the second shelf in the cup- 
board. On the light is a box. See if 
it is in the box.” 

Is the shelf the second from the top 
or the bottom? This is a valuable exei- 
cise, also, because of the use of right 
and left , 

Some directions will include draw- 
ings. These should sometimes be given 
by the teacher; for example, “Diaw a 
plan of the schoohoom on the board. 
Mark in the windows and door, and 
put a cross where you sit." When the 
room has been successfully drawn, the 
children take it in turns to acid other 


diicctions for completing the plan; for 
example, "Show where the cupboard 
is.” "Show if the cupboaid door is 
open or shut,” "Mark the position of 
the blackboard,” etc. 

Children often think out directions 
for simple drawings: "Diaw a little 
circle. Draw a bigger circle underneath 
it and touching it. Draw a third circle 
underneath the second and touching it, 
Put a hat on the little cade. Diaw 
eyes, nose, mouth, and aims where you 
think they ought to be. What have you 
drawn? ” 

Backward children can give and 
follow only veiy simple directions, such 
as: "Draw a line four inches long 
Draw a cioss in the middle of the line.” 
One step or two steps arc often all that 
they can follow. 

The following directions, that involve 
little problems in arithmetic, are 
valuable: 

Diaw a large squaie foi Jack's gaiden. 
(The class are often very critical about 
the drawing of the square.) In Jack's 
garden theie axe thiee rows of lettuces 
with five plants in each row. Draw 
these plants. Write in under the di aw- 
ing the number of lettuces in the 
garden. 

Diaw three shelves. Put Lwo pots of 
jam on the left-hand side of the top 
shelf, three hags of flour in the middle 
of the second shelf, and two big bowls 
on the right-hand side of the third 
shelf. How many things are on the 
shelves ? 

Asking and Answering Questions 

(a) Let the children sometimes 
question each other on a short story 
read. Encourage the children to think 
of good questions that require thought, 
and not merely the answers yes or no. 

1 
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Not only the child questioned but all 
the pupils listen caicfully to the ques- 
tion, so that they can decide if it is a 
worthwhile question clearly expressed. 

(b) Instead of asking questions about 
stories read, each child asks any ques- 
tion he likes. Rut if no one in the class 
can answer it, he must answer it or 
bring the answer next time. 

The questions must he well expressed 
and asked clearly and slowly, Good 
pronunciation is impoitant, because the 
questions can be about any topic. In 
the case of questions on a stoiy lead, 
the children have some clues to the 
questions, and theiefote hear more 
easily. Here are some examples of ques- 
tions asked by children: 

John is eighteen. His sister Mary is 
twenty-three, How much older is Mary 
than John? 

What is the capital of (a) England, 
(t) Scotland, (c) Ireland? 

Name two things that the sun gives us. 
Where does the sun lise? 

Divide 23 buns among 7 boys, How 
many buna will each boy get? How 
many buns are over? 

If you tiavcllcd very far north, what 
would you come to? 

If you were a fairy with wings, what 
place would you Like to visit, and why? 
What is an oasis? 

Tom and Betty were playing 
dominoes. Betty won, Tom said 
dominoes were stupid. What fable 
ought Torn to read? 

It is wise to encouiage the children 
to ask questions on every subject. 


Questions and answeis in arithmetic 
are especially valuable, as often lan- 
guage difficulties hinder progress in this 
subject. It is helpful if childien get 
familiar with words such as multiply, 
divide , subtract , remainder, etc. "To 
be good at English 3> means, in a sense, 
to be good at eveiy subject, Both 
teacheis and children need to he re- 
minded of the value of language. 

Childien enjoy the "-Question 
Period,” which can take place once a 
week or once a fortnight. In this 
activity both parents 1 and teacheis’ aid 
is sought, and reading material used. A 
lecord of teally good questions on each 
subject or on general knowledge is 
worth keeping. It is often stimulating 
to the class (especially if the children 
aie of about the same mental ability) 
if the teacher keeps a record of the 
number of questions answered by each 
child. But no public record should be 
kept if it means accentuating the differ- 
ence between dull children and bright 
children. 

Projects and Oral Work 

The connections between oral English 
and projects is very obvious. Children 
talk best about what they are most in- 
teiested in. How conversation leads to 
piojects and projects lead to conversa- 
tion will be seen in such books as Pro- 
jects for the Junior School, Books I to 
IV (Liar rap), and English of Your Daily 
Life, Books I to IV (Longmans). See 
also the coming chapters on projects, 
especially Chapter IX. 
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SPELLING AND WRITING 


S PELLING is necessary for witting. 
In older to express one’s thoughts 
well, the woids must flow from 
one’s pen without any effort, without 
having to stop and think "ITow does 
one spell this word? ’’ A limited spell- 
ing vocabulary means a limited power 
of wiitten expression. 

Spelling must be taught. Bright 
childicn "pick up” spelling, but the 
majoiity do not, they need teaching. 
Like reading, spelling must be the con- 
cern of every teacher. In the nature- 
study lessons, in the history lessons, etc., 
any new words must be taught. If this 
is done in a systematic way, children 
are not faced one day with a host of 
words that they cannot spell. It is a 
good plan to leave new words on the 
blackboard for a few days, or on a 
notice-board. Word books should he 
made for each subject (for history word 
books see the History Section, etc.}. All 
the weight of teaching spelling must 
not lie on the English lessons. The 
recognition by nil teacheis of spelling 
as an accessory skill will do much to 
remove the many complaints lieaid 
when pupils pass to the Secondary 
Schools. Here, again, in the Second- 
ary Schools all new woids must be 
taught. 

The modem methods of teaching 
spelling aie very diffeient from those of 
the past, when childien learnt long lists 
of words unielated to their daily needs. 
No teacher now spends time on words 


that childien may not want for many 
yeais, if at all — on the other hand, it 
must be remembered that child len love 
unusual words, 

It is beginning to be lealized, too, 
today that spelling helps reading (see 
Chaptei I), and weak readers depiivcd 
of spelling lessons aie often doubly 
handicapped. 

If possible theie should be, at first, 
short daily lessons in spelling, using the 
lists compiled fiom the words needed 
by the childien in the diffeient lessons, 
and from their reading books, and so 
on. Later on, with the blighter children 
one or two lessons only may he needed. 
The words should be taught in 
columns , as they are moie quickly 
learnt than when studied in phrases or 
sentences. When the child sees the one 
woid alone he can concentrate his 
attention on it rather than spread it 
over many woids. 

With weak spellers words are best 
taught in short columns of three or 
foiu woids on the basis of similarity of 
structure (see the Word Families in 
Chapter I); for example, the sea ea 
words, cat, beat , tea , read ; the corn or 
words, corn , horn, torn, corner , horse , 
and so on; the soap oa words, boat, 
goal, toast, and so on. Very weak 
spellers and backward readers will begin 
with easy families, like ball, fall, etc., 
or sing, king, etc. 

Homonyms, words of similar sound 
and different spelling, should he pur- 
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posely Kept apart and ignored for flic 
time. 

For variety, andfoi blighter children, 
the words to be taught can be asso- 
ciated with a paiticulai activity or event 
of everyday life, or some particular 
object; for example, playtime, washing, 
pets, breakfast-time, and so on (see 
English of Your Daily Life, Book I 
(Longmans)). Some childien like to col- 
lect and learn all the words to do with 
arithmetic. 

When the list to be learnt is arranged, 
there aic different methods of teaching 
the words, according to the ability of 
the children. The detailed method 
dcsciibed here is for backward children. 
Bright children need only to hear the 
word, say it correctly, look at it, read it, 
spell it to themselves, write it from 
memoiy. Obviously, beforehand, ex- 
planatory phrases or sentences cue used 
orally by the teacher to emphasize the 
use and meaning of the words. 

For backward children the word to be 
learnt should first be read by the 
teacher, and then said by individual 
childien, care being taken to see that 
correct pronunciation and enunciation 
aie obtained, One of the common 
causes of poor spelling is mispronuncia- 
tion and slovenly speaking; for 
example, libary, chimley , etc. Children 
often write wouls correctly when the 
teacher dictates them because they hear 
the right sounds, but when they write 
their compositions, they sound the 
words themselves and spell accordingly 
— incorrect auditory images prompt in- 
correct spelling. 

The child must look at the word 
before the teacher says it and when he 
says it. Insist that childien look at the 
word from left to right. This is as essen- 
tial in spelling as it is in reading, It 


will do much to prevent the difficulty of 
letter and woid reversals. 

When the words have been correctly 
said and looked at, the children spell 
the words aloud, letter by letter, and 
again by syllables (in the case of dis- 
syllabic or polysyllabic words- — capital, 
dis-ap-pointed , break-fast, etc.). Call 
attention to such difficulties as silent 
letters, double lelteis, or other difficult 
combinations, or difficult parts of words; 
for example, separate. Separate means 
cut into parts, part and separate each 
contain par. Draw attention to the ar 
in parade , Again, supreme can be com- 
pared with extreme , although with also 
(see Word Building Section). Write the 
word again on the board for the chil- 
dren. The children look steadily at it 
for a few minutes. Then they close 
their eyes and " see ” the word. Those 
who cannot " see M the woid are allowed 
to look again. When they can €t see ” 
the word in their minds, they write it 
from memory three times in their best 
handwriting. With backwaid children 
it may be necessary for them to trace 
over the word with a pencil or their 
finger, spelling it aloud before they can 
memorize it. 

Plearing, looking, reading, writing 
must all play their part in learning to 
spell, Just as it helps backward readers 
“ to trace " and sound woids when 
learning to read, so it helps them when 
learning to spell. 

Making Theit Own Spelling Books 

Besides making spelling books for 
particular subjects, such as nature 
study, geography, handwork, etc, (see 
these sections), each pupil should have 
a booklet which he keeps for his own 
mistakes. These are entered in alpha- 
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betical order. In the drawing lesson a 
pattern can he made for the cover (see 
Fig. 17). These words can be tested 
from time to time, and when they aie 
known crossed out. Small booklets aie 
best, as they can be kept up to date 
easily. Any words still not known aie 
transfen ed to the new book. 

A useful exercise in visualization [01 
children who are making good progress 
is to write three or four words on the 
boaid in a column. Let the children 
look at them for a few minutes. Then 
a word is tubbed out and a child is 
called upon to spell and write the miss- 
ing word. Later, two words are rubbed 
out. In this excicise the child does not 
hear the sound of the woid he has to 
Wiite, This exeLcise can be used for 
testing wolds already learnt (see com- 
ing pruagiaph on testing). 

Exercises should also be given some- 
times to make children look at letteis 
ii respective of sound Give them some 
columns of words, and tell them to 
read them down and copy the paiis of 
words which contain the same two or 
more letteis next to each other and in 
the same older: 


thete 

receipt 

ceiling 

whei e 

fierce 

thistle 

flies 

cheat 

bough 

fresh 

wrap 

ghost 

whisper 


thing 

head 


from 

ring 


happen 

blood 


blow 


This is a difficult cxcicrsc unless the 
children look at the letters caiefully, 
but they enjoy it because it is of the 
nature of a puzzle. 

As far as possible, one must try " to 
make coucci spelling a matter of deep 



concern ” to the childien, so that they 
aie willing to go to the inconvenience 
of consulting a dictionary or making 
inquiries lather than write words in- 
concctly. It is chiefly m the uppei 
classes that this " word conscience ” 
can be developed. The use of a dic- 
tionary must be encouraged as soon as 
possible. The approach to the dic- 
tionary, airanging woids in dictionary 
order, etc,, is dealt with in Chapter VII. 

Testing 

(1) The childien try to wiite the 
words leamt from memory. This is a 
difficult test for backwaid readers. 
They have to think of the words them 
selves, as well as spelt them. 

(2) Pupils can heai each othei spell 
the particular groups of words upon 
which Lliey are woiking. 
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(3) A test for backward spellcis to be 
given by the teacher: (fl) Say the woid 
to the children cleanly. Use the woid in 
a sentence and say it again. The pupils 
should say the wo id softly to them- 
selves., think how it Is spelt, and then 
write it. Each child should correct his 
own paper. It helps them to see their 
own mistakes. Never let them exchange 
papers, There should he no competition 
to see who gets most words right, and 
therefore no cheating. The goal of each 
child is to know the woicls and beat his 
last lecord. Misspelt woids aie written 
eoncctly in their spelling books. 

( b ) Peihaps the best method of test- 
ing spelling is to let the chiidien use 
the woids in sentences at the end of 
each week. At the end of a longer 
period, three or four weeks, a story 
conversation, or description, etc,, can be 
written, reviewing the words. Spelling 
is necessary only because of written 
intcicourse, therefore the written 
appeal must be considered the most im- 
portant form of spelling drills and tests. 
Only when the child, intent on a sen- 
tence or intent on a written message, 
writes the word correctly from force of 
habit is lie really giving evidence of his 
mastery over the word. Onil tests are 
not of much value. 

(c) Spelling games and contests, etc., 
should be used with great care. When 
a game or contest becomes an end in 
itself, or when it increases the achieve- 
ment of one pupil to the discourage- 
ment of many, it is of doubtful value. 
Spelling games and contests raiely help 
weak spellers. 

(d) Dictation is a good exercise for 
testing spelling if Lhe woids are given 
in sentences, brief, and with a worthy 
content. Certain shoit passages worth 
remembering are worth dictating. Dic- 


tation also encourages careful listening. 
It is not a method of teaching spelling, 
hut a method of testing words learnt . 

Veiy useful graded dictation tests will 
he found in Essentials in Teaching and 
Testing Spelling, by Ficd J. Schonell 
(Macmillan). Burt's Graded Spelling 
Vocabulary Test is also useful for spell- 
ing testa. 

Bought spelling books aze of doubtful 
value. They tend to make the spelling 
lessons something quite apart from the 
other lessons. A series of words unre- 
lated to the woik the children are doing 
dissipates their energy. If the spelling 
lists are made by the teacher, she can 
add, from time to rime, words that are 
somewhat technical and are needed in 
the written woik of some particular 
subject, as well as more ordinary words. 
I11 a word, she can adjust her list to the 
needs of her children. The spelling lists 
should bring out the relationship of 
the work in spelling to the written woik 
in other subjects. 

But bought spelling hooks aie some- 
times useful in suggesting the grouping 
of moie common words. Teachers will 
find Fied J. SchonelTs The Essential 
Spelling List : 3200 Everyday Words 
Selected , Graded , and Grouped accord- 
ing to Common Difficulty (Macmillan, 
1938) very helpful. 

Writing and Spelling 

As soon as possible children should 
be taught cursive handwriting. Just as 
cursive handwriting helps reading, so 
it will he found to help spelling. In 
printing, children are much more likely 
to transpose the separate letters, When 
once children have learnt cuisivc hand- 
writing there is no need for them to 
have separate writing lessons. The 
spelling lesson is the writing lesson. 
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Children lealize how important it is 
to write well. They can see the direct 
negative results of letters not formed 
properly. Again, the teaching of writ- 
ing must be shared by all. Each 
teacher, whatever her subject, must see 
to it. Children tend to keep their best 
writing for the writing or spelling 
lessons. 

Hints on Teaching Cursive Writing 

In cursive handwriting there aic 
some common types of illegibility. It is 
important to point these out to the chil- 
dren, and to explain how to guaid 
against them, Remind the children- 

(i) To close the a at the top, and the d 
at the bottom. Both these letters are 
wiitten very much in the same way. 

(i) The final loop of the a comes 
down to the line, while that of the o 
must end on top . 

(3) One should be able to see through 
the loop of the c . 

(4) Dot the i and cross the t\ make 
a long nairow loop to the l, but no loop 
for t, b , or h. Mind the little shelf 
m b 

(5) Ovei, ovei, over with the letter ni\ 
over, over with the letter n. 

(6) Under, under with the letter w, 
under, under with the letter w, then up 
and make a little table. 

(7) The e is only half as tall as the /, 
and the 1 should have a roof. 

(8) f has a long stiaight back like l, 
but it goes below the line. 

Children enjoy practising Lhese letters 
and saying the lules. Let them find 
vvoids containing these letters to piactise 
as: meiry, clever , add t over , nine , 
moments. The chilchcn select woids 
from their own spelling books to 
ptaclise. If the children know some 


wiiting rules, they can piactise their 
writing at odd moments; for example, 
when the register is being marked, etc. 

Give the children woids fiom 
written work in other subjects. Let 
the children write paragiaphs, using a 
few sentences only, indenting, and giv- 
ing the proper spacing. The copy 
should be put on the boaid for them. 
Children like to copy interesting 
provcibs, rhymes, verses, etc. Some- 
times they can practise wiiting dates. 
Here is a copy that gives the clrildien 
much pleasure. It brings in unusual 
letters and the use of quotation malks. 

Tiie Rees that Went Up to the Sky 

Fuzzy \Vuzz ? Buzzy Wuzz, Zippety 

Flop, 

All jlew up to ike cheuy-trec lop , 

"Pooh!” said Buzzy Wuzz , "this 
isn't high! 

Let us keep on till we reach the sky.” 

Short periods, not longer than ten 
minutes, are best for writing practice, 
and as far as possible writing should be 
associated with spelling. 

But apart from special lessons and 
pi act ice in connection with cuisive will- 
ing, the childi en need to write a good 
deal before they master the mechanics 
of writing. However, extia practice can 
be obtained in connection with projects 
and 0 ther activities. Purposeful activity, 
it has been said, is the great yardstick 
of wilting as well as reading. Childien 
enjoy making little booklets about 
things that intciest them. The booklet 
idea, ficquently mentioned in the dif- 
ferent sections of these volumes, will be 
found of gieat value. Little booklets can 
be made from pieces of paper 10 in. by 
7-| in folded in half. The writing in 
them may be done in pencil. Clnldien 
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enjoy making a 91 Toy Booklet." They 
draw or paste in a picture of a toy, 
write in the name under, and a sen- 
tence. Fig. 1 8 shows a page from such 
a booklet. The cliildicn write well, be- 
cause they want to make a pretty book 
to show to their mothei s or to give to a 
baby brother or sister. Children of 
seven and eight also like to make a 
class toy book* Each child does a page 
for it. This time the drawings are done 
by the childicn in the art lesson. The 
lesult is often a book of pleasing 
pictures and good witting, Many of the 
sentences, too, prove inteiesting. 



Fig. 1 8 . — "I’qy Booklet, 
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Other subjects that young children 
like to make booklets about are: 

(1) Pets. 

(2) Things I Do at School — / read 
many books , I write, and so on. Draw- 
ings of stick figures improve the page. 

(3) Action. Word Book (see Chapter I). 

(4) Things I Do at Home. 

(5) What the Baker Sells. 

(6) What We Buy at the Sweet Shop. 

(7) Animals (Our Animal Friends). 

(8) Picture Book — name or sentence 
wiitten under each picture. 

(9) Word Book — ivoids I know. 

(10) Capital Letter Book (sentences be- 
ginning with capitals — good for begin- 
ners). 

(t i) Directory, of pupils in the room, 
or "Telephone Directory” for tele- 
phone game. 

(12) Daily Workers (see Fig. 19) — a 
list of daily workers, postman, baker, 
milkman, etc., with a sentence about 
each. This is a valuable book, and en- 
courages thought and observation. 

(13) Things I Wear. 

(14) Dog Days — pictures of dogs with 
labels, name, descriptive sentence. This 
is a veiy popular booklet, because little 
pictures of dogs' heads or dogs can be 
collected from newspapeis. 

(15) Cats 1 Tales — -pictures of cats with 
labels. 

(16) Things I Like to Do. 

(17) Things I Can Do, 

(18) My Name, the Names of My 
Family and Friends. 

(19) A Book of Bhthdays — a popular 
booklet that gives practice in writing 
dates. 

(20) My School, and so on. 

These booklets are suitable for the 
younger childien. Older pupils will 
want to collect harder groups of words, 
for example, words to do with aero- 

] 
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planes. A very useful booklet, apsuL Things Made of Glass. (2) The Fire 

from spelling and writing, is a booklet Engine. (3) A Railway Engine — of 

about "Signs Seen in die Streets," some important line, The children see 

Belisha beaconsj traffic signals. Pedes- liow many parts of the engine they can 

tiians cross here , etc. Tins booklet en- name. (4) A River— this booklet links 

coinages children to keep their eyes up with geography, Children them- 

open. They like to see who can collect the selves will have many suggestions as to 

greatest numbei of signs and notices the word booklets they would like to 

seen in the stieets. Drawings can be make. Much depends on their interests 

made of some of the signs. Some cliil- at the time. Suggestions for varied 

dren will piobably add notices seen on word books will be found in English of 

gates, as “NoHawlteisor Ciiculais/'etc. Your Daily Life , Books I to IV (Long- 

Other suggestions aie: (1) Names of mans). 
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CHAPTER FIVE 

WRITTEN COMPOSITION 


O RAL and written language aie 
only two clinician ways of ex- 
pressing thought, but they are 
not equally simple. 

Fiom Ills earliest clays the child has 
expiessed his thoughts in actions and 
speech— these aie his natural modes of 
expression. Wilting, on the other hand, 
is a highly aitificial activity. The two 
aits, handwriting and composition, 
should not be combined too soon, 
Writing should he practised in connec- 
tion with reading and spelling and 
various activities (see Chapters I, II, 
and IV). 

The following are some easy steps in 
teaching written composition: 

(i) Write some simple sentences on 
the board for the children to study and 
copy, Draw attention to the capital 
letter for the first word at the beginning 
of the sentence, and the full stop at the 
end : 

Snow is soft and white, 

The March wind is blowing. 

My kitten is called Tiny. 

A spider can spin a web. 

Teach the children how to copy. The 
points for study are spelling, capitals, 
and punctuation. Tell them to read the 
sentence, to be sure of its meaning. 
ITow does each sentence end? Does it 
tell something or ask something? They 
all tell something, and therefore end 
with full stops. A sentence that asks a 
question ends with a question maik, 
as ; " Who has seen the wind? ” 


When the children have studied the 
sentences, they should write them with- 
out looking at the blackboard. It is most 
important to stop the word-by-word or 
even lettcr-by-lettcr copying that tends 
to prevail. Such copying is of little 
value. 

Children enjoy drawing little pictures 
and writing sentences for them, as - 
“ The hoy is flying his kite." 

Simple sentences may be taken from 
their reading books and put on the 
board. It is wise to develop the idea of 
a simple sentence through the reading 
familial to the child. Sentences are also 
written on the board that have been 
obtained oially from the class. These 
can be copied by the children in little 
booklets called M My Story Book." (For 
these sentences see Chapter III.) 

Children enjoy choosing for them- 
selves simple sentences from their read- 
ing hooks to copy. In. the case of veiy 
backwatd pupils, the teacher should let 
them read first the sentence they are 
going to write. Quick children like to 
illustrate their sentences when possible. 

Theie are useful sentences to copy 
and exercises on sentences in English of 
Your Daily Life, Book I (Longmans). 

(2) Completing Sentences.— Sentences, 
with one woid missing, are copied on 
the board. The children copy the sen- 
tence and supply the missing word. 
The words omitted should be varied, 
and include nouns, verbs, adjectives, 
and prepositions. The position of the 
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missing word, too, should vary. This 
helps the child to understand the struc- 
ture of the simple sentence, thus : 

My doll has a blue . 

The blackbird has a bill, 

are very fond of milk. 

He was playing the giass. 

There no buns left. 

Dick ran the room. 

Cows cat 

In the case of backward cliildien, 
sentences with nouns omitted can be 
practised; then sentences with veibs 
omitted, and lastly adjectives, 

(3) Completing an Outline . — This is 
a useful type of exercise which can be 
graduated from the veiy simplest exer- 
cise, almost a copying one, to exercises 
that need moie thought and vocabu- 
laiy. The sentences are planned for the 
pupils; they have to complete them: 

About Myself 

My name is . I am old. I 

live . I have brothcis. I have 

sisters. I go to School. My 

teacher is * I leam , 

These exercises involve reading, as 
well as writing and composition 

(4) Pictures . — Pictures are of great 
value in teaching wiitten composition, 
especially to backward children. They 
piovide ideas, aid vocabulary develop- 
ment, and stimulate the imagination. 
The first pictures must be simple, with 
one character only; for example, a cat 
playing with a ball. By the side of the 
picture some of the words needed for a 
sentence are written, as ball, playing, 
with, cat , to make the sentence, The 
cat is playing with the ball . 

Fig, 20 shows a more difficult picture 
(an advertisement for Fry's cocoa), A 
list of words that the child may need 
is printed 011 the back: father , gi\l, 


little, supper, Teddy bear , happy, drink- 
ing, good night. 

The cliildien write any sentences they 
like about the picture. Here are some 
written by children : 

A little girl and her daddy aie 
having teal (The child evidently did 
not notice the bed.) 

A little gill and her father are 
having suppci. 

The little girl has something nice to 
drink. 

Intelligent children will want to write 
more sentences about this picture. 
Backward cliildien may be confused 
because of the two characters. It is wise 
to ask them first to write sentences 
about the little girl, and then about her 
father, thus: 

The little gill looks happy. 

She is drinking something nice. 

She has a Teddy bear. 

Sometimes the pupil can be given a 
picture with two or thiee questions on 
it. Any word difficulties arc written on 
the board or at the back of the pictme, 
as : 

Where is the little girl? 

What is she doing? 

What is her father doing? 

With quick cliildien or good spellers, 
only questions are asked. The pupilo 
have to provide their own words for 
theii simple sentences. 

Finally, pictures only are provided 
and the children write what sentences 
they like. They may wiite descriptions 
of the pictures or stories about die pic- 
tures, as explained in Chapter III, Oral 
Composition, Both these exercises aie 
of great value. Sometimes the descrip- 
tion or story is prepared orally in class. 

Give them piactice now in finding 
good titles for pictures and for then 
s Lories about pictmes. They have some 
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praclice in wilting titles when they 
make picture books about subjects that 
interest them, or class picture books. 

(s) Question Cards. 

(a) Sets of cmds me pieparcd with 
questions about the meaning of what 
the children have been reading. Special 
stolies or paragraphs should be selected 
for this purpose. These cards are useful 
in the case of history and geography. 

(b) Sets of cards are also prepared 
with questions about the pupil, his 
home, his school, his paik, etc. (local 
geography), and subjects that interest 
him; for example : 

Home.— Where do you live? What 
can you see from your bcchoom win- 
dow? etc, 


Street . — Are the houses in your stieet 
built of bucks? How many lights are 
thexe in your street? Is any house in 
your street painted green? Who brings 
your letteis? Is there a pillai-box in 
your street? 

School . — Where is your school? 
What class are you in? etc. 

Town and Shops . — Wheie does your 
mother buy meat? What can you buy 
at a floiisds? Which shop do you 
like best? Where is your library? TIow 
do you get to the shops from your 
home? etc, The questions will depend 
on the children's age. 

Path . — What trees do you know in 
your paik? Are there any flowers 
there? What do you like doing best 
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theie? Have you seen any birds there? 
With whom do you like to go to the pai k? 

Amusements . — Where can you see a 
clown? What is your favourite animal 
in the Zoo? Do you ever go to the 
pictures? 

(6) Simple Paragraphs or Short 
Stories with Easy Questions . 

(<?) Scamp was the smallest puppy I 
ever saw. Daddy brought him home in 
his coat pocket. Nothing showed but 
Scamp’s funny little nose. Now he is a 
big watchdog. He keeps off tramps and 
takes care of us at night. 

What is the Gist thing the story tells 
about Scamp? How was he carried 
home? Plow much of Scamp showed? 
What did Scamp become? Why was 
he useful? How many sentences are 
theie in this stoiy? 

(/;) A little kid stood on the roof of 
a house. He looked down and saw a 
wolf passing by. f< Wolf, I am not 
afraid of you/' he cried. The wolf 
smiled. “You are brave because you 
are on the roof, and I cannot climb up 
to you? ” 

Where was the little kid? Wliat is a 
little kid? What did he see? Why was 
he not afraid of the vrolf? What would 
he have done if he had met the wolf in 
a Geld? What did the wolf say? How 
many sentences are in the story? 

These little stories are good models 
for childicn, and help them to write in 
sentences. They also hitioduce the 
paragraph, 

(7) Writing Original Stories or Sim- 
ple Paragraphs about Subjects of In- 
to est , — These can sometimes be built 
up in the oral lessons (see Chapter III, 
Oial Work). But some must be the 
children's unaided work, and can be 
suggested in this way: (a) Write foui 
sentences about your cat or dog. ( b ) 


Wale four or five sentences about your 
favouiitc toy. (c) Wiitc four sentences 
about an elephant, (d) Wiite some sen- 
tences about a little, boy called Tom. 
Draw a picture of him, 

(8) Most of the suggestions for oral 
composition lessons given in Chapter 
III can be used for written woik: 
describing actions done in fiont of the 
class, riddles, questions, etc, 

(9) Give the chikben the beginning 
sentences of a story. Let them copy 
these sentences and finish the stoiy in 
thiec or four sentences. 

(a) It was a daik, stormy night. Sud- 
denly we beaid a loud thump at the 
door. 

(b) A farmer found a boy in one of 
bis apple trees. “Come down/' he 
called. 

(c) I often do ci lands for Mother. 
One day she sent me to the fish shop. 

(d) Jack was expecting his friend to 
tea. As soon as lie heard a knock at the 
door, he ran down to open it. 

(e) While Dick was staying in the 
country he had an adventuie. 

This cxcicise is good, because chil- 
dien get accustomed to new ways of 
beginning sentences; for example: Sud- 
denly . While Dick . As soon 

as . 

(10) Letter Writing * — This is often a 

valuable cxcicise for backward children. 
Letters or notes, as far as possible, 

should be written with a purpose. 

Letter writing is treated in detail in 

Chapter IX, Titles, Letter Writing, and 
Projects. 

(n) Writing in connection with Pro- 
jects and Activities of Various Kinds , — 
All childten write better when they 
have a pui pose. Written composition 
will play a part in all their lessons, his- 
tory, geogiapby, scripture, etc. Projects 
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involving written work will be found in 
Chapters VIII and IX, Other interest- 
ing projects will be found in Projects for 
the Junior School , Books I to IV (Hai- 
jap), and in English of Your Daily Life , 
Books I to IV (Longmans); for exam- 
ple: Good Things to Eat, Ways of 
Crossing a River, Building a House, 
Clocks, Washing, Signs Seen in the 
Street, The Grocei’s Shop, How We 
Travel, Oui Town, The Post Office, The 
Story of Wilting, Dinner-time Round 
the Woild, etc . 

(ia) Making a Booklet about Tools 
(Fig. 2 1). — Tins is a simple little project. 
The childien think first of all the tools 
they use in school, such as the ruler, 
pen, pencil, needle, thimble, scissors, etc, 
They draw a picture of each tool, and 
say how it is used. They like to see how 
many tools they use at school. If they 
have room in their books, they draw 
and write about the tools used by their 
father and mother; see English of Your 
Daily Life , Book II (Longmans). 

The Paragraph 

Reading lessons and wisely chosen 
copying exercises can be used to develop 
the paragraph sense. In the lowest class 
the children may have been allowed to 



Fig 31 . — Booklet about Tools. 


write related sentences one below the 
othei. When children are eight or nine, 
or befoie if possible, this habit should 
be given lip. Some idea of the para- 
graph has already been given the 
children in connection with oral com- 
position. The short story with a limited 
subject forms a perfect paragraph. (See 
Chapter III, Oral Work.) Again, 
in 01 al work, when retelling stories by 
episodes or paragraphs, as suggested in 
Chapter III, the children get some idea 
of the paragraph. 

Write on the blackboard for the 
childien one of their short stones in 
paragraph form, thus : 

11 Bobby, our little brother, ran away. 
We looked for him for a long time. At 
last we found him in the garden of an 
empty house. Jl 

Then write by tvay of contrast several 
sentences about Bobby, expiessing 
thoughts that have little or no connec- 
tion : 

Bobby, our little brother, ran away. 

Bobby likes to play with our cat. 

Last summer we went to the seaside. 

I like Ice-cream, and so does Bobby. 

Ask the children which set of sen- 
tences tell a story. Let them notice liow 
these are written, one after the other, 
and that the fiist line is 41 indented " (it 
goes in— like a dent in a ball). These 
aie the signs of a written paragraph. 
The first word of the paragraph is not 
close to the margin. Impress upon 
them that the paragraph form is used 
only when the sentences are related; 
that is, when they help each other to 
tell a story or explain or describe some- 
thing. They can think of the sentences 
in a paragiaph as forming a family, 
because they are related. 

Let the children find paragraphs in 
their leaders, and see how indentation 
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makes it plain where new paragraphs 
begin. 

Give them plenty of piactice dining 
the reading lessons in telling what each 
paiagiaph is about, or finding titles or 
topic sentences for each paiagraph. (See 
Chapteis II and II.) 

Written Exercises 

(i) A short paragiaph is written on 
the boaid. The children copy it. They 
notice the indentation at the beginning; 
and study it caiefully before they begin 
to write. Children like to copy these 
short stories from the board, to make a 
book of short stories to take home to 
then motheis. This means careful lead- 
ing, studying, and copying. The stories 
must be short. Heie is an example that 
may be useful: 

The Fox and the Lion 

“ A fox who had never seen a lion 
met one for the fiist time. He was so 
frightened that he almost died of fright 
When he met the lion a second time, 
he was still frightened, but not so 
much. When he saw the lion the third 
time, the fox was so bold that he went 
up to him and asked him how he was/' 
— ^ZEsop, 

Before they begin to copy the above 
story, ask them what all the sentences 
in the story tell about. Sentences 
written in this way, all related or telling 
about one subject — the Fox and the 
Lion — aie called a paiagiaph. It is 
generally easy to hud a title for a short 
paragiaph 

(2) The children themselves choose 
a paragiaph in their leadcis. They 
notice the margin of ihe page, wheie 
the hist line begins and wlicic the last 
line ends, They study it caiefully. It is 
probably wise for the teacher to see the 


paiagiaph chosen, especially 111 the 
case of backward children. If needs he, 
they can lead their paiagiaph in a 
leading period, to make sure they 
understand wliat it is about. They then 
write a tide or a sentence telling what 
the paragiaph is about. 

(3) Give the children a list of lelaLed 
and unrelated sentences. Let them pick 
out and copy any 1 elated sentences . 

There was a house in the distance 

Of what is the squirrel thinking? 

It was a cold, bright OcLobcr mom- 

ing- 

Theie were many buns in the shop 
window. 

The childicn in waim coats were 
gathering chestnuts. 

The above is a difficult set of sen- 
tences for dull childien. They may not 
be able to find the two 1 elated sen- 
tences: "It was a cold, bright October 
morning. The children, in warm coats, 
weie gathering chestnuts/' 

It is easier if all the sentences aie 
related except one, thus: 

Peter went to the seaside. 

The boy hurried to school. 

Theie he saw children on the sands. 

lie tan to join them with his bucket 
and spade. 

The childien pick out the uni elated 
sentence , and write the vest of the sen- 
tences in paragraph fonn. 

(4) The study of the paiagraph, or 
the lecognition of the paiagraph, will 
go on in all the lessons in the upper 
classes, especially English, history, and 
geogiapliy. The children soon notice 
that their history book is arranged in 
paiagiaphs. If they loan the habit of 
trying to get the main idea or ideas 
£10111 each paragraph, and n y to re- 
membci the order of the ideas 01 topics, 
they will find it the gicatest help to 
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learning. Paiagraph study is a way of 
thinking over what is reach Some chil- 
dren tend always to lead in sentences, 
and aie never able to link the sentences 
together and get the main idea. One of 
the best intelligence tests is to ask 
children to give the main thought or 
topic of the paragiapb. Many chilclicn 
give the fust sentence as the topic of 
the paragiapb. This, of course, may 
or may not be right. Just as children 
get away from words and lea in to grasp 
sentences, so they must get away from 
sentences and learn to grasp paragtaphs. 

(5) I11 the upper classes the children 
may be given the titles of two or three 
paragraphs of a story, and asked to 
wiite it, thus : 

(1) Tony's rabbit. 

(1) The escape of the rabbit. 

(3) How Tony found it. 

With younger children the one- 
paragiaph stoiy should be continued 
for some time. Childien readily see 
that if they are to write, for example, 
about their holidays, one event is all 
that they can manage properly. 

Sentence Structure 

From the simple sentence children go 
on to the compound and complex sen- 
tences, It is not, however, until 
children have reached the mental age 
of nine that they introduce much 
variety into tlieir sentences. Children 
of eight and nine begin to use com- 
pound sentences in their written woik* 
Indeed, it is often necessary to check 
the use of and, while encouraging the 
use of but. 

The Use of 0 and/* “ but.* Compound 
Sentences 

Let a child come out and perform 
two actions; for example, cleaning the 


Mackboaid and writing on it. The 
children write down what he did: 

He cleaned the blackboaid and wrote 
on it, 

Intelligent childien will see that they 
have written two simple sentences 
joined by and, viz.. He cleaned the 
blackboard . He wrote on it. They like 
to know the name of this sentence: a 
compound sentence, because com- 
pounded or made up of two or more 
sentences. Let the children compaie 
compound nouns, such as blackboard, 
twenty-three, one-half. 

Let the children think of a number 
of compound sentences to write ; 

Tom cleaned his shoes and brushed 
his coat. 

Tom cleaned his shoes, brushed his 
coat, and dressed himself caiefully, 
(In this sentence comes the use of the 
comma; see Chapter VIII.) 

Encourage the children to use but in 
answering such questions as : 

What is the difference between a cat 
and a dog? 

A cat has shaip claws, but a dog has 
not. 

A cat has soft fur, but a dog has hair, 
etc. 

In Chapter VI there are suggestions 
for exercises on words opposite in mean- 
ing. Children use these words in simple 
sentences. Then they combine them to 
form compound sentences, thus: 

Butter is soft. Stone is hard. 

Butter is soft, but stone is hard. 

It is dull today. It was bright yester- 
day. 

It is dull today, but it was bright 
yesterday, 

Jack is idle. Maiy is busy, etc. 

Childien are given words opposite in 
meaning (see Chapter VI), and asked to 


use them in compound sentences. 
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Complex Sentences 

These arc rarely used as freely as 
compound sentences, and children must 
be given a good deal oE help with 
vaiious complex sentences if they are 
to make progiess. The easiest complex 
sentences are those containing an if 
clause. Indeed, children of eight and 
nine often use the conjunction if oC 
their own accord. 

Let a child tell what she would like 
to do if she had five shillings to spend 
or if she were a fairy . Sonic of the 
children's sentences are written on the 
board: 

If I had five shillings to spend, I 
would buy a little dog. 

If I weie a fairy, I would dance in the 
moonlight. 

The children notice that these aie not 
simple sentences. Each is really two sen- 
tences joined by if , but one sentence 
depends on the other. If I were needs 
another sentence to complete it. 

The children now write some iutei eat- 
ing " If I were " sentences, or " If I 
had 11 sentences/' or any sentences (in- 
telligent cliildien can learn the word 
clauses) joined by i\\ as : 

I will come tomorrow if it is fine. 

If you will come with me, I will go 
shopping. 

Encourage the children to vaiy theii 
sentences by beginning some with an 
"if clause" and ending some with an 
" if clause* 11 

Give the children complex sentences 
to complete with 11 if clauses 11 : 

I shall go to the seaside tomonow . 

He will fall down . 

I would buy a bicycle . 

You will not be late for school . 

The plants will wither . 

Exercises something like the above 


can be made for clauses of time, and 
place, clauses of leason, i dative clauses, 
etc. Fiist they complete sentences like 
these : 

When the party was over . 

From vvheie I sit . 

Because he was so tired . 

Whenever I hear music , 

While he was waiting . 

and then: 

He luu liccl home when . 

lie was late for school because . 

This is the place where . 

Relative clauses are difficult for 
children to use coucctly, and need con- 
stant practice. Write these joining 
words on the board: who, whom , 
whose } which j that , and give examples 
of tlieir uses : 

There was an old woman who lived 
in a shoe. 

This is the boy whom we met yester- 
day. 

He wondeicd to whom the book 
belonged. 

He won deied whose book it was. 

He did not know which of the two he 
liked best. 

The ball that was lost was found. 
This is the child that I met. 

Give the children sentences to join: 

I saw the man. He stole the dog 
[who), 

I like the little gill. She lives next 
door (who). 

We live in a village. It is very pretty 
(to hie h or that). 

This is the gill. The teacher piaises 
her (whom)- 

The ship was wiecked. It was laden 
wuh food (that). 

The ship that was wrecked was laden 
with food, 

This is the doll. I want it (that), 
What causes a good deal of trouble. 
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This is what I want. The boy found 
what lie wanted. 

It is best not to ask chiltlien to join 
sentences with what, but give them only 
sentences in which what is used cor- 
rectly. Ghildien often use what instead 
of that, thus : 

The vase what was broken. 

Give them plenty of practice in these 
sentences: The vase that was broken 
was thrown away. The purse that l 
found was empty. Will you have the 
one that I brought? 

The use of that must be practised 
again and again, so that the sound o£ 
M the vase what/' 11 1 the one what/' ff the 
purse wliat" sound wrong, and they 
naturally say, " the vase that” " the one 
that ," etc. 

Model sentences, showing the dif- 
ferent uses of conjunctions as well as 
relative pronouns, are useful for back- 
ward children. They can he thought 
out in the 01 al lessons, and are especially 
helpful to illiterate children if they deal 
with familiar activities and the daily 
life of the child. There is no need, of 
course, to wony the children with the 
word relative pronouns — the woids can 
all be called joining words . But to draw 
the children's attention to the structure 
of these sentences is essential. 

In the Handbook of Suggestions for 
Teachers (1946) it says, in connection 
with training in written expression in 
the Primary School (Junior School): 
“Most of the capacity to wiite English 
in an ordered form and according to 
the accepted convention is derived fioni 
familiarity with books and from the 
practice of moderately foimal and con- 
tinuous speech. But some direct teach- 
ing will save time and lepeatcci explana- 
tions. There will he abundant piactice, 
for example, in the use of the full stop 


and the capital letter, and later on in 
the use of the relative ptonoun and of 
the inveited relative , of quotation 
marks and question maiks.” (One won- 
ders why the use of the difficult lelative 
pronoun is put among the compara- 
tively veiy easy full stop and question 
mark I ) 

The children must he encouraged to 
look in their reading books for sen- 
tences containing clauses beginning 
with when , while, 1 whenever , where , 
who which , that , because , etc. In 
some cases the children copy their 
" finds." 

In the oral composition lessons they 
can he encouraged to use the sentences 
they have studied, but on the whole 
they will not get much help from 
speech, especially the children from 
poor neighbourhoods. Direct teaching 
and abundant practice in written woik 
are needed. 

Teachers may find some help with 
regard to complex sentences in The 
Land of Words, Books I to IV (Bell). 
The children will enjoy the amusing 
sfoiy of "Mr, Pronoun,” who shows 
Tom and Betty how to join sentences 
with who, that, ancl which. 

Most children enjoy making " Self- 
help Sentence Books " (see Chapter VI), 
in which they put each kind of sentence 
that they learn about; two simple sen- 
tences — a statement and a question; two 
compound sentences — and and but ; and 
then all the many complex sentences. 
They can use these books for reference, 
On the cover they put a design of 
capital letteis because all sentences 
begin with capital letters. 

They ai range their complex sentences 
under the joining woids used. Simple 
exercises on sentence joining can be 
based on diese : 
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(0 M if. 

You are not as tall as I am. 

If you come to my house, I will show 
you my kitten. 

(2) When, where, while. 

I will come when 1 am leady. 

I know a bank zvhere violets glow. 
Make liay while the sun shines. 

(3) After s before > then, until = till. 

After we had started, the weather 

cleared, 

Before I go out, I will write a letter. 
When the clown entered, then the 
fun began. 

We waiLed at Lhe entrance until you 
came. 

Ring till you get an answer. 

(4) Because, than, although , whenever. 
We liked the clowns became they 

were so funny, 

I am much taller than you are. 

He would skate, although he was told 
the ice was not safe. 

Whenever I hear a meriy tune I want 
to dance. 

(5) Who, whose, whom, which , that. 

I do not know whose dog this is. 

I wonder who will win the prize? 

The child to whom the prize is given 

will be happy. 

Here is the book that you lent me. 
These aie the apples which giew in 
my garden. 

(6) Since, unless , foi . 

Since it seemed likely to lain, we 
hurried home. 

I shall not go unless I hear from you. 
He could not have seen me, for I was 
not there. 

(7) However , nevertheless, there foie, 

whether . 

Howevei much I try, I cannot do this 
sum, 

Perhaps you have seen it in many 
books, novel theless I think it is wrong, 


My tcaclici told me how to spell this 
word, therefore I know it is light. 
Whether it rains or not, I shall go. 

The last two gioups of words (6) and 
(7) are, on the whole, least used by 
childien. 

Many children will enjoy putting in 
their " Self-help Sentence Books ” exam- 
ples of sentences to show the use of each 
of the joining words used above. Some 
will collect 01 cons ti net only a few sen- 
tences for the easier words, such as 
because or after . But they will all be 
encomaged to think a lutle more about 
senLence structure, and notice the sen- 
tences used in then leading books. This 
applies particularly to the upper classes, 
who aie leading more widely and thcie- 
forc meeting more idiomatic English, 
Children should also he encomaged 
to make sentences containing either , . . 
or, neither . . , nor, no . , . or. 

Either jam or marmalade is nice for 
tea. 

Neither Tom noi Betty was at school. 
No boy or girl is absent today. 

Either you are wiong or I am wiong. 
You can either bicycle to school or go 
by train. 

Childien need to be encouraged to 
vary the form of their sentences and to 
use new cxpiessions. One way to do this 
is to set questions on shoit stories or 
paragraphs, and to underline some of 
the woids the child is to use in her 
answer, foi example: 

“Many a night the little mean aid 
sLood by the open window of the palace. 
Looking up through the dark blue 
watei she could see the moon and stais. 
Their light was pale, but they looked 
much bigger th lough the water than 
they do lo 0111 eyes. From time to time 
a dark shadow glided between hei and 
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them. Eit her a wliale or else a ship, she 
knew, must be passing above hci. If it 
weic a ship, she wondered who was on 
board and what they were thinking 
about. She longed to know more of the 
blight world above the sea. J ' 

(1) What did the little mermaid do 
many a night? 

(2) What could she see? 

(3) How did the moon and stars look 
to licr? 

(4) What glided from time to time 
between her and the moon and stars? 

(5) What did she know was passing 
above hei? 

(6) If it were a ship, what did she 
wonder? 

(7) Of what did she long to know 
more? 

Letting the chiklien reproduce shoit 
stories, descriptions, or interesting para- 
giaphs is also a good way to encourage 
them to use complex sentences, and 
good opening sentences, if the children 
study the paiagraph sufficiently to 
assimilate some sentences or phrases in 
their original form. Whether the chib 
dien do assimilate any sentences or 
phrases depends a good deal upon their 
interest in the paragraph. If it makes 
an impiession on them, they often 
remember a striking phiase or expres- 
sion. 

Sometimes it happens that no child 
does, and the story is reproduced in 
their own limited vocabulary. In this 


case, it is often wise to lead the story 
again and call their attention to the apt 
word or good phiase. Then let them 
leurite it. 

Although childien in the Primary 
School learn little giammar, it makes 
their English work more inteiesting 
and progress more possible if they learn 
that there are diffeient kinds of sen- 
tences, and collect them as described. 
Often the children seem to make little 
progress in English because the work is 
so vague. 

Again, it helps vocabulary wotlt and 
the teaching of English if children 
know that there are different kinds of 
words, doing different woik — nouns, 
pionouns* verbs, adjectives; adverbs 
(woids or phrases telling how, when, 
or where), and joining words. In the 
next chapter, the parts of speech are 
dealt with under vocabulaiy woik. 

Various projects are also suggested 
that will aid written work. Fuither sug- 
gestions for written woik will also he 
found in Chapter VIII, which deals 
with punctuation, the use of capital 
letters, etc. 

A useful series of English books that 
encourage children to talk and write, 
and suggest worth-while reading is the 
11 Living English ,J Scries for Junior 
Schools by J. W. Mai riot t, These are 
four books dealing with subjects of in- 
teiest to childien: Round the House, 
Rat-Tat-Tnt , Further Afield, and Out of 
Doors (Newnes Educational Publishing 
Company, Ltd.), 
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VOCABULARY WORK AND SIMPLE 
GRAMMAR 


Vocabulary 

O NE cannot stress too often the 
value of building up a child’s 
spoken vocabulaiy. Backward 
readers will lemain backward icadeis 
unless they acquit c a meaningful 
spoken vocabulaiy. 

The children’s vocabulary is increased 
by: (i) their activities, both in and out 
of school, (2) the different subjects they 
learn — history, geography, nature 
study, etc. Each subject gives them 
new words. Every new thing they learn 
to do in the handwoik lesson, especially 
in connection with weaving and other 
ciafts, helps them to acquire a moie 
varied vocabulary. This is why, often, 
backward readers make no more pro- 
gress, or even less progress, if they diop 
a subject to give more time to leading. 
History and geography, if rightly 
taught, aie a great help to reading, 
Geography often appeals to backwaid 
readers. They want to lead the names 
on sketch-maps. They want to make 
and read sentences about Red Indians. 
Stories of life ill the jungle appeal to 
them moie than easy Readers do. 

Chapters I and II naturally contain 
suggestions for vocabulaiy work, since 
learning to read is learning new words, 
but a number of woids come and go. 
New woids met in leading are often 
forgotten in a few days, Whether a 
child will lemember a word 01 not 


depends on the number of times he sees 
or heais it — repetition, or on the depth 
of the impression the woid made on 
him. Opportunities must therefore be 
given for repetition, and means some- 
times found for making words "im- 
pressive.” New words heard in the 
handwork lesson, woids that tell a child 
how to make things, are often remem- 
bered. Hence the value of using the 
handwoik lessons to teach some read- 
ing, or leading about how to make 
things in the reading periods. If direc- 
tions are sometimes written on the 
board (the blackboard should never be 
despised) in which new words aie intro- 
duced, these will often pass easily into the 
child’s spoken and written vocabulary. 

Again, acting scenes from history or 
litcratuie (see Drama Section) helps to 
impress woids on children. The words 
come to life, as it weie. 

The spoken vocabulary, built up with 
the reading vocabulary, pievents the 
child fiom approaching words as 
aitificial and arbitiary symbols, hence 
the value of oral work and the use of 
pictuies and diawings, etc. 

Pictures 

Pictures are useful because they make 
an impression on the child. Childien 
remember well what they see in pic- 
tuies; for example, a child who sees a 
coloured picture of a fine tawny lion 
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(Plate I, Nature Study Sect ion) tends to 
remember the word tawny. The names 
o£ a great many colours are often best 
taught by picEuies — russet, dove-colour, 
golden hi own, etc. Pictures of autumn 
scenes will help childien to find more 
colours in the leaves they see in the parks, 
and find names for them — pule yellow , 
dark brown, tawny, etc. Some pictures 
should be chosen for then colonis. 

Pictures are especially useful for 
vocabulary woik for little ones, pic- 
tures of fauns (Plate XX, Nature Study 
Section), seaside scenes, river scenery, 
etc, From a liver scene the following 
words may be learnt: The cattle are 
standing in a shallow part of the river, a 
ford, Butterflies aie hove) mg over the 
flowers, The river curues and winds. A 
bridge spans the river. Overhanging tiees 
cast shadows. Ripples on the water, etc. 

Making Picture Books 

The teacher prints words or phrases 
on the board she wants the childien to 
remember, The children find pictures 
that illustrate tire words, and paste 
them in a book. Under each picture 
they write the name. The best plan is 
to let the children mount their pictuies 
on separate pieces of paper and then tie 
them together to form booklets. Some- 
times the words chosen are to do with 
some central topic suitable to the age of 
the children; for example: The Gaiden 
(lawn mower, gaiden roller, hose, etc,), 
the Kitchen, Fumituie, A Grocers 
Shop (or other shop), Toys, etc. 

Good pictures can he found in the 
newspaper, and in catalogues and adver- 
tisements, As these are well drawn, 
they are often worth studying from the 
point of view of art, and the child is the 
gainer by looking at them and cutting 
them out. The woids are left on the 


board until the booklets are complete. 
The child often has to consult and read 
them, saying, " I still have to find a 
picture of a machine /’ etc. 

Older children may find pictuies for 
more difficult words (not necessarily 
names of things); for example : A Con- 
versation (Fig. 22, Barratls' advertise- 
ment), A New Costume, Toilet Soap, 
Jewellery, etc. 

Sometimes the children may be 
allowed to collect their own pictures, 
mount them, and add the name or title 
to each. These booklets, when well 
made, give pleasuie both to tlie childien 
and to their parents. Through looking 
at them, they add to their vocabulary 
and learn to spell There are many 
ways of varying these booklets and their 
use. Sometimes sentences or little stories 
can he written under the pictuie. In 
the case of Fig. 22, a conversation can 
be written. But the underlying idea is 
the making of a word or phrase booklet 
to give the child as real an understand- 
ing of woids as possible. 

Descriptive Words 

Children have few woids with which 
to describe things. The word nice ; for 
example, is used far too often. The 
following methods help children to 
thinlt of new words, and interest them 
in finding suitable descriptive words 01 
adjectives : 

(i) Let the childien for a week notice 
the different kinds of fruits and vege- 
tables in the shops. (If it is winter, it 
must be toys, or fish, etc.) They think 
of good words to describe them. When 
they think of a woid, they bring it to 
school and it is written on the board. 
The child must also name the fruit or 
vegetable that made her think of the 
descriptive word, as green cabbage, red 
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tomatoes, yellow bananas. 

Alter a bit it becomes 
harder for children to find 
an adjective not on the 
board; they have to think, 
and thus more interesting 
words aie found: rosy apples, 
bright yellow oranges, 
yellow and brozvn bananas, 
crisp lettuce, fresh parsley, 
and otheis, such as pink, 
delicious , juicy } luscious 
(fiom an older group), 
etc. 

When sufficient descrip- 
tive words have been col- 
lected, each one is written 
on a card or slip of 
paper, and the cards or 
slips placed in a box. The teacher 
says they are going to pack a basket of 
fruit and vegetables to send to a hospi- 
tal in such and such a town, Each child 
must put something in the basket. A 
child comes out and draws a slip of 
paper from the box. She reads the 
descriptive word, say ripc } and says, “I 
am going to put in a lipe pear," and so 
on. If a child chooses a word that he 
cannot read, say, luscious, lie says he is 
going to his garden to find something 
and carries the word to his desk to learn 
it, Then he returns with, perhaps, a 
bunch of luscious grapes. 

(2) The children see bow many 
adjectives they can find to describe 
something; for example, a cake, a book , 
a kitten , etc, Children are surprised to 
find how many adjectives theie are for 
describing a book. After denouncing 
the inevitable "nice/' the teacher can 
lead them into thinking of the follow- 
ing: 


£ , funny 

useful 

out of the common amusing 

comic 

In another list they can give the nega- 
tive side: silly, foolish, dry, dull, un- 
interesting, ordinary, too long, tedious. 

It is especially useful to let children 
think of words to describe writing 
(mechanical writing). It will draw their 
attention to their own writing, and per- 
haps make them critical I : large, small, 
neat, untidy, upright, sloping, careful, 
clear, good, bad. 

Let them write down adjectives ex- 
piessing piaise of each of the following 
things — one adjective for each woid: 
(1) cake, (2) girl, (3) book, (4) liver, (5) 
dog, (6) pictuie, (7) scent. Each noun in 
this list needs a different adjective. Let 
the children find out why it would be 
foolish to try to apply the same adjec- 
tive to them all. 

Then let the children write down 
woids expressing blame of ceitain 
things, as: (1) eggs, (2) road, (3) loses, 
(4) hats, (5) cake, (6) soap, (7) tabic, (8) 
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water, (9) sitLing-room. They must find 
as many adjectives as they can for each 
noun. This needs thought. We can 
blame an egg by calling it bad , but we 
do not usually say a bad cake, or a bad 
table . A cake may be stale or mouldy, 
and a table rickety , ugly, unsteady, 
dirty, plain. The children may have 
difficulty in finding words to blame 
roses. They may not think of withered , 
faded, dtooping , It requiies thought to 
find the right descriptive adjectives. 

It makes a useful exeicise to let 
childien write a list of ten nouns. They 
can do this the day before, and biing 
the list to class the next day, because 
each child must have in mind a good 
adjective that expiesse 3 praise (or 
blame) of each thing he has named, In 
class the lists are exchanged. (Each list 
must state the adjectives requited — 
those that blame or those that praise.) 
The children read their lists carefully 
and write down the best adjectives they 
ran think of. The lists aie then 
returned, each to the one who fitst 
wrote it. The owners see if the adjec- 
tives wiitten on their paper are correct, 
or better than the ones they had in 
mind. The best lists aie pinned on the 
board. Children also like to discuss 
their lists, 

Making Booklets for the Parts of 
Speech 

It is a great help to vocabulary work 
and to English generally if the children 
know the names of the parts of speech. 
They need no definitions or genet aliza- 
tions given them, They must do the dis- 
covering, and much later on arrive at 
definitions. 

First let them make a booklet for 
nouns that they find, a Noun Booklet. 
It is difficult, to think of something dis- 


tinctive to go on the cover. If the 
childien have read about the gay doings 
of Mr. Noun, Mr. Adjective, Dr. Verb, 
etc., in The Land of Words, Books I to 
IV (Bell), they can put a picture of Mr. 
Noun on the cover (Fig. 23). Mr. Noun, 
the childien notice, is very wealthy, be- 
cause he has so many names (the name 
of eveiy thing we can see, touch, hear, 
smell, or think about belongs to him), 
He always canies about with him a 
case packed full with some of his many 
woicls. The cbilchen realize they can 
put only a few of his words in their 
booklets. 

First they divide their booklets into 
four paits, The gieater number of pages 
are kept for Common Nouns; one- 
fourth will be enough for Proper 
Nouns. (Some children insist on having 
a separate book for Proper Names.) 
They collect their nouns under dif- 
ferent headings: (1) School nouns — 
hook, blackboard, geography, music, 
etc., (2) Garden Nouns, (3) Grocer's 
Shop, (4) Washing, (5) New Inventions, 
etc. 

The children also collect Proper 
Nouns under headings, as Names of 
Girls, Names of Boys, Names of Towns, 
Names of Streets, Names of Counties, 
etc. 

Mr. Adjective's Booklet (Fig. 24).— 
Mr. Adjective can also be copied from 
The Land of Woids (Bell). He is 
dressed like a postman, and has a large 
sack of adjectives. He waits upon Mi, 
Noun, because all his words arc used 
with nouns. The childien can think 
of many ways of filling up Mr. 
Adjective’s Book. Here are some sugges- 
tions : 

(a) Diaw or find some pictures of 
cakes or buns. Beside the pictures write 
a list of adjectives to be used in desciib- 
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ing tliem*. new, stale , fresh, mouldy, 
lick, plain, zoell-baked, sugary, dainty , 
tempting, brown, etc, 

(fi) On another page, a pictuie of a 
dog is pasted, or the names of some 
dogs punted, and descriptive words 
found for them: faithful, frisky , big, 
rough-haired , swly, good-tempered, 
black and tan , etc. 

(c) The name Boy Scout is priiucd at 
the head of the next page (it may he 
difficult for the children to find 
pictures). There are 
many words to desciihe 
a boy scout: trust- 
worthy, obedient, loyal, 
cou) teous, fiiendly , 
helpful, thrifty, reverent, 
clean, 'brave, eager, etc. 

[d) It is interesting if 
the childicn ai range 
some woids in two 
columns; for example, 
they have one column 
for words that describe 
a good boy, and another 
for words that describe 
a had boy, thus: 

A Good Boy 
obedient 
good-tempered 
industrious 

A Bad Boy 
disobedient 
bad-tempered 
idle, lazy 

Childi en so metimes 
like to find adjectives 
to describe their ideal 
Queen of the May, a 
Piiate, a Cosy Kitchen, 


an Untidy Sittings oom, etc. Each 
child tries to make the most interesting 
hook she can. By finding pictures, or 
drawing pictures and wilting names, 
the children realize that adjectives 
aie used with nouns, that is, that 
Mr. Adjective waits upon Mr. Noun. 
The noun is the moic important 
word. 

Ml Pionoim’s Booklet ( Fig. 25) may be 
a long, narrow book with very few pages, 
because Mr, Pronoun is long and thin 
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and has veiy few words. Mr. Pronoun’s 
words, too, are not very interesting, 
because they stand for some of Mr, 
Noun's words. The children are inter- 
ested to find that they can count Mr. 
Ptonoun’s woids and write them all in 
his book, but no one can count or 
write all the words that belong to rich 
Mr. Noun. Every new invention gives 
him more words, such as telephone , 
wireless ; flying bombs , etc. 


Pronouns . — 1 (me), 

we (us); you; he (him), 
she (her); it, they 
(them); this, that , these , 
and those; one , any, 
anyone, anybody, any- 
thing; some , somebody, 
someone, something ; 
none , nobody, nothing; 
other, another; all, few , 
many, several, each, 
either, neither, every- 
one, who j which, that, 
what. 

It is helpful and in- 
teresting if the children 
make a sentence for 
each pronoun : 1 am 
going out. Give me an 
apple. We are working 
hard. Please, give us 
some apples. You are a 
good gill, but you are 
naughty boys. He met 
me. She is a nice girl. 
I met her in the Park, 
etc. This is my house. 
That is not mine. 
These are nice apples. 
I envy nobody. Noth- 
ing worries me. Some- 
one is talking. Each 
of the hoys claims this 
pen, Is either of these 
books yours? etc. 

A Booklet for Dr. Verb will intro- 
duce them to many new action words. 
(They have already made a simple 
booklet of action words, see Chapter I 
ancl Chart II.) On the cover of tlicir 
new booklets they draw little stick 
figuics doing things, as in Fig 26. They 
had better call their booklet " Dr. 
Verb's Woids" and not “Doing 
Woids," because they will one day have 
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to learn that some veibs speak of hav- 
ing and being as well as doing. 

There aie such a great number of 
verbs that it is best for the children to 
choose some interesting headings, such 
as: Holiday Verbs; Schoolroom Verbs, 
as — to read , to write; Household Verbs 
— to scrub y to wash , to dress, etc,; Rail- 
way Station Veibs, and so on They 
will also like to have a page 01 so foi 
action woids they meet in their 
leading. 

In The Land of Words (Bell) they 
will find a picture of Dr. Verb. Here 
it explains that Dr. Verb thinks lie 
is very important and learned, be- 
cause every sentence must have a verb 
in it. 

Children aie interested to see how 
nouns and pronouns work with verbs to 
make sentences. Piououns and verbs, 
they sec, make very short sentences, as : 

I walk , you run, he learns , she sezvs, we 
dance , you sing, they talk . The chil- 
dren le member that all these pionouns 
stand for the names of people, or 
nouns, 

A Booklet of Adverbs (Fig, 27). — A 
similar booklcL can be made for Mr. 
Adverb’s words. Just as Mr. Adjective 
waits upon Mr. Noun, so Mi. Adverb 
waits upon Dr, Veil). Adverbs are used 
with verbs to tell: How an action is 
done, as He writ.es nicely ; when an 
action is done, as He went yesterday; 
where an action is done, as. The aeio- 
plane landed here. 

The children call theii booklets 
“The How, When, and Where Book- 
let ” or " Mr. Adverb's Booklet ” 
(Fig. 27). _ 

The childien have separate pages for 
the “How” words and pbiases, the 
u When ” words and phrases, and the 
“Where” words and phrases. In the 



Fig — Booklet rou Mn Pronoun. 


Woid-maldng Section the making of 
adverbs fiom adjectives is dealt with. 
When the childien can “ make ad- 
veibs/’ they have many to add to their 
“Iiow” pages; for example, slow } be 
walks slowly; a caLeful boy writes caie- 
fully, etc. 

They like to look through theii read- 
ing books to find words and plnases 
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chat tell when, as, in a moment , early , 
last night , at bieak of day, at eleven 
o'clock, etc. 

Chilchen also learn much from col- 
lecting phrases that tell where. They 
can make thawings to illustrate some 
of their phrases, or place objects in the 
position indicated by the phrase, as, in 
the middle, on the left } by the window , 
under the tree, in the corner , along the 
river , in all directions, on the surface , 
ofi deck, beside the fire , through the 
cornfield, etc. 

Through the phrases collected fiom 
their books, one often discovers some 
that a child has not properly grasped. 
They aie to him merely words he can 
read. 

The above suggestions, used side by 
side with the reading programme, will 
all help to develop word and phrase 
vocabulary. 

Children like to call these booklets 
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" Self-help Booklets/' because they are 
really helping themselves as they fill 
them carefully with material they have 
found foi themselves. They also use 
these hooks for le vision and oral 
work. 

The joining words (conjunctions) 
they have already used in their sentence 
booklets. 

Other Suggestions for Vocabulary 
Work 

Substituting one word for another is 
a valuable exeicise, but this has al- 
ready been dealt with ill Chapter II, 
Reading. 

Opposites 

First let the children use the word 
opposite in phiases and sentences: (i) 
The tree opposite to the house, (i) 
Opposite sides of a square. Let the 
children make a diawing of a square 
and maik the opposite sides. (3) One 
child can stand opposite to anothei, 
(4) The two men came from opposite 
diiections, Diaw them. 

We say stone is hard, and butter is 
soft . Hard, we know, is the opposite to 
soft. 

Give the children two columns of 
woids. Tell them that each word in 
the (list column has an opposite in the 
second column. They must find the 
opposite; then use the two woids in a 
sentence. When they have finished the 
fust word, they go on to the second 
word in the first column, and find its 
opposite, and again use the two in a 
sentence. As far as possible the words 
should be chosen from the books that 
the children are using. Here aie useful 
lists of opposites: 
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quiet 

merry 

bottom 

clever 

stupid 

dark 

rough 

dull 

Lop 

sad 

idle 

light 

busy 

beautiful 

early 

bright 

erusy 

difficult 

smooth 

crooked 

ugly 

noisy 

late 

straight 


The children should be en- 
couraged to write interesting 
sentences; for example, She 
liked the quiet country fields 
after her stay in the noisy 
town. 

Another Exercise in Oppo- 
sites . — The teacher writes on 
the hoard a list of words. By 
the side of each word she 
writes tlnee or four words, 
among which is die opposite to 
the first word, thus : rude — 
kind, polite, mean, good. 

The children copy the words, 
and in each case underline the 
word which is the opposite to 
the first word. Here are some 
for upper classes: 



Fig. 27* — Booklet ron Advhuis, 


tall — large, shoit, squaie, huge, 
up — undei, over, down, on. 
laugh — sing, talk, giggle, ciy. 
dangerous — wild, bad, safe. 

-friend — person, companion, enemy. 

fine — little, coarse, small. 

fat- — big, huge, thin. 

foolish — smart, silly, wise, funny. 


list of woids, each of which belongs to 
one of the above headings. The chil- 
dren airange them under the tight 
headings : veal, violet, radiator, sausage, 
rose, wheel, seat, tank, beef, carnation, 
brake, ham, daffodil, pork, tyre, win- 
dow, bacon, lily. 

Other interesting headings are: 


Sorting Words 

The children aie given thiee head- 
ings : 

Garden Motor-car Butchei's Shop 

When these have been written down, 
the teacher wiites on the board a mixed 


(i) Baker’s Shop. (2) Zoo, (3) School- 
room. 

(1) Dresser or China Cupboard, (2) 
Waidrobc. (3) Writing Desk. 

(i) Fruit Shop. (2) Farmyard. (3) Bed- 
room. 
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Increasing Lists . — This makes an 
amusing game, and tests childien's 
vocabulary both oial and writLen. The 
teacher writes on the board two or three 
words o£ classified lists — lists. o£ tiees, 
articles o£ dress, parts of the body, 
birds, fruit, furniture, woikcrs, diinks, 
sweets, jewellery, etc., thus : 

(r) Oak, beech, . . * 

(2) Dress, hat, tie, . . . 

(3) Hand, elbow, eyes, . . . 

(4) Robin, wren, . . . 

(5) Desk, seat, hook, . . . 

(6) Chairs, piano, bed, , . . 

(7) Tiger, lion, . , . 

{8) Top, doll, . . . 

(9) Milk, water, . . . 

(10) Farmer, carpenter, . . . 

(1 1) Chocolate, toffee, . . . 

(12) Veal, mutton, ham, . . . 

(13) Beads, rings, . . . 

(14) Motor, wagon, . * . 

The children copy die woids and see 
who can increase the lists to the greatest 
extent, 

Sorting Words according to Their 
Use 

Let the child] en sort words into lists 
under two headings: 

What People Do 
(Doing Words or Verbs) 

What People Are Like 
(Descriptive Words) 

Remind the children that "doing 
words " can easily be found by putting 
a pronoun in fiont of them and seeing 
if a sentence is made, as, smile, 1 smile ; 
but rice is clearly not a veib; we cannot 
say "I rice. 1 ’ Let them apply this test 
to the following list : 


Words to be Sorted*— Laugh, gay, 
frown, sad, grumble, rich, think, ill, 
angry, leain, greedy, hurry, quiet, eat, 
poor, blush, unhappy, read, clever, talk, 
wise, sit, silent. 

A thiid heading can he added later, 
"Names of Things or Nouns. 1 * The 
more headings there are, the moie 
varied are the words, and therefoie the 
moic difficult it is for children to sou 
them. Two headings only should be 
used for slower children and younger 
children, but the headings may be com- 
bined in different ways, thus: 

(1) Names of Things 
(or Nouns) 

(2) What Things Are Like 

(Descriptive Words) 
or 

(1) What People Do 
(Verbs) 

(2) ITow, When, and Where They 
Do Them 
(Adverbs) 

List to be Sorted. — Run, in a hurry, 
dig, slowly, tomorrow, write, learn, by 
the file, gather, down, across the road, 
carefully, travel, stand, well, never, lay, 
empty, here, quickly; 
or 

(1) Nouns or Names 
(2) Doing Words or Verbs 

A11 intciesting hook to help children 
with simple grammar, punctuation and 
vocabulary woik is Crystal-Clear Eng- 
lish 3 by Joan and Winifred Dunn 
(Newnes Educational Publishing Co. 
Ltd.). It suggests many activities foi 
children. 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 


WORD BUILDING, SPELLING RULES, 
ALPHABET AND DICTIONARY WORK 


T V THEN the childien have a fair 
\\ / wilting vocabulary, their at- 

V V tention can be called, at appro- 
priate times, to simple spelling rules, 
word making, foimation of plural 
forms, pioper names, the dictionaiy, so 
that they can become more inde- 
pendent readeis and learners, 

Children enjoy making their own 
booklets for Spelling Rules , or Word 
Building , or Word-making Booklets, as 
they like to call them. In the drawing 
and handwork lessons they can make 
suitable covers for their books, with 
appropriate patterns, so that they can 
distinguish them from other books. It 
is best for them to use separate sheets 
of paper for pages. These can he 
fastened later in their covers. Separate 
sheets will give the children plenty of 
room to add new woids, as they find 
them, under each spelling rule. They 
can collect the words from a variety of 
sources — reading books, lessons, books 
at home. Looking for things and col- 
lecting always appeals to children of 
the Primary School age, Of course, 
they would rather collect tangible 
things, but they can come to enjoy 
word hunts. 

The following lules should he taught 
to the children at dilfeient times : 

(i) Malting New Wotds by Adding 
-*“g— 


(n) When -ing is added to words end- 
ing in e, the e is generally dropped, as : 

come, coming name, naming 

hate, hating arrive, aniving 

bathe, bathing love, loving 

care, caring make, making 

The children see how long a list they 
can make. 

Later, through their word making 
they will be able to formulate the rule 
that final e is generally dropped when 
an ending beginning with a vowel Ls 
added. But generalizations like these 
aie too difficult for little ones at first. 
However, they can remember that e is 
dropped when -ing is added. 

When the children meet an exception 
they can be told why it is an exception. 
Words ending in ie, ye , oe, and ee 
would be very awkward-looking if they 
dropped the c. We write : 

dyeing hieing shoeing seeing 

eyeing vieing hoeing agreeing 

(b) When -ing is added to words end- 
ing in a single accented consonant, this 
consonant is doubled, as: bet, betting: 
nod, nodding; inn, running; hat, bat- 
ting, spin, spinning; swim, swimming; 
get, getting; hop, hopping; occur, 
occurring; begin, beginning; forbid, 
f 01 bidding. 

The childien make long listg. They 
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can keep the two-syllable words apart 
from the one-syllable words. 

The ruLe that accent doubles the last 
consonant, if thoroughly understood, 
will keep the learner right in several 
thousand words. Take tub and tube. 
In tub the accent strikes the b ; in tube 
it strikes the u, Therefoie we wiite 
tubbing with two b’s, and tubing with 
one. So with man and mean , bet and 
beat . We write manning and meaning', 
betting and beating. The children can 
notice the accent for themselves, They 
will also notice that the accented vowel 
is a long vowel — beat , leap, but the 
accented consonant lias a short vowel 
in front of it, get, pin , pop. Some chil- 
dren make a rule for themselves. They 
say, " If there are two vowels in front 
of the consonant, you do not double 
it/' This shows observation* 

Heie are some words of two syllables 
where the accent does not fall on the 
last syllable or consonant, therefore 
they do not double the last letter: 
differ, differing; 6ffer, dffering; suffer, 
suffering. 

It is as well to teach children as soon 
ns possible wlieie the accent falls on 
words. There is plenty of opportunity 
in the spelling lessons. 

(c) Nearly all words ending in l 
double die final consonant, whether the 
accent strikes it or not: travel, gambol, 
equal, shovel, cancel, model, pencil, 
rival, etc. 

Children like collecting words ending 
in l 

(2) Making Words by Adding -ed 
or -d.— 

{a) The same rule applies as for add- 
ing -mg. Accent doubles the last con- 
sonant; dot, dotted; permit, permitted, 
etc,; but: differed, suffered, offered. 


{b) Woids ending in y with a con- 
sonant befoie it change the y into i 
when -ed is added : try, tried; cry, cried; 
many, married; reply, replied, etc. 

(3) Making Words by Adding y. — 
Nouns can be changed into adjectives 
by adding y; for example: dirt, dirty; 
sleep, sleepy; sand, sandy; storm, 
stoimy; cloud, cloudy. 

(a) Words ending in e drop the e 
when y is added, as rose, rosy. This is 
a very useful rule. Let the children 
make adjectives from these nouns and 
use them in sentences : shade, stone, 
wire, noise, smoke, grime, shine, bone, 

(b) When the word ends in a single 
accented consonant, this consonant is 
doubled; for example : star, stall y, fog, 
fun, mud, sun, slop; but : soap, soapy. 

(4) Making Words by Adding -ly. — 
Adverbs can be made from adjectives 
by adding - ly . These adverbs tell how 
things aie done, as : bad, he wrote 
badly ; quick , he ran quickly. 

(a) If the adjectives end in y, change 
the y to i before adding 4y t thus : tidy, 
tidily; happy, happily; gay, gaily, etc. 

( b ) Adjectives ending in le drop the 
e> as : noble, nobly; idle, idly; amiable, 
amiably; able, ably, etc. 

The children add the above adverbs 
to their "How, When, and Where” 
Booklets (Chapter VI), telling at the 
same rime how they are made from 
adjectives. They look out for adverbs 
ending in - ly in their reading books. 

(3) Making Words by Adding -er. — • 
Here we use the same rule — "accent 
doubles the final consonant”; for 
example : win, winner; sin, sinner; stop, 
stopper; chat, chatter; drum, drummer, 
etc.; but hake, bakei; garden, gardener, 
etc. 
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(6) Adding -er mid -est to Adjectives. 

(a) nice, nicer, nicest; long, longei, 
longest, etc. 

(6) busy, busier, busiest; happy, 
happier, happiest, etc, 

Children may now he able to make 
this rule: Words ending in y with a 
consonant before it change the y into t 
when ~ed, -ly } -er, - est are added. 

(7) Making Words by Adding -ful 
(fully — Spoonful, careful, mouthful, 
etc.; beauty, beautiful (see lulc 
above). 

The children will be able- to find 
many moie woids ending in -ful to add 
to their list. 

(8) Making Words by Adding -ness. 
— Quick children, who undei stand what 
nouns are, will see that they are making 
nouns from adjectives : ill, illness; care- 
ful, carefulness; still, stillness; good, 
goodness, etc.; lovely, loveliness; happy, 
happiness; etc. 

The children can now perhaps write 
this rule: Words ending in y with a 
consonant befoLe it, change the y into i 
when -ed, -ly, -er, -estj -fid, -ness are 
added. 

(9) Making Words by Putting dis- or 
mis- in Front of Them . — Remember it 
is dis - and mis-, each with only one s : 
arm, disarm; satisfy, dissatisfy, ease, 
disease; honest, dishonest; please, dis- 
please; spell, mis-spell; spend, mis spend, 
lay, mislay; behave, misbehave; obey, 
disobey; deed, misdeed; state, misstate; 
fortune, misfortune; chance, mischance; 
order, disorder. 

Children collect as many woids as 
possible beginning with dis- and mis-. 

Just how much word building chil- 
dren do depends on their ability. Slow 
children need only a few rules, but if 


they are mechanical they enjoy them, 
and enjoy “ making words." Intelligent 
child! en like to learn more about pre- 
fixes and suffixes. 

Teachers who want to go furthei 
with their children will find a book like 
Morcll’s Complete Manual of Spelling 
(Cassell) useful. It contains complete 
lists of piefixes and suffixes, and spell- 
ing rules, etc. 

Il is a help to spelling if children are 
allowed to collect: 

(1) Words with silent letters, such as: 
lamb, knight, etc. 

(2) Words beginning with al- (all): 
although, also, alone, almost, aheady, 
etc. Let them make a complete list, 
This will help them to leincmbei that 
all light is two words. 

Another interesting exercise in woid 
making is to give the childicn a num- 
ber of short words and let them put 
them together to make new words, 
Here is a list of words : 

Any, house, under, room, up, after, 
bed, some, work, one, time, sick, where, 
stand, what, stairs, noon, keeper, shop, 
right. 

Anyone, housekeeper, undeistand, 
woikshop, upstairs, afternoon, bed- 
100m, somewhere, somewhat, upiight, 

Singular and Plural Forms 

These can be taken in the spelling 
lessons and as occasion requires. Teach 
them die meanings of the woids 
14 singular M and " plural 0 — singular , 
one, plural , more than one. 

Let them make their own “ Singular 
and Plural” Booklets (Fig. 28), and 
enter the few rules, with examples. 
These booklets, again, aie Self-help 
Booklets, because the children will find 
the examples for themselves, and write 
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clearly and carefully so that they can 
consult their books when doubtful 
about a plural form, 

Rur.ES 

(t) General Rule: the plural noun is 
formed from the singular by adding s, 
as : boy, boys; robber, robbers. This 
rule is so easy that the children need 
not give many examples. 

( 5 ) Add -es to the singular when 
nouns end in s, X, shj ch , as : glass, 
glasses; box, boxes; brush, brushes; 
church, chinches. Here the children 
collect as many words as possible. This 
helps vocabulary and spelling. 

(3) When the noun ends in f or fe, 
the / is changed to v and -es or -s is 
added, as: calf, calves; knife, knives; 
loaf, loaves; thief, thieves, etc. 

Here, again, the children should 
make lists of as many words as possible. 
They should also make a list of the 
exceptions that do not change the /, 
but just add 5-, as: dwarf, dwarfs; roof, 
roofs; cliff, cliffs; chief, chiefs; safe, 
safes. The children can tell from the 
sound how to spell these words. 

(4) When the noun ends in y with a 
consonant before it, the y is changed to 
i and - es is added, as: lily, lilies; daisy, 
daisies; army, armies; duty, duties; 
cherry, cherries, etc; but: play, plays; 
donkey, donkeys, because there is a 
vowel before the y, 

(5) Generally, when the noun ends in 
o, -es is added, as: cargo, cargoes; pota- 
toes, heroes, tomatoes, negroes, vol- 
canoes, etc. 

Children like collecting words ending 
in 0 from their rcadeis, etc. A few 
nouns ending in o , chiefly those to do 
with music, add -s only, as : piano, 
pianos; solo, solos; banjo, banjos. 



Fig a9— CovEn op Number Booklet. 


(6) Some odd singular and plural 
forms : 

(fl) The plural of a few nouns is 
foimed by changing the inside vowels, 
as: goose, geese; mouse, mice; man, 
men; foot, feet; tooth, teeth; woman, 
women; postman, postmen. 

(b) The plural of two nouns is formed 
by adding -en, as: child, children (child' 
ten is a double plural, childer being an 
old foim of the plural); ox, oxen, 

(c) Some nouns aie not changed to 
show the plural : sheep, deer, salmon, 
fish, There are five sheep in that field. 

(d) Some nouns have no singular, as : 
tongs, scissors, shears, knickers, 

Children enjoy making these booklets, 
and through them they rarely make mis- 
takes in singular and plural forms. The 
more children can be encouraged to 
help themselves, even ill simple ways, 
the more sure their progress is. 

The Alphabet and Dictionary Work 

If children are to help themselves 
to become good spellers, they should 
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learn to use the dictionary when they 
are about nine. To do this they must 
know the alphabet well; that is, they 
must know the letteis in the right 
oider. It should be learnt by heart in 
the first year, if not already learnt. 
Children must know, too, the twenty- 
one consonants, and the five vowels 
a, e, i, o , it, with sometimes y. Give 
them examples of words in which y is 
used — (i) as a vowel: cry, dry, Molly, 
daisy, happy; (2) as a consonant; yell, 
yes, yellow, young, yolk, etc. 

Backward children in the first year 
should have plenty of alphabet books 
to read, study, and enjoy. These will 
be found a great help. There are a fair 
number of useful and inteiesling 
alphabets published. 

Begin in the first year to give the 
children plenty of practice in arranging 
words in alphabetical or dictionary 
order, as suggested below. This exer- 
cise is especially useful to backward 
spellers who transpose letteis. It assists 
them to observe words. 

Dictionary lessons, spelling lessons, 
and writing lessons can be combined. 
Here are some graduated suggestions : 

(1) Let the children write each word 
from one of their spelling lists on a 
small slip of paper, and then arrange 
the words in this way: Put all the words 
beginning with the lettei a together; 
then all those beginning with b; and so 
on through the alphabet. When this has 
been clone, the children copy them in 
their exercise books in their best hand- 
writing. They aie interested to see 
which letter has the most woids under 
it. Sometimes the teacher puts a special 
list of words oil the boaid to be 
arranged in this way. 

(2) Eveiy other day, for a week or so, 
let the children copy fiom their readeia 


twenty-five words and anangc them in 
thi9 way. If they are bad spellers, they 
may copy them from their spelling 
books instead of from, their leaders. 

(3) Instead of writing the words on 
separate slips first, let them copy thirty 
words from their spelling books or 
readers, arranging them, in the order of 
the first letters. 

When the children have had suffi- 
cient practice in the above exercises, 
begin to explain to them how words are 
arranged in a dictionary, something 
like this : “ Suppose you wished to find 
the word sugar in a long list of s words, 
It would take some time to go through 
the whole list, but if the words weic 
arranged in alphabetical older accord- 
ing to the second letter, there would be 
no need to go through all the list, U is 
the second letter. Does u come near the 
beginning, middle, or end of the alpha- 
bet? It comes near the end. In which 
part of the List shall we find the word 
sugar? ” 

Give the children a short time each 
day to arrange words alphabetically, 
thinking of the second letter of cadi. 
Here are some lists to be ai ranged: 

(1) Ship, sugar, small, soon, sweep, 
safe, seven, snail, simple, spend, st^rs. 

(2) Bend, build, bake, break, beat, 
border, blanket, bicycle, black, buy. 

(3) Cry, clock, came, church, ceiling, 
corner, city, cub, ciezim. 

(4) Plant, photo, peace, put, pray, pin, 
poultry, pait, poppy, pyramids. 

(5) Robber, rich, ready, rule, rain, 
reel, remove, ripe, rabbit, ruling, riding, 
rhyme, running. 

Next give them practice in a 1 rang- 
ing words according to the third letter. 
Let the children study a list of words 
like the following: chinch, choose, 
cheese, children, change. 
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In what way are these words alike? 
Which letter must you think of in 
arranging them alphabetically? 

Give the children some 'words to 
at range according to the third letter: 

(1) Ship, shape, shut, sheep, show, 
shall, shield, shy. 

(2) Sad, sardine, save, sailing, sang, 
safety, sale, same, sago, salad, sap, 
Saturday, sack, sake, sand, saw, Saxon, 
say. 

(3) Try, trick, track, true, tried, dee, 
trough. 

Words to anange according to their 
fourth letter: 

(1) Spiing, spree, sprat, spuing, 
spiout, spray, 

(2) Grammar, gian, graze, grand, 
grade, grave, grate, grab, graft, giape, 
grasp, grave, gray. 

For revision, and to see how quickly 
they can arrange words in alphabetical 
order, give them a list of about twenty- 
six words, each beginning with a dif- 
ferent letter, to arrange, thus; Xerxes, 
build, story, fable, almost, clow, yes, 
drink, water, every, vain, useful, goose, 
dying, hurrying, zigzag, jam, rich, 
kettle, quickly, lost, picture, orange, 
new, ivy, many. 

Some children will take much time to 
arrange these words. Some may even 
wiite them on slips of paper fiist, so that 
they can move them about. It is often 
quite a long time befoie children really 
know the alphabet so that they can 
use it in practice. They can say it 
straight thiough, hut they cannot tell 
quickly whereabouts in the alphabet 
certain letters come. Until children aie 
at home with the alphabet, they do not 
want to use the dictionary. 

Here aie some tests on the alphabet 
that arc helpful and inteiesting to the 
children, If these are given from time 


to time, the childi en will be more ready 
to use a dictionary. 

(1) Test the children to see if they 
can finish the alphabet beginning from 
any letter; for example, from K or O. 

(2) Which letter of the following 
pairs conies first in the alphabet: b or 
/; tn or g; p or r; n or j\ 0 or x ? 

(3) Which is the first letter of the 
alphabet? the last? How many letters 
aie there in all? What are the two 
middle letteis? 

(4) Print the alphabet down one side 
of a piece oE paper. Write three words 
for each letter of the alphabet (except 

a?). 

(5) M and N arc the middle letters 
of the alphabet. In which half of the 
alphabet aie each of these letters: R, 
I, S, G, O, F, T? This is a very helpful 
exercise for dictionary work. The ehil- 
rhen should have a good deal of prac- 
tice in finding in which half of the 
alphabet (A to M or N to Z) certain 
letters are. 

Games and exercises with the tele- 
phone (see Chapters III and VIII) are 
useful helps for dictionary work if the 
children are allowed to use an old tele- 
phone directory, or the children make a 
telephone directory for the class, etc, 

Using a Dictionary 

Children of nine or ten should have 
definite lessons on using the dictionary. 
One of the main reasons why children 
will not use it is, as we have said before, 
because it takes them so long to find 
a word, It is much quicker to ask, or 
leave the word out, or spell it wrongly I 
If they know in which part of the 
dictionary a given word occurs, they 
waste no time in turning the pages a 
few at a time, and finding the word by 
guessing where it is. Remind them 
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they must think whether the initial 
letter of the word comes near the be- 
ginning, the middle, or the end of the 
alphabet. If the word begins with T, for 
example, no time need be wasted in 
searching in the first half of the 
dictionary. 

In a dictionary there are many pages 
of words beginning with the same 
letter. It would take a long lime to 
find a word if it were necessary to look 
thiough the entire list. Theiefoie we 
think of the second letter. The second 
letters, also, are arranged alphabetically, 
as shown in the following list : 

Baby, bean, bite, blanket, boidci, 
branch, button, by. 

It often happens that there are many 
woids beginning with the same fiist 
and second letters. When this is the 
case, think of the third letter in hunt- 
ing for a word. When is it necessary to 
think of the fourth lcttei? Lessons on 
the dictionary should be taken, if pos- 
sible, with groups of childien. It is a 
good plan to divide the letters of the 
alphabet into four paits, about equal, 
and then divide the pages of the dic- 
tionary into four parts. 

The alphabet may he divided some- 
thing like this : 

ABCDEF GHIJKLM 

NOPQRST U V WXYZ 

A word beginning with D will he 
found near the middle of the Fust divi- 
sion of the dictionary pages; one begin- 
ning with R will be found in the thud 
pait, and so on. 

Draw the children’s attention to the 
guide words at the top of each page of 
the dictionary These help us to find 
words quickly. 

Supposing the guide woids on the 
page are drop and drum. The first of 


these, on the left-hand side of the page, 
gives the first word that appeals oil the 
page. The other woid, on the right- 
hand side of the page, gives the last 
woid on the page. 

It is usually necessary lo look only 
at the third letter of a word, and to 
observe the guide words, in order to 
know whether the woid sought is on 
a given page of a dictionary. In look- 
ing for the woid ding we find that it 
comes on the page with the guide 
words chop and dritvij because the 
second guide word is drum , and the g 
in ding conics before m m The word 
dry is not on this page, because its 
ihiid letter, y„ conics after u in drum, 
and dnim is the hist word. 

If children use the guide word? in 
this way, they will avoid wasting time 
by hunting foi a word on the wrong 
page. They can turn dnectly to the 
columns where the word will be found. 

Give the children plenty of practice 
in finding words with the help of the 
guide ivords. They will enjoy having 
woids put on the board and seeing who 
can find them first. Put a list of words 
on the board. As a child finds a woid, 
he copies it, and its meaning, Childien 
soon become inteicsled in the dic- 
tionary if lessons aic given fiom lime 
to time. Point out the three main uses 
of the dictionaiy — to find quickly: 

(1) The correct spelling . 

(2) The coitcct pi oniuiciation. 

Show them how each word in the 

dictionary is printed to show the sounds 
of the vowels Each woid is also 
divided into syllables and accented, as 
butteifly, but' ter fly. The key words 
that show the sounds of the vowels will 
interest them greatly. Eveiy child 
should know at least the long and sliott 
vowel sounds and how they are shown. 
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(3) Meanings , — Give the children 
practice in finding die meanings of 
words In their dictionaries. Wiite sen- 
tences on the board, and underline in 
each sentence the word the meaning o£ 
which they are to find. The children 
must select the meaning that fits the 
sense in which the word is used; for 
example : 

In his hand he held a brand that lit 
up the cave. 

The old sailoi was fond of telling 
yams. 

She took the pitcher to the well to 
get water. 

He pitched his tent in an open field. 

He went to the pantry to get some 
bread. 

In jumping a deep ditch he fell in, 


but a man saw his plight and helped 
him out. 

In the autumn he liked to help in the 
orchard. 

I like to take a trip around the 
wharves to see the ships, 

The team set off in good spirits for 
the match. 

There aie many enois in your book. 

Children can never become indepen- 
dent woikcrs until they learn to use a 
dictionary propeily, It is folly to expect 
them to be self-reliant unless we give 
them the means to be so. Fai too often 
children leave school never having 
learnt how to use a dictionary. If a 
beginning is made ill the top classes of 
the Piimary Schools, the work can be 
continued in the Senior Schools — and 
the use of a dictionary become a habit . 


A albatross 

J E eagle 

l 

1 

1 

j 

B blackbird 

i F finch 

1 

] 

1 

1 

1 . 

C canary chaffinch 

J G goose 
l 

1 

1 

1 

D dove 

1 H hawk 

1 

l 

l 

1 

1 


Fig. 29 . — Inside Faces or Alphabet Book. 
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Alphabet Activities 

Theie are many inteiesling alphabet 
books that childien like to make. These 
both help their spelling and increase 
their vocabulary. They can he made in 
connection with a vaiiety of school 
subjects and the intciests of the 
children. 

A Simple Alphabet Booklet for chil- 
dren to make. Fold two pieces o£ paper, 
about io in. by 7^ in., in half, and place 
one within the other. This makes a 
booklet 5 in, by 7^ in., with six pages 
inside that can be used. Divide each 
page into four parts by drawing three 
stiaight lines across it horizontally, 
The four divisions can be made equal if 
the pages are folded twice ciossways, 
and lines diawn on the creases. There 
ate now twenty-four spaces in the book, 
Print on the left-hand side ol each 
space a huge lettei of the alphabet, be- 
ginning with A (Fig. 29). In the lasL 
space the three letters X f Y, Z must he 
pi in ted. 

On the cover a suitable picture is 
diawn and title printed. These booklets 



TFC Iff 


AN 

ALPHABET 

OF 

FOUR LEGGED 
CREATURES 



Fig, 31. — Covin of Do OKi 11, 


are quickly made, and, as they do not 
occupy the childien too long, many 
varied alphabet books can be made. 
Junior childien like something that can 
be finished faiily quickly. 

Thcii fiist book may be a Bird Alpha- 
bet Book (Fig. 30). The cover is decor- 
ated with a plump little bird cut fiom 
brown paper. The children write the 
names of biids in the different spaces 
inside the books; birds whose names be- 
gin with A in the A space, and so on 
(Fig, 29). They keep a look out for the 
names of biids in the nature-study 
lessons, in geogiaphy lessons, and in 
faiiy-tales and fables, etc. They also 
look at bird books in the libiary and at 
home. They may, if they like, put in 
words like chick } chicken, duckling, 
nestling , etc, Some spaces will have 
many names, as the space for the C 
words. The children will piobably find 
at least one woicl for every letter except 
X and Z. 

Fig 31 shows ail Alphabet Booklet 
of Four-legged Creatures . The children 
collect names of animals at home and 
far away. It interests them to sec 
which letter gets the most names. An 


CHAPTER EIGHT 


PUNCTUATION: CHILDREN AS 
FINDERS AND DOERS 

Finding Out How Conversation is <s speaking in the fust sentence? 

Written Read the words spoken, and nothing 

else. How are they set olt from the rest 

I NTELLIGENT children of eight, of (j lc sentence? We call the exact 

and children of nine and ten, have woids used by Red Riding Hood a 

learnt a good deal about punctuation quotation, and the marks that enclose 
by observation and by their written them me called “ quotation marks.” 
work. But, on the other hand, many Answer these questions about the 
children punctuate their work badly next three sentences*. Who is speaking? 

through lack of interest and observa- Which is the quotation? Which is the 
tion. They need to have their attention explaining pait of the sentence telling 

drawn to the different marks found in w ho j s s p ca king? Which part is en- 

their reading books. Definite lessons c i ose d [ n quotation marks? 

must be given, but lessons that put the Look at some stories in your reading 
children in the place of discoverers. books, and notice how the reader is 

They are to discover and make the rules. heIped t0 understand that a sentence 

All children are interested in conveisa- contains a quotation. Look at the first 

tion. Lead them to find out how con- word 0 f eac h quotation, It is not always 

versation is written. With the eight- the first W0ld of the entire Sent ence, as 

yeai-olds. or backward children, the y 0U can see by looking at the sentences 

lesson might be taken like this: on t] ie board, but it begins with a 

capital letter, Then a comma sets off 
You all like books in which people the explaining part of the sentence 

talk to one another. Have you ever from the quotation, This is an im- 

thought about the way in which con- pot taut use of the comma. If you 

vetsation is written? Here is part of the study written conversation carefully, 

story of Little Red Riding Hood ’ : y 0U w m soon remember these thiee 

Red Riding Hood said, “ What great rules: (i) A quotation begins with a 
eyes you have.” capital letter. (2) It is usually set oil 

The Wolf said, "The better to see from the rest of a sentence by a comma, 
you.” (3) It is enclosed in quotation marks. 

Red Riding Flood said, " What great The Red Riding Hood sentences 
cats you have.” might have been vviitten :n this way: 

The Wolf said, "The better to hear “What great eyes you have,” cited 
you." Red Riding Hood. 
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“The better to see you/ 1 said the 
Wolf. 

“What gieat eais you have,” cried 
Red Riding Hood. 

“The better to hear you/ 1 said the 
Wolf. 

Plow do these sentences differ from 
the fust font? Show that they follow 
the same tulcs. 

Can you find a new use for the 
comma in the following sentence? 

“Grandmother, what great eyes you 
have,” said Red Riding Hood. 

Notice the name of the person spoken 
to, Gi andmothcr , is set off horn the 
rest of the sentence by a comma. Look 
for the comma in each of these sen- 
tences: “Be quick, Dick.” “Tony, 
come liem” 

Find a stoiy in your reader with con- 
versation in it. Study it carefully and 
notice the punctuation. Read it aloud. 
Your voice must show who is speaking, 
and where a sentence ends. 

Writing Conversation 

Choose a piece of conveisation you 
like, and copy it caiefully. Put in the 
quotation marks and punctuation 
marks. Check your work by leading it 
over again, and comparing it with the 
original. Make up some conveisation s 
and write them. Keep at first to two 
sentences, thus : 

“ Where is my hat? Jl asked careless 
Jack. 

"Why, on your head,’’ said Ills 
mothei. 

Notice in the first sentence a ques- 
tion mark takes the place of a comma 

The above lesson is suitable for the 
eight- and nine-year-olds. Although 
they may not be able to write original 
conversations, and find it difficult to 


introduce them Into their stories, such a 
lesson as the above opens their eyes, so 
that they will notice and understand 
what they have been seeing ever since 
they learnt to read, Little punctuation 
is needed in writing simple stories and 
letters that do not tell what people say, 
but conversation needs a good deal of 
punctuation. It is a help to future work 
iE childicn notice and understand the 
punctuation in the conversations that 
they read In this way they can help 
themselves. Tell them sometimes whac 
to look out for in their reading; for 
example, write the following sentences 
on the board, and tell them to find a 
new use of the comma; 

11 Arc you going to the seaside this 
summer? ” asked Ann. 

“No, I shall remain at home. Ale 
you going? ” said Jane. 

“Yes, I am going next week," re- 
plied Ann. 

The children see that the comma is 
used with yes and no. Sometimes it is 
a good plan to write sentences on the 
board and let the chikhen come out 
one at a time and place the quotation 
marks, commas, etc,, where they should 
be. 

Children also enjoy having sentences 
to complete : 

Tends father said in an angry tone, 

The clock said, , . . 

. . exclaimed Jane. 

Jack said to his father, 

Alice cried out, . . . 

Jane asked . . . 

. . questioned my uncle. 

The fox went away saying, . , . 

. . shouted the man. 

It is same time beEoic childicn are 
able to distinguish between direct and 
indirect quotations. The well-known 
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Alphabet of Towns is useful in connec- 
tion with geography and the use of 
capital letters. It is well for them to be 
familiar with towns near them, and 
famous towns. 

Other interesting alphabet books me: 

(1) Friends in Story Land. This can in- 
clude nursery thymes and fairy-tales, 

(2) An Alphabet of Games and Sports. 

(3) A Fisherman's Alphabet, (4) A Toy 
Alphabet. (5) A Green-giocer's Alpha- 
bet. (6) A Camping-out Alphabet. (7) 
Alphabets of Boys' and Gills' Names, 
etc. (8) Zoo Alphabet. 

Catalogues 

Talk to the children about catalogues, 
and if necessary show them some. Let 
them find out if they are like diction- 
aries. They will like to make a cata- 
logue of flowers. This can be in the form 
of a panorama book (see Volume IV, 
Nature Study Section). Fold a strip of 
paper 7^ in. long into eight equal parts. 
This makes a panorama book of eight 
mi row pages, quite a useful shape for a 
catalogue. 

A flower design is put on the cover. 
Inside, a large A is put at the head of 
the first page, When a child has found 
all the names of well-known flowers 
beginning with A (there are not many). 


a line is diawn across the page, and a 
huge B is printed, and so on. The 
pupil keeps the list for each letter open 
until she is snie she has all the names 
of well-known flowers. Notebooks are 
useful for collecting names, because the 
cbildien often find names before the* 
spaces for them are ready. The children 
look in parks and gaidens and ask the 
names of flowers. They put a stai 
against evciy flower in their catalogues 
that they have seen. This encourages 
them to look for flowers. 

They can make tree catalogues and 
vegetable catalogues in the same way. 
These booklets will prove useful and 
interesting in connection with nature- 
study lessons. Catalogues of furniture 
or of crockery can also be made. A 
picture of a pretty teapot or plate may 
be diawn on the cover, or they may be 
cut from colouied paper and pasted on. 
Sentences dcsciibing the diffeient things 
foi sale can also be added, and prices 
The children must think of headings 
for each catalogue; for example, for 
fuiniture — Bedroom Furniture, Dining- 
room Furniture , etc. Finding headings 
needs thought, Making catalogues is a 
pleasant way of revising woids. The 
children can add words they have met 
in their leading; for example, pitcher . 

Fig. 32, " Moving Day, 1 ' shows 
a booklet that all children like 
making. Inside they write the 
names of the things moved. 
They try to move a house-load 
of furniture without making a 
spelling mistake. They can draw 
stick figures carrying out the 
furniture, etc., and write words 
or sentences underneath. Some 
children may like to tell a story 
about moving day. For other sug- 
gestions, and a stoiy about moving 



Fig 3 *-— Cover or Booklet, 
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day, see English of Your Daily Life, 
Book III (Longmans). For example, 
they can tiy to arrange in alphabetical 
older the names of the things moved. 

Older childien, who aie leading 
many books for themselves, should be 
encouraged to keep a list of them. They 
make booklets, decorating the covers 
with books, or a child reading, etc. In- 
side they write the names of the books 
and the authors, arranging the authors* 
names in alphabetical order. Intelligent 
children may arrange tlieir books also 


under headings, as: Fairy-tales , Tales 
of Adventure , Tales of Home Life , etc. 
This is a good pieparalion for the use 
one day of the public library. 

The children will like to make, in 
much the same way, card catalogues of 
their class libraiy books. Writing the 
number of the book, the author's name, 
and the title is a good exercise in care- 
ful writing. For other exercises on the 
library, see English of Your Daily Life , 
Book IV, Chaplet 8, “The Libraiy" 
(Longmans), 
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habit of regarding as direct quotations 
words that follow "he said," and 
similar expressions, must be checked 
from the stait. It helps children, when 
they are uncertain, to imagine them- 
selves to be the speakeis, and to express 
the quoted words in the precise words 
of the speaker. 

In relating personal experiences, in 
telling anecdotes to the class, in writing 
familiar letters, children often quote 
other people, hilt as a rule they do it 
indirectly, as, “she said she was going 
out." The use of direct quotations 
needs to be taught, both to encouiage 
children to use them to enliven their 
stories and to teach them to write these 
quotations correctly. If children begin 
to notice quotation maiks in their read- 
ing at eight or nine, they will use them 
in their story telling at nine or ten. 

It is interesting to let pupils of ten or 
eleven compare two paragraphs, one 
told in direct and the other in indirect 
speech. The childien then 6ee how 
much more lively and interesting the 
direct quotation narrative is, thus: 

Tiie Ckab and Her Mother 

(i) An old crab asked a young crab 
why she walked in such a crooked 
manner. She ought to walk straight. 
The young crab told her mother to 
show her the way, 

(a) An old crab said to a young one, 
,J Why do you walk in such a crooked 
manner? Walk straight." 

" Mother, show me the way," said the 
young crab. 

Both stories tell what the child and 
tire mother said, but only one uses the 
exact words of the speakers. The 
pupils will appreciate tlie added force 
and life that the direct quotations give 
the second story. 


Plenty of practice will help to form 
the habit of using direct quotations in 
oral stories, and then to tiansfer this 
skill to wiitten stories. 

On the mechanical side, short humor- 
ous anecdotes are useful for children to 
copy and for dictation. The children 
may make a book of their own or a 
class book of amusing short stoiies. 
Explain to them that it is allowable 
to wiite a very short story in one para- 
graph, even though it contains direct 
quotations, but that it is better to put 
the words of each speaker in a separate 
paragraph if the conversation contains 
mote than a single remark on each 
side . 

Stories like the following are useful 
foi their books : 

(i) “I wouldn't cry like that," saicl a 
lady to a little boy. 

“I don't care how you cry," sobbed 
the little boy. “ This is my way." (Two 
paragraphs.) 

(3) A mothei and her little daughter 
were at tea. “These little fish are often 
eaten by larger fish,” said her mother. 
“But how do the fisli open the tins? ,J 
asked Mary. (One paragraph.) 

Encourage the children to find titles 
for each little story. Besides stories, the 
pupils will write conversations between 
different people or creatures, as: (1) 
An old boy and a new boy at school. 
(2) A fishmonger and a shopper. (3) Ann 
and Dick talk about their pets. (4) 
Betty asks her father questions. (5) A 
cat and a dog. (6) The toys at night. 
(7) A wild bird and a canary. (8) A 
little girl and her mother in a sweet 
shop, and so on. Some children enjoy 
writing conversations that might go on 
at meal-times, breakfast- time, dinner- 
time, etc,; see English of Your Daily 
Life s Books I to IV (Longmans). 
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Making a Book of Conversations 
( Fi g 33) 

Remind the children that they must 
help themselves to remember what they 
have been taught or what they have 
found out. By keeping their eyes open 
they can make a useful book of con- 
veisations, containing examples of all 
the rules they have learnt. They write 
seveial sentences for each rule, and then 
try to write the rule, thus : 

(1) The Big Bear said, 11 Someone has 
been sitting on my chair. 1 ' 

“Someone has been sitting on my 
chair/ 7 said the Big Bear. 

Comma to separate the explaining 
part of the sentence fioni the direct 
quotation. Quotation marks to enclose 
the direct quotation- Capital letter for 
the fust word of the quotation. 

(2) “Dick, look what I have found/' 
cried Maiy. 

" Look, Dick, I have found a penny/' 
cried Maiy. 

41 1 hope you aie quite well, Mrs. 
Brown/' said Mis. Lee. 

The name of the person spoken to is 
set ofE fiam the rest of the sentence by 
one or two commas. 

(3) “May I have an apple? 1 ' asked 
Tom. 

A question mark takes the place of 
the comma at the end of the quotation 
because the quotation is a question. 

(4) “Yes, you are right, Tom," said 
Jane, 

44 No, I am not going home/ 1 de- 
clared Bob. 

YeSj and no when it means the 
opposite to yesj aie set off from the 
lest of the sentence by a comma. (In 
the case of M I have no money,” no is 
not the opposite to yes.) 

(5) 41 Mother/' said the young ciab, 
44 show me how." 


A "broken” quotation; show must 
not have a capital letter because it is 
not the beginning of a quotation. The 
complete quotation is 44 Mother, show 
me how/' 44 Said the young crab ” is put 
in the middle of the quotation. (Very 
few childien will notice this rule.) 

Two oi thice inteiesting anecdotes 
aie also wiitten in their hooks as 
models, also a conveisation between two 
people or two animals, etc. 

Telephone conversations have already 
been dealt with. Children realize that 
writing telephone conversations is like 
writing plays. Theie is little clilTicLilty 
in punctuation. Some children like to 
make booklets about the telephone and 
speaking by telephone. 

Punctuation: Some Projects 

Children are at first not inteiested 
in punctuation. It is to them only a 
nuisance, Clever children with a goad 
How of woids resent having to stop and 
put in these little marks. In spite of 
learning rules, or finding out rules Ecu 
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themselves, they do not often apply 
them I How many teachers in upper 
classes complain that childicn do not 
know when to use quotation inaiks or 
commasl But if their intcicst can be 
aroused over the little, despised maiks 
their woik improves. Interest can be 
aroused through oral work and pro- 
jects. 

It is when childicn aie past the 
simple-sentence stage that difficulties 
with punctuation begin, 

An oral approach (see Chapter III) is 
interesting, and helps childicn to cor- 
icct theii own faults. A passage can be 
lead in such a way that a child hears 
wheie the natural breaks come. If they 
give in a passage wrongly punctuated, 
read it to them so that they heai wheie 
the pauses come, or the questions, etc., 
and can fill in the necessary maiks. 
Encourage the children to check their 
punctuation by reading their composi- 
tions aloud. The punctuation marks 
aie to help the reader to understand. 
They must be put in only if really 
necessaiy, 

" Inverted commas " or “ quotation 
marks 11 for direct speeches are also 
helped by oral work, As a child reads a 
sentence such as "The cat said, 'Good 
morning, Blackbird, you seem very 
happy today, 1 ” he will naturally pause 
before making the cat's speech (hence 
the comma), and he will raise his voice 
to make it (hence the inverted or 
turned [upside clown] commas and the 
capital letter for the new sentence 
spoken by the cat). The second pair of 
raised commas close the speech. Simi- 
larly, hy cxpiession of the voice only at 
first, the class should judge when an 
interrogation or exclamation maik is 
needed. 

The children aie now ready to make 


a self-help booklet about Punctuation, 
similar to that they made for Conversa- 
tions. They look through their readers 
and notice where commas are used, full 
stops, apostrophes,, quotation marks, 
etc. They can copy some sentences they 
think they will need in their notebooks, 
ready for theii booklets. 

They should be on the look out, not 
only for the inks they have been 
taught, but for any new rules about 
punctuation maiks. They write the sen- 
tences first and then the rules, thus : 

The Full Stop and Its Uses 

(1) I threw the ball over the fence. 

A full stop is used at the end of eveiy 

sentence that tells something. 

(2) Sept. Tues. ins. 

To show that a word has been cut 
short. 

(3) J. H. Smith, W. B. Biown. 

After an initial. 

The Question Mark 

To whom did you give your ball? 
The Comma 

The children find a great many uses 
for the comma, especially in letter wiit- 
ing (see Chaptei IX) and in written con- 
veisations. Many children will discover 
the use of the comma when wiiting a 
list of names, 01 actions, etc., as: In the 
window I saw apples, pears, plums, and 
peaches. He came along the road 
hopping, skipping, arid jumping. 

The Apostrophe 

(r) John's hat. My sister’s book. 

A11 apostrophe and s are added to a 
person's name to denote possession. 

(2) I can’t swim. I don’t want to go. 

An apostrophe is used to show that a 
letter or letters are left out. Can’t= 
cannot ; don } t=do not. 
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The children will find many 
examples of contractions in the conver- 
sations in their reading books. Remind 
them that these forms aie used only in 
conversation. 

Quotation Marks or Raised Commas 

(i) I like reading "Alice in Wonder- 
land.” I have learnt a poem called, 

" Rain in Summer/’ 

The children write the rule. 

(a) fl Look at that huge snowflake/' 
cried Mary. 

Childien enjoy collecting avS many 
varied examples as possible under each 
heading; that is, for each punctuation 
mark. They like filling up these books 
because it is their job, their project. 
By collecting examples first they aie 
learning the rule, and when they come 
to write the rule they understand it, If 
they write the rule fiist, they probably 
will not understand it. Some like to 
collect their examples in their note- 
books before they wiite them in their 
self-help hooks. 

They think of ways of decorating 
their books (see Figs. 34 and 35). As far 
as possible, they make use of punctua- 
tion marks, and other niaiks used in 
writing, in their decorations on the 
covets. 

The booklets become moie inteiest- 
ing to them, and punctuation mote 
"alive,” by letting them act a play 
called "The Punctuation Party/’ 
It will be found among the plays in 
Up Goes the Curtain (University of 
London Press). Childien who have 
read and acted this play will not easily 
forget the punctuation marks, and what 
happened to the children who left them 
out I They will want to make two or 
three booklets about the punctuation 
people, as the play will suggest 


pictures for the covers (Figs. 34, 35). On 
one cover theie can be thawings of Mr. 
Peter Period ( period , they learn, is 
another name for full stop) and his 
little Full Stops; Mr, Charley Comma 
and his little Commas; Mr. Eager Ex- 
clamation Mark, and Mr. Quentin 
Question Mark, as in Fig. 34. 

On the second cover Miss Hannah 
Hyphen is diawn with her umbrella 
(which looks like a hyphen), and the 
troublesome twins, the Misses Quota- 
tion Marks, as in Fig, 35. 

Most of the childien are interested 
in the new "nunks” that they learn 
from the play: the hyphen from Miss 
Hannah Hyphen, and the marks of the 
two dignified people, Mr. Colon and 
Mr. Semi-Colon, who dress alike 
although one is smaller than the other. 
There is no need for them to use these 
two marks, but they can be told that a 
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THE 

MISSES QUOTATION MARKS 
AND 

THEIR FRIENDS 


Fig, 35' — Booklet about Quotation Marks, 
etc, 

semi-colon indicates a longer pause than 
a comma, but not such a complete 
bicalc ns a full stop. The colon is used 
for "as follows.” It means something 
is to follow, as: 

" I remember two lines of my poem : 
f Speed, bonny boat, like a bird on the 
wing, 

Over the sea to Skye/ ” 

The children must have a real hunt 
to find examples of the use of the colon 
and semi-colon in their books. The 
finding of them gives them much joy, 
and they copy them in their punctua- 
tion bools in triumph. Often the 
teacher can give the children a clue as 
to where to find examples of the use of 
the colon or semi-colon, by saying, 
lf Look in Projects for the Junior School f 
Book I " (Ha r rap). If they still cannot 
find a colon, they can be given a page; 
page i2, foi example. 


Children will also find it interesting 
and useful to collect examples of words 
made from two or moie words joined 
by a hyphen 01 hyphens, as, twenty-one, 
up-to-date, motor-car, watering-pot, 
water-wheel, etc. They have already 
collected compound words formed of 
two words, as, newspaper, daylight, 
workman, cornfields, fireplace, etc. 

Capitals 

A similar project to the above can be 
earned out in connection with capitals. 
Children of nine or ten can collect all 
the different uses of the capital letters 
that they have found or learnt. In Class 
I they will have learnt many uses. 
They know' that the first word of evexy 
sentence begins with a capital; also the 
proper names of people, places, town 9 f 
rivets, etc.; die names of the days of the 
Week and the months; the letter I and 
the interjection O aie wiitten with 
capitals, and so on. All the many uses 
may be jumbled in their minds. 

Remind the cliildien that they have 
been told some of the uses of capital 
letters, but there is another way to leam 
besides being told. Many people who 
have been able to attend school for only 
a short time have learned not by being 
taught, but by observing how capitals 
were used in letteis, papeis, and books 
they read. They thought about their 
uses until they discovered good reasons 
for them, and then they made for them- 
selves the rules. This is the self-help 
method of learning — the method they 
must follow as they get older. 

They must imagine they are going 
to teach themselves about the use of 
capitals with the help of their reading 
books. As they find the use of a capital 
they write it clown in their notebooks. 
Then they enter the example and the 
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rules in a special self-help booklet, the 
cover of which is decoiated with capital 
letters. Besides the old rules they will 
find many news ones, especially if they 
look in various kinds of books — history 
books, geography books, etc. They can 
copy new uses of capital letters in their 
self-help books, even if they cannot 
write a rule for the uses. 

None of the childicn's books when 
finished will be veiy complete, hut the 
fact that everything in it has been 
found by them and arranged by them 
is very important. 

In one intelligent class of nine- and 
ten-year-olds, the following rules were 
" discovered ,J : 

On the deck of his ship stood Captain 
Smith. 

Betty inn to fetch Dr. Andeison. 

This is a picture of Piesident Roose- 
velt. 

I saw Princess Elizabeth yesterday. 

Jane met Uncle John and Aunt Alice 
at the station. 

They had to collect many examples 
before they were able to state the rule : 
titles are written with capital lctteis 
when used with names. Many chil- 
dren tried to write a complete list 
of titles. Another good find was 
that the woids north , south , east , 
west, noi th-west, north-east, etc., are 
sometimes wiitten with capital letteis. 
This use was discovered in geogiaphy 
books and leaders; for example. 

Captain Peary exploied the track- 
less North. 

His uncle moved fiom New York 
and settled in the West. 

No child could find a rule for 
this use, though they might have 
done had they found more examples. 
The rule was given them: The 
words noith, south, east, and west aie 


wiitten with capitals when they refer 
to sections or pans of the country, but 
not when they refer to direction % as : 
The boat sailed north-west, etc. 

In their history lessons and history 
reading books the childien found new 
uses for capital letters: (i) For periods 
of time — the Stone Age, the Pyramid 
Age, the Bionze Age, etc, (2) For great 
events — the Battle of Marathon, the 
Norman Conquest, and so on. 

An enterprising child, not content 
with saying that capital letters wcie 
used for all the important words in the 
title of a book, made a list of different 
kinds of titles : 

Books: Alice in Wondeilaiul, Mopsa 
the Faiiy. 

Short Stories: The Ugly Duckling, 
The Dog in the Manger. 

Poems : Windy Nights, The Fairy 
Shoemaker. 

Magazines and Comic Papers: The 
Boys' Own Paper, Sunny Stoiies. 

School Books: The Headway History, 
Book I. 

Newspapers : Daily Mirror, Daily 
Mail. 
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Childien lemembcr what they find 
out for themselves, they often forget 
what they aie taught. The more we can 
place children in the attitude of dis- 
coverers the better. There aie plenty of 
way9 of devising things for the children 
to find out. Revision ran be a process of 
finding out. Say to the childien, u Imag- 
ine you do not know the uses of the 
apostrophe; look through your books 
and find examples of its use, copy 
them, and sec what rules you can vvrite. ,, 

Intelligent children often arrange 
their finds in two or thice groups, thus : 

(i) Joan's house, a cat's tongue, a bird's 


song, horses 1 hoofs, 
Alfred’s candle, one J s 
fingers, all taken from 
Piojccts for the Junior 
School, Book I (Harrap). 

( 2 ) Horses' hoofs, birds' 
songs. The childien 
found it difficult to find 
examples of the plural 
form, of the possessive, 
so they made them up 1 

(3) I don't (do not) 
know), It isn't (is not), 
That's (is) all, I'm (am) 
so hungiy), It won't 
(will not) matter, etc. 
The children have no 
tiouble in finding ex- 
amples of contractions. 
Copying them from well- 
written books means 
they will learn correct 
forms. 

This method of letting 
children find out things 
for themselves is es- 
pecially useful when 
getting them to study 
simple text-hooks in his- 
tory and geography. 
(See these Sections.) Even the dullest 
child can find out something and get 
pleasure from it. The careful turning 
of pages, and the scanning of pages to 
find something, are a valuable exercise. 
In the case of duller children more clues 
should be given them, otherwise they 
aie sure to choose the wrong books and 
become disheartened. An intelligent 
child looking for contractions almost at 
once chooses a page of conversation. 

A Puppet Booklet (Fig. 36) 

The children make booklets in which 
they write conversations suitable for 
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puppet plays. If they have any puppets, 
lliey can plan their conversations to 
suit these puppets. Some may like to 
adapt some story or pait of a stoiy 
fiom one of their readers; foi example : 
“The Tiavels of a Fox” in TJie 
Romance of Reading , Book II, " Happy 
Hours ” (Oxford University Press). 
Some children like to write a conversa- 
tion from a well-known fairy-tale; for 
example, the scenes between Red 
Riding Hood and the Wolf. Many 
children show much judgment in 
the choice of episodes and conven- 
tions. 

Conversations at tiie Door (Fig. 37) 

This can be a most amusing booklet. 
The children make a panoiama book. 
On the covei they diaw a door, as in 
Fig. 37. Inside, they write conversations 
between the housewife and the visitors 
to her door. These can he short con- 


versations, a page in length, or longer 
ones. Many children enjoy planning 
conversations between the housewife 
and every person who is likely to come 
to the door — the milkman, baker, coal- 
man, dustman, rag-and-bone man, etc. 
It is sometimes wise to limit the chil- 
dien to four convocations only. Then 
the chlkhen choose move carefully. 
Some try to find four less obvious people 
than those given above; for example, a 
man selling vacuum deaneis, or some 
patent, a woman collecting money for a 
hospital, a man asking for chairs to 
mend, and so on. Some of the conven- 
tions are often quite amusing, especially 
Lhose of the older children. One child 
wiote a conveisation between the 
hostess saying good-bye to a visitor, a 
nevci-cnding good-bye t The children 
should be advised to keep their conver- 
sations short. They much enjoy hearing 
some of the conversations read in class. 
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TITLES, LETTER WRITING 
AND PROJECTS 


Titles 

I NTERESTING projects and activi- 
ties arise from the study of titles — 
the titles of books and the titles of 
pictures. Children know vaguely what 
titles are. They know the titles of 
stories they have read, they have found 
titles in the Contents {Chapter II), and 
so on, but it takes them a little time to 
grasp what a title is, and how to think 
of titles, a very valuable exercise. Some 
children confuse a title with a sentence. 
To make sme they understand titles, 
and to interest them in titles, a lesson 
might well be given as outlined below: 

The name of a book or a story or a 
poem is called its title. Name the titles 
of some stories you have read in your 
silent leading periods. (Get titles fiom 
as many children as possible. It is sur- 
prising how few titles children lemem- 
ber. They are not accustomed to look 
carefully at titles or the names of 
authors.) Here are some titles written 
on the boaid for you to read : 

Little Red Riding Hood. 

The Dog in the Manger. 

A Visit to Santa Claus. 

The Travels of a Fox. 

Learning to Swim. 

Why the Owl Flics at Night. 

Does the first title tell anything about 
Little Red Riding Flood, or just name 
her? A title is a kind of label, to tell 
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you what the story is about, something 
like the label on a pot of jam, which 
says, "Strawberry Jam.” A label might 
say, "There is strawberry jam in this 
pot,” but the words Strawberry Jam are 
just as good as a sentence. Read the 
other titles. Do they simply name 
things, or are they sentences? As a iule, 
titles are not sentences. Which of the 
titles on the boaid are most like sen- 
tences? A good title is short. It names 
something and leaves the story to tell 
all about it. 

Look again at the titles, and see 
which woids begin with capital letters, 
The capital letters make the important 
words stand out very clearly. Which 
words in the titles are not written with 
capital lettcis? 

Look at the titles of the sLories and 
poems in your reading hook. Which 
titles do you think are good? Does any 
title make you want to lead the story? 
Does any title give the story away? 
(Intelligent children enjoy discussing 
titles, and the lesson can be very profit- 
able.) 

Now think of the titles of some short 
stories that you might tell, stories about 
your pets, toys, baby brothers or sisters, 
etc. Try to make your title tell cleaily 
what your stoiy is about. Thus, you 
might say to yourself, "I am going to 
tell about a clever trick of my dog Snap. 
So I will have for my title, 1 Snap’s 
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Clever Trick/ " Why is this a better 
title than "My Dog Snap/ 1 or "Snap's 
Clever Tricks "? 

41 Snap's Clever Tiiclc " tells exactly 
what your story is about, it also helps 
you to keep to the point when you tell 
the story, and interests the listeneis, 
They want to know what the trick was. 

Supposing you were going to tell how 
you lost your penknife, and found it 
some days aftenvaids in a most un- 
expected place, which of these five titles 
do you think the best?: M Iiow I Lost 
and Found My Penknife," “ My Lost 
Penknife," rc How I Lost My Penknife," 
" How I Found My Penknife," " An 
Unexpected Find." 

Wiite down six titles of shoit stoiies 
you can tell. Think! First make a sen- 
tence in your head telling what youi 
stoiy is going to be about; from this 
sentence make a title. 

Making a Book of Titles 

Make a little booklet about the size 
of your Biid Alphabet (Chapter VII). 
Decorate the cover in a suitable way; 
for example, cut out two pieces of 
coloured paper to represent the covers 
of books. Print a short title on each, 
and paste them on the cover of your 
booklet, as in Fig. 38, Print underneath, 
“ A Book of Titles." Keep some pages 
for the titles of stories you have read, 
and some for the titles of poems you 
have read or learnt. As you read new 
stories or poems, add the titles to your 
lists. If you like, write in only your 
favourite stories 01 poems. By the time 
your booklet is filled up, you will have 
taught yourself how to wiite titles cor- 
lectly. 


and say what it is about. Then decide 
on the title. Bring some pictures to 
school, and find titles for them. Theic 
are many suitable pictiues in news- 
papers. Make a little booklet of pictures 
and titles. For this booklet collect a 
number of small pictures, pictures of 
shoes, dogs, cats, hats, coats, motor-cars, 
cooks, etc., such as you will find in 
newspapers. Under each picture write 
an interesting title, It will help you to 
find inteiestmg titles for your pictiues 
if you think of stories that they might 
illustrate; thus, for a pair of shoes, the 
title might be " Betty’s New Shoes ", or 
for a motor-car, "'Daddy's New Car," 
etc. Cut your pictures out carefully 
when you have chosen them. Paste 
them in your book to leave plenty of 
100m for the title. You may wish to 
write more than one title under your 
pictiuc. 

See if you can find pictures for these 


Titles of Pictures 

It is interesting choosing titles for 
pictures. First study the picture well, 
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titles : "A Faithful Friend/ 1 "My 
Baby/' " A Smart Hat/' 14 My Sister's 
New Coat," "A Rainy Day." 

Making a Picture Gallery 

This is an interesting project. For 
your picture galleiy you must select 
your pictuies much more carefully. 
Perhaps you can find pictures of 
" Childien at Play," “An Autumn 
Day/ 1 etc. (see Chapter III). Mount the 
pictures carefully on brown paper to 
repicsent a frame. The titles should 
be printed on slips of paper and pasted 
underneath. See what a pic tty picture 
gallery you can make. Other classes 
may like to come and sec it. You may 
like to make a catalogue of your pic- 
tures. It is worth taking time to collect 
a good set, You can discuss the pictuies 
in your ait lessons, and decide if they 
aic good enough for yom gallery. 

If, by the above suggestions, the 
childien's imeiest is sufficiently aroused, 
they will think of o tiler projects. They 
may become interested in great artists 
and their pictuies. Postcards can be 
obtained of these, and a ically fine pic- 
ture gallery built up. The children arc 
very interested in the titles of these 
" real pictures for example, " Feeding 
Her Bilds/' They will take more in- 
teiest in their pictuies at home and at 
school. Details for carrying out this 
project will be found in Projects for the 
Junior School , Book II, Chapter X, 
"Pictures of Famous Artists” (Harrap). 

Another project that is almost sure to 
arise from the above is the making of a 
picture gallery from their own diawings 
and paintings, Most classes who under- 
take the above projects like to open 
their picture gallery on one day a week 
01 a fortnight. 


Letter Writing 

The following outline of a lesson on 
letter writing may help children to help 
themselves and suggest projects : 

There are many different kinds of 
letters. The kind of letter you know 
best is perhaps a simple note that you 
bring to school to ask one of your 
friends to tea, or a note written to 
another class to ask them to come to see 
your " picture gallery/' Here is a note : 

Dear Bob, 

Will you come to tea with me after 
school on Wednesday? I have such a 
surprise foi you. You will never 
guess what it is. Come as early as you 
can. 

Your fiiend, 

Jiim 

Study this note. Notice the comma 
after Bob . This comma is always used 
to mark off the name of the person 
fiom what is said to him. At the close, 
a comma sepaiates Your friend fiom 
the name that follows . Notice how 
these words are ai ranged Make sure 
that you can spell every word in the 
letter and then copy it. 

Now write an answer to this note, and 
see if you can ai range it properly, 

Heie is a letter to copy. How does it 
differ from the note above? This letter 
is to be posted. Notice the address at 
the top. Why is there no need to put 
an address on the note? 

34 Bolton Street, 

Bristol, 

Somerset, 

24th June, 1947. 

Dear Joan, 

I have just learnt how to make 
buns. Will you come to tea next 
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Thursday about four o'clock, and 
taste one? I will make them specially 
nice for you. I also want to show you 
my new kitten. I do hope you can 
come. 

Your loving fiiend, 

Betty. 

Theie are several things to learn 
about this letter. First look at the 
heading at the very top. What does the 
first part of the heading tell you about 
the girl who wrote the lettei? It tells 
wheie she lives, or her address , so that 
the one who an s we is the letter knows 
where to send the reply, or how to 
addiess the envelope. The heading, 
therefore, is a most important part of a 
letter. Underneath the addiess comes 
the date — the day, month, and year — 
telling when the letter was written. 
Wiry do you think the date is im- 
portant? Study the letter carefully to 
sec how the heading , the greeting (Dear 
Joan), and the ending aie ananged. 
Notice caiefully where commas and 
full stops are used. 

Now write a letter youiselh It may 
be necessary to practise writing the 
heading, because some addresses take 
up more room than others. When you 
are suie you can space the heading 
properly, write the complete letter. 

Address an envelope to Betty. You 
must give her a surname, Cut a piece 
of paper the size of an envelope and 
arrange the address on it. This, too, 
needs practice, Do not crowd the 
address near the top of the envelope, 
because room must be left for the 
stamps. 

Teaching Yourself to Write Letters 

Make a booklet about " Letters,” 
Draw an envelope on the cover of your 


book. Paste a used stamp in one cor- 
ner, and addiess the envelope to your- 
self in your best handwriting. Practise 
writing your name and address on 
pieces of papei cut the size of an en- 
velope before you write on the cover of 
your book. Remember to write your 
full address. You must give the 
number of your house, the name 
of your street or road, your town or 
village, and county . The name of your 
county is most important. It helps the 
men who have to soit the letters if you 
write your address fully and cleaily. 
Underneath the envelope you have 
drawn, write the title of your book, 11 A 
Book about Letters,” or " How to Write 
Letters/ 1 etc. 

On the first page of your book write a 
model “note/' See that it is coirect in 
eveiy detail. Write a second note in 
answer to your first one, so that you 
have two good notes. 

On the next page write a model letter. 
Write it first in your notebook, and 
when you are sure it is correct copy it 
in youi book. 

Then you must have a page about 
addressing envelopes. Bring some used 
envelopes to school, and notice how 
they are addressed. Find out especially 
how people’s names are written on en- 
velopes, as: Mrs. T. Brown, Mr. F. H. 
Smith, Miss Mary Jones. Mrs. (pro- 
nounced misiz) is used in front of the 
names of mairied women. Mr. (pro- 
nounced mister) is used with the names 
of men, and Miss with the names of 
girls and unmanied women, Collect 
and write as many different ways of 
writing names on envelopes as you can. 
Sometimes Christian names are written 
in full, sometimes only the fitst letters 
(initials), as: Mr, Fied Roland Brown 
or Mr. F. R. Brown, 01 F, R. Biown, 
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Esq. (Esq. is a shoit fonn foi esquire, 
meaning gentleman.) Notice how the 
names of doctors and clcigymcn are 
written on envelopes. If you keep your 
eyes open, you can learn a great deal to 
put in your letter book. It should be 
useful to you, because you can always 
refer to it if you do not know how to 
direct an envelope. 

Other useful pages will contain 
dilfcicnt ways of beginning and ending 
leitets. There arc many different ways 
o[ ending letters. Write some in your 
notebook fh*st, and then group them 
accoiding to the people written to, 
thus : 

(i) To fathers and mothers: Your 
loving daughter, With much love from. 
With love and kisses from, etc. 

(a) To aunts and uncles: Your loving 
niece, Your affectionate nephew, Yours 
affectionately, etc. 

(3) To friends 1 Your fiiend, Your 
loving friend, Yours affectionately, 
Your sincere friend, Yours sincerely, 
etc. 

You may think of some endings you 
like better than these. Remember there 
aie many other diffeicnt ways of ending 
letters; lor example, business letters, 
that you will have to learn one day. 
Put in the endings most useful to 
you, and notice how the words are 
spelt, 

Another useful page is one contain- 
ing the short forms of the names of the 
month. There are short forms for all 
the names except May, June, July . The 
shoit forms are made of the fust three 
letters (four letters in the case of Sept,) 
and a full stop, thus: Jan., Feb., Mar., 
Apr., Aug., Sept., Oct., Nov., Dec. 
Write the names of the months in yuur 
hook, and after each Its short form. 
Also write a few dates correctly: 


2 Sept., 1947, 01 2nd Sept., 1947, 5 May, 
1947, or 5th May, 1947. 

Projects to Do with Letter Writing 

Many projects arise through letter 
writing. Children become interested in 
the posting, collecting, sorting, and 
delivering of letters. A group 01 class 
project may develop. A large brown- 
paper book is made to hold all the chil- 
dren discover about Our Postal Service . 
The class works in groups or singly; for 
example : two or three children find out 
all about the pillai-box, the inside and 
outside. A simple project on the pillar- 
box will be found in English and Your 
Daily Life , Book IV (Longmans). This 
may give the children some ideas as to 
what to do and write. A drawing of the 
pillai-box and a written description are 
pasted in the class book. Other cliildien 
write about the postman and his work, 
the mail van, the mail train, the parcel 
post, and so on. 

The Post Office is a big undertaking, 
and needs many helpers to tell about 
the selling of stamps, weighing and 
stamping parcels, sending telegrams, 
etc. All sorts of inteiesting things can 
be pasted in the class book: a used en- 
velope, postcard, telegram, stamps, and 
so on. Well-address ed envelopes and 
postcards should be chosen. 

Another interesting project is The 
Travels of a Letter, Two or three chil- 
dren are responsible for each part of the 
journey. The following sections are 
suggested: (1) The wilting of the letter 
and making it ready for its journey. (2) 
Posting the letter, either in a pillar-box 
or at the post office. (3) Collecting the 
letters. (4) The letters at the post office, 
stamped with date, etc., and sorted. (5) 
Mailbag and mail van. (6) In the train. 
(7) In a post office again. (8) Delivery of 
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letteis. Piobably eight or nine sections 
aie needed. Childien sometimes get 
help from friendly postmen or post' 
masters at the post office. 

Different Ways of Sending Messages 

This is a very inteiesting and worth- 
while project. The children collect all 
the different ways of sending messages: 
(1) letteis, (2) postcards, (3) messengers, 
(4) telegrams, (5) telephone, (6) express 
messengers, (7) carrier pigeons, ( 3 ) wiie- 
lesa, (9) flags, and so on- This pioject 
links up with histoiy. How wcie mes- 
sages sent in olden days? The children 
will remember the roads of the Peisians 
and the Persian horsemen (see Volume 
II, History). In this pioject, cadi child 
generally likes to make her own booklet, 
make drawings, collect pictures, etc. 

Collecting Postmarks 

This is a very interesting project, and 
veiy useful from the point of view of 
geography, as it teaches childien the 
counties and towns of England, Wales, 
etc. Let the children collect a number 
of used envelopes and study the post- 
marks on them. They look for perfect 
postmarks showing clearly the name of 
the place where the letter was posted, 
the date and the hour (see Fig. 39). The 
name at the top is the town , the name 
at the bottom the county. In the case 
q[ a village the nearest town is often 
stamped on the envelope, thus, the 
words Ash, Canterbury, Kent, aiound 
the rim of the postmark tells us that the 
letter was posted in the village of Ash, 
near Canterbury, in the county of Kent. 
Let them notice that the time and date 
aro in the centre, The children will 
enjoy seeing what they can lead on the 
postmarks, and find out, 

Then they make a book or buy a 
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book in which to paste their perfect 
postmaiks as they find them. Boys 
enjoy collecting postmaiks as much as 
they enjoy collecting stamps. A good 
deal of exchanging can go on, and in- 
teresting " finds " aie made. The post- 
marks look best if a square is drawn 
about each and then cut out. Encourage 
the children to arrange their postmaiks 
in some soit of order; for example: 
(1) They can aim at finding one for 
eveiy county in England and Wales. 
This will make a fine collection of some 
fifty-two, (2) A class book or album can 
be made, the name of a county wiitten 
at the head of each page, and postmarks 
found to fill each page. Great towns like 
London ought really to have pages to 
themselves 

The childien, in their own individual 
books, can also anange their postmarks 
under the names o£ coiuittes, but they 
can divide their pages into, say, four 
divisions crossways, and wnte the name 
of a county in each division. Each divi- 
sion will hold about four or five post- 
maiks. The counties should be 
ananged in alphabetical 01 del. 

Fioin this work ihc children learn a 
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gieat many abb 1 evictions : Carnbs . for 
Cambridgeshire, Middx for Middlesex, 
Beds, for Bedfordshire, etc, 

Anothei collect ion children like to 
make is used modem stamps, beginning 
with '/id., irf,, i </ 2 d. t 2d , and so 

on, as far as they can go. 

Picture Writing 

Lcttei wilting, as we have said, links 
lip with the first ways of sending mes- 
sages and the lust way of writing. Fiom 
their history lessons (see Volume II) the 
chilclicn will have learnt that long ago, 
when people could not write, they chew 
pictures, very simple pictures; they will 
have learnt also about the fust pens, 
ink, and papei. Perhaps in connection 
with their history they are making 
booklets about the stoiy of the alphabet 
and pictuie writing. In their English 
lessons, therefoie, they will enjoy learn- 
ing more about pictuic writing. The 
linking of the two subjects is very 
impoitant. 

Read to the children the lines that 



Fig ho, — Hiawatha's Picture Writinc. 


tell how Hiawatha did his picture writ- 
ing. Tell the clnlchen to listen care- 
fully, because they are going to do the 
picture wiiting. The extract is also 
wiitten on the board foi them to sec. 
Some words will need explaining, as 
pouch, mystic (mysteiious), figure (a 
form, a shape, image, illustiation). 

From his pouch he took his colours, 
Took his paints of different colows , 

On the smooth hark of the birch iiee 
Painted many shapes and figures, 
Wondeifttl and mystic figures, 

And each figine had a meaning. 

For the earth he drew a straight line, 
For the sky a bozo above it; 

White the space between for daytime , 
Filled with little stars for night-time, 
On ike left a point for sunrise, 

On the 'light a point foi sunset. 

On the top a point for noontide; 

And for ram and cloudy weather 
Waving lines descending from it . 
Footprints pointing tozvards a wigwam 
Were a sign of invitation , 

Were a sign of guests assembling. 


When the poem has been read care- 
fully by the children, and they are all 
suie that they understand what 
Hiawatha diew, some children come 
out to the blackboard. First they diaw 
two veitical lines for the trunk of the 
birch tree. Then each child draws on 
the ° tiunk ,J one of the following 
pictures: the earth in daytime; the 
earth at night; sunrise; sunset; noon- 
tide; a lainy day; an invitation to the 
wigwam. 

The class then decide if the picture 
writing is good, that is, if it is done in 
the way described in the poem. If any 
pictuie can be improved, they tell 
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exactly what should he done and why. 
Fig. 40 shows the conccl drawings. The 
drawings of sunrise, noon, and sunset 
will be familiar to the children tlnough 
their geography lessons (Volume III), 
This poem helps childicn to make 
mental pictures in their minds as they 
read. They must " sec ” what Hiawatha 
drew before they can chaw. Point out 
to the children that the Red Indians 
noticed caiefully the things aiound 
them, wheie the sun lose and set, the 
moon and stars, etc., so that theii 
pictures though simple were collect. 
Notice the footprints pointing towards 
the wigwam, 

Not all the Red Indians used the 
same picture writing. Fig, 41 shows 
some signs 01 pictures used by another 
tribe of Indians. Some more pictuie 
writing will he found in Pro;ec/s for the 
Junior School, Book I (Hanap). 

The children will all want to make 
booklets, in which to chaw Red Indian 
pictuie writing, ancl any picture writing 
they have learnt: Egyptian, for 


example. They can make pretty designs 
for the covers of their books from the 
Red Indian signs they have learnt, as 
in Fig. 43, 

Each child will (ill his book up in his 
own way. Some may be able to tell 
stories with Indian pictures. TIcie arc 
two they can Uy, 

(1) Swift Foot and Brave Eagle went 
on a buffalo hunt. They were gone 
three suns. They shot a buffalo with 
their arrows. An enemy ciosscd tlieir 
path. 

(2) Biave Wolf was out in a storm. 
Theie were many clouds and much 
falling rain. Brave Wolf huiried home 
to his tent, where he lit a good flic. 

Some childicn may like to invent 
picture willing. Often suggestions will 
help them to do really woithwhilc 
work. They can use picture writing to 
tell what is done on each day of the 
week; for example : Sunday, going to 
church; Monday, washing, etc. They 
can tell in pictuics all they did on one 
particular day. A vciy valuable exer- 
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cisc is to let the child veil make a book- 
let of twelve pages, each page telling in 
pictures all about the month. The 
children must think carefully, and re- 
member what they have learnt in the 
natm e-study lessons. For some months 
it is easier to find pictures than for 
othcis, Remind the children that they 
arc doing pictuie writing, so they must 
keep their pictuics simple and not too 
laige. With small, simple pictures more 
Lhings can he told. Stick figuies aie use- 
ful, The children can tell the story of 
the seasons in the same way. 

Word Pictures 

From talks about picture writing, the 
children can he led to think about 
word pictures, or pictures in words, 
Pictures are gen ei ally easier to under- 
Gtand than wotds, but words also make 
pictures. Give the children some 
examples of word pictures , and let them 
draw the pictures the words make them 
see; for example, say to them: 


A 

/rS 

A 

o 

A 

0 

o 

o 

BOOK 

0 

a 

o 

OF 

0 

Q 

o 

PICTURE 

0 

w 

o 

Q 

WRITING 

0 

Q 

Q 

O 

o 

Fig. 42 - 

'Covr.ll D I SIGN FIIOM 1 
Symuqls. 

O 

n 

li d Indian 


The poet who wtote the following 
lines had a picture in his mind. Listen 
carefully to the words, and draw the 
pictuie if you can see it. Use coloured 
ci ayons i£ you like: 

The earth was green , the sky was blue; 
I saiv and heard one sunny morn i 
A skylark hung between the twoj 
A singing speck above the corn. 

CFrursriNA Rossetti. 

Is 11 a singing speck ” a good name for 
a bird singing high in the air? 

Heie is another word picture. This 
Lime a pictuie of winter days. What do 
you see as you hear or read these 
words? 

Late lies the wintry sun a-bed, 

A frosty , fieiy sleepy-head; 

Blinks but an hour or two; and then, 
A blood-red orange, sets again. 

Black are my steps on silver sod; 

Thick blows my frosty breath abroad; 
And tree and house 3 and hill and lake, 
Aie frosted like a wedding-cake. 

R. L. Stevenson. 

Can you see a picture of a " wintiy 
sun"? What does " silver sod” mean? 
Have you even seen your breath? This 
is a picture in white, grey, black and 
oiange. What is white in the pictuie? 
giey? black? orange? Draw the picture 
you see, 

Children get good lesults if they aie 
given grey paper, and black, white, and 
oiange crayons or paints. 

Let the children look through their 
poetiy books or reading books for word 
pictures, and copy those they find into 
books of their own, with a suitable 
pictuie pasted on the cover. Thi9 
means careful and thoughtful reading 

[too] 
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It is also a good exercise in transcrip- 
tion, spelling, and writing.* A certain 
amount of piactice in handwriting is 
essential to prevent written work from 
degeneiating. Children will be moie 
likely to write neatly and attractively 
when they know that their work is not 
a mere exercise, but is the making of a 
little book which they will take away 
with them as a peimancnt posses- 
sion. (This remark applies to all the 
many booklets suggested in these 
volumes.) 

Underneath some of the cxtiacts they 
may like to draw and paint little 
pictures. The copying is never tedious 
because the children choose their own 
extracts and they are not long. 

Suggestions fot Other Activities 

Making a " Cinema Story-book" (Fig. 

43) 

The childien make a panorama book, 
as in Fig. 37. They draw a picture of a 
cinema on the cover, with " coloured 
lights " or any suitable decoration. The 
childien plan four or more pictures that 
tell a story. Under each picture they 
write sentences that make the story 
clear and interesting. They draw their 
pictures in their books, or draw them 
on paper and paste them in their books, 
one on each page, leaving room under 
each picture for writing. They can 
imagine that they are writing a film 
about their dog 01 some pet, or their 
pictures can show a day in the life of 
some creature or human being. The 
" Story of My Life " told by a Car, or 
a Red Indian, or a Gipsy, makes good 
scenes. Drawings of a Red Indian tent 
or a caravan on wheels are not too cliffi- 
cult. Some children may like to make 
film pictures for well-known stories, 
such as: "The Three Bears/* "Cinder- 


ella/* 11 The Sleeping Beauty,” etc. 
Children will find further suggestions 
in English of Your Daily Life , Book IV r 
Chapter 25, "At the Cinema” (Long- 
mans). They will like the suggested 
pictures for a cowboy stoiy. 

Figs. 44 and 45 show n good way to 
fold the paper to make a " film " for 
"The Life-story of 11 Frog.** A piece of 
paper 5 in. by 7-*- in. is folded in foui, 
ci ass ways, as in Fig. 44, to make a small 
" cinema booklet." It is divided in half 
lengthwise, so that one half can be kept 
for the pictures and one half for the 
writing, as in Fig. 45, (In the booklet 
show'll in Fig* 43, the wilting comes 
under each picture.) 

Before putting the picture stoiy of 
the frog in their hooks, the children 
should fust plan it out loughly in double 
columns, putting a few quick sketches 
in one column and a few notes in the 
other. This will help them to decide 
how many pictures they want, and 
what pictures. If thcii book will hold 
only foui picLiucs, they must choose 
the best four to tell the stoiy. The little 
rough sketches help the children " to 
see ” the story in theii minds. 



Fig. 43. — Bookiit ion Pictum Sioihls 
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Fig 44 — Bonrci.rr i on “ Film” Lin -si oin . 



Fig 45— Ivbwsl Pauls or “Film" Liie-stotiy 

This narrative type of composition 
can be used to tiain children in the 
necessary ideas of sequence and logical 
progression. The history stories, and 
the booklets suggested for children's 
woik (see Volume II) arc useful for the 
same purpose. 

It is a good plan to suggest “ cinema ,J 
or "picture” stories about subjects 
upon which actual lessons have already 
been given some time in the past. 
There is often suitable mateiinl among 
these lessons — history, geography, or 
nature study. Thus a class which, early 


in the year, had been studying the 
various features of pond life, should, 
much later in the year, be able to make 
interesting fT film stories ” on the life of 
the frog, while at the same time they 
are doing valuable revision. In the 
same way, after learning about the 
Norman Conquest they can do a film 
story of the Conquest. Their cinema 
books will vary in size, according to the 
subject treated. Whatever story is 
taken, its various sLages can readily be 
compaicd to a scries of cuttings fiovn a 
cinematograph film, as suggested. This 
arouses greater interest than if they 
have meiely to write a stoiy. 

Making Piciure Charts and Booklets 
about Inventions 

The children plan a picture chart to 
show some of the new things which 
men have learnt to make and use. In 
newspapers and magazines they will 
find among the advertisements pictures 
of these things : motor-cars, sewing 
machines, typewriters, vacuum-cleaners, 
refrigerators, wireless sets, telephones, 
electric torches, etc. A huge sheet or 
strip of biown paper, 01 a sheet of caid- 
boavd, is pinned up, on which to mount 
the pictures, Under each picture is the 
name of the thing and one sentence. 
It is inteiesting to watch the chart grow- 
ing, Fig. 46 shows one way of arrang- 
ing the chart. The children try to make 
the chart look as attractive as possible. 
This is a good project for the nine- and 
ten-year-olds. 

Marry children will want to make 
booklets for themselves in which to 
mount pictures and write sentences. If 
the children can find no pictures, and 
the thing is too difficult to draw, they 
piint the name. Some children work- 
ing out this project thought of a new 
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Fig, 46— PicTimr. Chart i'or Modern Inventions. 


plan for a booklet. They put pictures 
of old things by the side of new — a 
pinewood torch by the side of an 
electric torch; a flint knife by the side 
of a modem knife, and so on. They 
called their booklets, "Things Old and 
New." These booklets link history and 
English, Fig. 47 shows a page fiom 
one. (See Volume II, History.) 

Through these pt ejects the childien 
learn how to spell many difficult words, 
as refrigerator, because they not only 
write them, but see them written under 
a picture, wheie they can read them as 
often as they like. Children will find 
help in this project, and other similar 
projects, in English of Your Daily 
Life , Book III, Chapter 26, "Things 
Old and New,” and Book IV, Chap- 
ter 16, "Wonders of Today” (Long- 
mans). 


A Booklet of Questions and 
Answers 

On the cover a big question maik is 
drawn in the middle, and a pattern 
made of little question marks forms a 
border. These borders can he made to 
look veiy effective. The children then 
think of good questions to put in their 
books. They can have questions about 
fables, stories, poems, geography, 
history, nature study, etc. Encourage 
them to have one page of questions for 
each subject. After each question they 
write the answer. They will probably 
take some time to fill up these booklets, 
but if small booklets, 5 in. by 7^ in., aie 
made, they aie not tedious to Ell. Each 
page bolds only a few questions on each 
subject. This is a good exercise in spell- 
ing, and in writing questions. 
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Keeping a Diary for a Week ok a 
Fortnight 

This gives practice in writing dates. 
Children of the Primary School age will 
not he interested in keeping a diary 
longer than a week or a fortnight, Re- 
mind the children ro try ro rell every 
day something interesting they saw out 
of doors — flowers, trees, birds, clouds, 
rain, etc. Besides telling about things 
they saw, they must write about things 
they did. Pul a specimen entry on the 
board to show them how to put the 
date first, and use short forms for the 
name of the month, as in wiiting letters, 
thus; 

M Sun. 5 th Jan. f 1947. 
rt Theie was frost on my window 
pane this morning. It made many pat- 


terns like leaves or waves. I saw a 
lobin. His led breast looked cheerful 
because the sky was a dull giey,” 

On a day airanged all the diaries are 
bi ought to school, and each child reads 
an entry from his diary, The rest listen 
carefully to see if the entiies are good, 
and which entries are due to shaip eyes. 

The diaries aie a great help to nature 
study. They also mean a little careful 
writing by the children eveiy day. 

A Travel Booklet 

Children enjoy collecting all the dif- 
ferent ways of travelling. They make 
drawings and And pictures* Pictures of 
motor-cais, trains, ships, and aero- 
planes are easy to find. The children 
will get many ideas from their 
geogi aphy lessons — 
sledges in the land of 
snow, the birch-bark 
canoes of the Red 
Indians, elephants in 
India, camels in the 
desert, etc. Around 
them, too, they will 
see various ways of 
travelling or carrying 
goods, and thus are en- 
couraged to keep their 
eyes open : horse and 
cart, bicycle, motor- 
bicycle, tram, trolley- 
bus, motor-bus, peram- 
bulator, scooter(l), am- 
bulance, etc. Many 
thoughtful children will 
begin their books with 
the first way of travel- 
ling — walking. 

They look through 
books at home and in 
the library, where they 
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will be able to make several finds, such 
as skis, mules oil the mountains, rick- 
shas, llamas in Peru, etc. 

It: is best for the childten to paste 
only two pictures or drawings on each 
page, and leave a space tinder each for 
a title, and a few sentences telling about 
the way of travelling. This is a com- 
bined drawing, handwork, geogiaphy, 
and English project. 

This travel project is so interesting 
that the children often want to work 
together and make a large class travel 
book* In working together they get 
more pictures in one book, instead of 
having them scattered in many books. 
The pages can be made sepaiatcly, 
then fastened together, and put 
in a decorated cover in the ait 
lesson. 

Children like learning this rhyme, 
and copying it on the first page of their 
booklets : 


Ways of Travelling 

Rickshas out in China , 

Llamas in Peru, 

Great camels in the desert 
That lies by Timbuktu. 

Mules in the mountains 
And horses on the plain , 
Motor-cars in Palis , 

And ox-carts down in Spain. 

Buses in the cities , 

Liners on the sea j 

Tractors through the whcatlands 

That stretch on endlessly. 

Motors on the highways 
Of every land and clime , 

And folk afoot in sleepy towns 
Where ancient church bells chime , 
Aeroplanes of stiver 
Up wheie clouds have birth — 

Thus do people travel 
Over all the caith . 

— From English of Your Daily Life t 
Book IV (Longmans). 
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S O fai wc have considered tending 
mainly fioin the point of view 
of leading for information. 
Obviously, all that the child leads in 
the Piitnaty School will not be of the 
same liteiary value. A great many 
stories, rhymes, and poems will he tend 
by the children for practice in reading, 
to help them to get over the mechani- 
cal difficulty of reading. To identify 
the reading lessons of the younger chil- 
dren with their literature lessons is to 
keep them often at things much too 
immature, and to retard their mental 
and artistic progress. It is beyond ques- 
tion that a child's listening vocabulary 
is always far in advance of his reading 
vocabulary. The woik in literature, 
then, must be chiefly ontl work; it must 
not be bound by the printed page. 

The value of the true liteiature lesson 
to the children is not in gaining so 
much information or in mental exer- 
cises, but in the living experience, in 
living to the fullest extent of their 
powers through experiences that are 
selected, shaped, and presented in as 
perfect a form as possible. The chil- 
dren must feel with the characters they 
read about, they must recreate within 
themselves the experiences through 
which these characters pass. This will 
be touched on again later when dealing 
with actual stories. 

It need not concern, the teacher that 
much of the material that the children 
read is of necessity not liteiature, 


though good enough in its way. It 
would, perhaps, be a mistake for a child 
to five in an “ atmosphere of litera- 
ture indeed, for some children there 
is the danger of over-stimulation. More- 
over, children must realize that reading 
is a key not only to liteiature, but to 
science, to nature study, to handwork, 
etc. Any syllabus of reading that con- 
tains nothing but liteiature (even if 
such a scheme were possible) is a mistake. 

The teaching of literature in the 
Primary School consists in giving the 
children each term a few stories and 
poems chosen aright and taught aright, 
so that the children do not miss the 
perfect structure of the story, the music , 
or the emotion. These are to be 
lingered over and assimilated. They 
will form a basis for future work. Too 
many stories cannot be assimilated in 
the same way. One story of real literary 
value a week, or even a fortnight, may, 
in some cases, be enough. It must be 
chosen for its perfection, and be sound 
in stiucture and stand the test of criti- 
cism. We want the children themselves 
gradually to become critical in the 
matlei of literature, and we want some 
stories, out of all the many they read 
or hear in the Primary School, to stand 
out in their minds as models of good 
art, to be beautiful landmailcs in the 
pleasant, homely land of reading. The 
liteiature lesson, as wc have said before, 
must be an oral lesson for the children 
in the Primary School, because they 
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can imdei stand better what they hear 
than what they read. It cannot be too 
strongly stated that as far as possible 
everything read by the teacher to the 
children should be of literary value: 
the more trivial stories they can read 
for themselves, 

In the syllabus outlined beiow dif- 
ferent types of story are given. It is 
important that children should realize 
the variety of good things to be found 
in a study of literature. 

The Introduction to Literatmc is 
tluougli nursery rhymes and fairy-tales. 
We will fiist consider folk-tales 01 fairy- 
tales. 

Folk-tales or Fairy-tales 

Not all fairy-tales ate, of course, 
literature, certainly not all modem 
ones, The fairy-tales that can claim to 
be liteiaturc are the old folk-talcs that 
have stood the test of time. It is their 
simplicity, sincerity, and earnestness 
that give them the childlike quality 
that makes them so fitting for childien. 

Folk-tales intioduce the child not 
only to the world of imaginary beings 
— the fairies, the fairy godmothers and 
wise women, the elves of the trees, the 
dwarfs of the ground, the trolls of the 
rocks and hills, and the giants and 
witches, but to the gicat company of 
toilers in every occupation of life. In 
what other stories will the child meet 
the shoemaker, the woodcutter the 
miller, the weaver, the spinner, the 
hunter, the poor tiavellei, the pimee 
and princess, and a host of others? It is 
a simple world, where the child can come 
close to the realities of life and see how 
picturesque and inteiesting they aie. 

The kings and princes, too, arc like 
those in the Odyssey, me u who often 
engage in homely occupations, and arc 


on happy equality with swineherds and 
tailors. In these folk-tales the world of 
real people and occupations foims an 
effective background to the super- 
natural and marvellous. 

The main sources for some of the best 
folk-tales arc: Grimm's Tales , Per- 
ran It's A lother Goose tales, Jacobs' 
English Tales , Dasent's Popular Tales 
from the Norse , and the Arabian 
Nights, with a few intcrlopcis like the 
" The Three Bears ” (by Robert 
Southey) and the "Tin Soldier,” and 
one or two othcis from Hans Andersen. 

In planning a yeai's woik only a cer- 
tain nurnbez of stories should be 
selected. No child should be told too 
many. Possiblyallchiklrcnhave too many 
fairy-stories told or lead to them, and 
suffer from the confusing " too much/ 1 

Theie are scveiul classes of folk-talcs; 
for example: (<7) Cumulative Talcs, (/;) 
Romamic Talcs; (c) Realistic Tales. 
Some should be chosen horn each of 
these classes, so that the children have 
variety. 

Cumulative Tales 

These aie the simplest talcs, in which 
incident is interlocked with incident. 
Some arc tales of simple repetition, aud 
some have moie plot. Many of these, 
being the simplest adjustment of inci- 
dent to incident, aic ideal for the Infant 
School, such as; "The Old Woman 
Who Found Sixpence,” "The Little 
Red Hen” "The Tluce Little Pigs” 
“The Three Bears,” "Johnny Cake,” 
and " The Gingerbread Man.” Others, 
more complex, will delight children of 
seven and eight; for example : "Henny- 
Penny,” "The Tluee Billy-Goats 
Gruff” (Noise), " Munachai and 
Manaehar” (Irish tale), " Titty-Mouse 
and Tally-Mouse.” 
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The merely haphazard run of inci- 
dent, as in " The House that Jack 
Built/' may amuse aiul inteicst the chil- 
dren, but it gives them less training in 
aitistic and literary form. The inci- 
dents are linked together in an accumu- 
lative fashion, but they stop short with 
no satisfying end. On the other hand, 
"The Old Woman Who Found Six- 
pence” is perfect in structure. The in- 
cidents aie arranged in a good pattern 
and lead to a satisfying end. One great 
souice of pleasure in this tale is that 
each object whose aid is sought by the 
Old Woman is asked to do the thing 
that it is natiual for him to do — the 
Dog to bite, the Stick to beat, and so 
on. Because, too, each successive object 
has power to master the preceding one 
— the Stick to beat the Dog, the Water 
to quench the Fire — we get the inti- 
mate connection of cause and effect 
which helps the development of the 
child’s reason and memory. He may 
remember the order of the events; but 
if lie forgets, he can iemake the tale by 
reasoning out the connection “between 
the successive things whose aid was 
asked. It is only through association 
that the memory is exercised. 

Older children will benefit from hear- 
ing the story of "The Three Billy- 
Goats Gruff,” because the structure is so 
good, It will be found in an almost per- 
fect literary foim in Dasent's Tales 
from the Norse. The orderly stiucture of 
the story, and some of the good points 
of the story, should be pointed out to 
older children; for example, the simple 
piecision of the fust paiagiaph : 

"Once on a lime there weie three 
Billy-Goats, who weie to go up to the 
hill-side to make themselves fat, and 
the name of all three was Gruff” 

The unity of the tale is good. All the 


happenings take place on a biidge 
which went "trip, taapl ” as a goat 
crossed it on his way up the hill-side. 
The unity is emphasized by the repeti- 
tion in the tale, as the tlnee Billy-Goats 
successively cross the bridge and leply 
to the Troll. The climax is when the 
big Billy-Goat Gruff tramps across. The 
children’s attention can be diawn to 
the paragiaphs (see Chapter II). Each 
paiagraph ends in arresting words. 

Ileie is the second paiagiaph: 

" On the way up was a bridge over a 
bum they had to cioss; and under the 
bridge lived a gieat ugly Troll, with 
eyes as big as sauccis, and a nose as 
long as a poker.” 

Acting, le telling, or illustiating the 
story will help to drive home its orderly 
structure. Its example may help to 
check rambling stories. Ordcily struc- 
ture is "good composition.” Nothing 
in literature, perhaps, has a higher edu- 
cational value than this sense of orderly 
structure. 

The best versions of 11 Henny-Penny,” 
"The Old Woman and Her Pig,” 
"Titty-Mouse and Tatty-Mouse” will 
be found in English Tales , by Joseph 
Jacobs. "Titty-Mouse and Tatty- 
Mouse ” pleases because of its liveliness 
and the catastrophe at the end, which 
delights a child as much as the rumble 
of his big pile of bricks. Theie are 
many variants of this tale. It is 
Grimm's "The Spider and the Flea,” 
and the Norse "The Cock Who Fell 
into the Brewing Vat.” 

In the story of "The Spider and the 
Flea,” the use of the letter e should be 
pointed out to the child. They can 
follow the letter e by sound, and, if pas- 
sages are written on the board, by eye. 

The children will find c in Flea , beer, 
scream , creak, zveeps, sweep, reason, 
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heap, tree, leaves, streamlet . The repe- 
tition of one sound puts music into the 
stoiy, and unity* In the next part of 
the stoiy theie is a variety of sounds of 
o, as, thereupon, door , broom, stool , 
corner. Other effective uses of sound can 
be found. The employment of conciete 
language, words that present images, is 
both agreeable to children and of value 
hom the point of view of reading and 
composition. Teachers who advocate 
the " Sentence Method ” of teaching 
often f 01 get that a zvord is of moie 
value than a sentence; indeed, it is a 
sentence if it calls up an image clear in 
outline. 

In “Titty-Mouse and Tatty-Mouse, ,f 
again, the sounds of particular letters 
add to the harmony of the whole. 

A good veision of "Munacliar and 
Manachar” will be found in The 
Romance of Reading, Book II, “ Happy 
Hours " (Oxford Univetsity Press). 
Children enjoy this story because of the 
unexpected ending and the beauty of 
the setting, Moie will be said about the 
setting of stories later. 

The Spanish story, “Little Half- 
Chick,” is another cumulative tale 
similar to " Henny-Penny.” It is wordiy 
of study in any class. The inteicst 
centies in the disobedient but energetic 
heio, who is veiy appealing as well as 
amusing* The beauty lies in the set- 
tings of the different adventures. The 
end delights children, especially if they 
have seen and know a weather-vane. 
For this story see The Romance of Read- 
ing, Book II (O.U.P.). 

Romantic Fairy-tales 

These offer a pleasing contrast to the 
accumulative stories, which are realistic. 
The lomantic talc reflects emotioiij and 
it contains adventure and the pic- 


tuiesquc. They arc not nearly so simple 
as Lhe cumulative stories. 

“Buar Rose,” or “The Sleeping 
Beauty ” (Grimm's version) should be 
read to the children as an example of 
a story almost perfect in structure* 
There is nothing chaotic about it. It 
gatheis its incidents into movements 
that coi respond to the five acts of a 
play. If the children are allowed to act 
the stoiy, the divisions become clcaier 
as they organize it into scenes. The 
dramatization of this stoiy is dealt with 
fully in Section III, which coveis all 
forms of dramatic work. 

“ Snow White and Rose Red ” 
(Grimm) blends the romantic ami the 
lealistic. It has a good, inteiesting plot, 
with something happening all the time. 
The climax is very distinctly maiked, 
everything leading up to the meeting 
of the Bear and the Dwaif in the forest. 
The setting of the story is unusually 
attiactive — the interior of the cottage, 
the wood, the lake, the hill-side, and 
above all the two symbolic rose-trees. 

The setting of a stoiy is often more 
important than the children realize, It 
is the souice of a variety of feelings. It 
gives, also, the poetic or aitistic touch 
to a stoiy; for example, in " Snow 
White and Rose Red” die scene 
changes fiom the peaceful happy in- 
terior of the cottage to the snow-stoim 
from which the Bear cmeiges. It is 
worth while pointing out the setting to 
older children, Let them notice that in 
the old fairy-tales the setting is often 
given in a wend or two, which acts as 
magic to open one's eyes* There are no 
claboiate descriptions. 

In Section III, dealing with dramatic 
work, there aie suggestions for stage 
settings that help cliildien to under- 
stand the settings of the story. 
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The story of Snow White and Rose 
Red presents distinct episodes: the 
home life of the childien in the cottage, 
their happy days in the woods, their 
ndvcnLurcs with the Bear and the 
Dwnif, the meeting of the Bear and the 
Dwaif. The conclusion follows quickly 
on the climax. The happy mamage 
brings the story to a close, and the last 
pictme is the palace home guarded by 
tuo rose-trees. The structure of the 
stoiy can he incidentally pointed out to 
the childien when they act it T oi retell 
it in parts or episodes, or draw picluics 
foi it. 

“ Cuidctclla” or "The Little Glass 
Slip pet ” — Pen suit’s version of this 
stoiy is best, because it is told with no 
inclevant details. Grimm's is not so 
good in stiucture. 

11 Cinderella 11 is a good type of the 
old romantic talc. It has a never-ending 
attraction for children. The setting is 
inteiesting — fiist the homely kitchen 
scene and then the palace. The chil- 
dren will enjoy compaiing this story 
with the Egyptian version of Cindeiella 
that they will hear in the history lesson 
(see Volume II). " Cinderella ” is a popu- 
lar story all over the world, for there 
are over three hundred variants of it. 

"Little Two-Eyes" is another attrac- 
tive fairy-tale with a beautiful setting. 
It contains two magic thymes. The 
faiiy meals in the field delight childien. 
The magic tree, with its silver leaves 
and golden fruit, the knight and his 
fine steed, and the climax of the tale 
when the golden apple lolls from undei 
the casks — all arc of great interest. It 
can be dramatized as two complete 
episodes: (i) The Goat Episode, or the 
Faiiy Housekeeping. (2) The Magic 
Tree. Each episode has three scenes. 
This is 011c of Grimm’s stories. 


“ Madame Holle or "Gold Mary 
and Tar Mary ” (Griiinn), This story 
is good in structmc and has a beautiful 
setting. Thcic are, too, many appro- 
pnate autumn touches. In the beautiful 
field the apples are ripe and full of 
seeds; the golden corn has been cut 
down, ground into flour, and baked into 
bread, and the nppioach of wintci is 
suggested by the feathers which fly as 
snowflakes fioin Madame Holle’s bed. 

In the stoiy we have the contrast be- 
tween the good, unselfish girl and the 
idle, selfish gill. The justice that over- 
takes the selfish gill gives unfailing 
satisfaction to Lhe children. This is one 
of the easiest and most appieciated 
stories to lake with children. The open- 
ing of the stoiy, the good giil spinning, 
is homely and familiar. A suitable vei- 
sion of this story, based 011 Grimm’s, 
will be found in The Romance of Read- 
ing, Book I, " Merry Moments ” 
(O.U.P.). Madame Holle in Grimm's 
veision is Mother Hulda, who sends the 
snow, in the above leader. Children 
like this name better as they under- 
stand it better. 

"The Stoiy of Snow White and the 
Seven Dwaifa" is one of the romantic 
fairy-tales which has been le written and 
staged as a play for children. It is so 
well known that nothing need be said 
about it here. 

The Arabian Nights — These stories 
aie rather different from the romantic 
stories we have been considering, and 
less simple, but they satisfy die child’s 
craving for sense impressions — good 
things to eat, beautiful flowers, the 
beauties of sight, colom, and sound, of 
odour and of taste. This appeal to the 
senses is one of the chief charms of the 
Arabian Nights. Intelligent childien of 
seven and eight can be inUoduced to 
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ese stories. Begin with " Aladdin and 
s Wonderful Lamp/ 1 "The Fishei- 
an and the Genii " for the seven- and 
ght-year-olds. The eight- and nine- 
:ai-olds will appreciate *' Sindbad the 
iilor/ J As they are long stoiies of 
any episodes, only a few can be taken. 

umorous Realistic Fairy-tales 

The humorous is one of the most 
easing to the little child. Realistic 
,les deal with the simple and the 
dinary. They arc leally domestic 
les. The comic element often appeals 
nong them, as if humour were more 
esli when related to ordmaiy happen- 
lgs. 

Many of the cumulative stoiies 
ie humorous domestic tales, The 
umoious element for children appeals 
\ the repetition of plnases such as we 
nd in " Three Bears/ 1 " Three Pigs/' 
nd "Three Billy-Goats and in the 
lenient of surprise when Johnny Cake 
! eaten by the Fox, and when Little 
Ien eats the bread, and so on. 

"The Musicians of Biemen 11 
3iimm) is an example of a fine, lealis- 
c short tale, and a good type of 
Lumorous tale. It possesses suspense, 
nd is a seiies of surprises with one 
jiand suipiise at the lobber’s feast as 
ts climax. The courage and leadership 
if the old donkey pleases the childien, 
nd the message of the tale, " that there 
jught to be room for the aged and 
hose worn out with woik," appeals to 
heir good sense. Some childien may 
ee anothei message — " the guilty flee 
vhen no man pursued! I " The children 
ove the variety of noises furnished by 
he different charactcis, especially die 
jrand choius of music which leaves no 
loubt as to the climax. 

The sentences and paragraphs have 


arresting words, as: "Not long after 
they saw a cat sitting in the road with 
a face as dismal as three days of rainy 
weather/' 

It is surprising how much of interest 
theie is in this simple talc, and inteiest 
quickens when the cock from the tree- 
top secs in the distance a tiny spark 
burning. No child should ever miss 
this stoiy, so perfect in form, and with 
all the elements of true humour. 

The example of co-opeiation, where 
all had a unity of purpose, is seen in 
several otlici similar stoiies, as: "Jack 
and His Comrades*' (Jacobs 1 Celtic 
Tales ), "How Jack Sought His For- 
tune " (English Fairy Talcs, Joseph 
Jacobs). 

"The Sheep and the Pig" (a Noise 
tale in Dascnt’s Tales from the Field) 
is a delightfully humorous story, and 
similar to " The Musicians of Bremen," 
because a Sheep and a Pig start out to 
find a home, to live together. They 
meet a Hare who, when asked what he 
could do to hurld a house, "scratched 
his leg with his left hind foot 
for a minute and said, f I can gnaw pegs 
with my shaip teeLh and I can put 
them in with my paws/" The giey 
Goose undertook to pull moss and stuff 
it in cracks, and a Cock promised to 
crow eaily and awaken them, So they 
all built a house and lived in it happily. 
The building oi finding of a house 
always interests childien. 

" The Elves and the Shoemaker " is 
another perfect little stoiy. The homely 
setting — the pool loom with its simple 
bed and table — becomes transformed by 
die dream-like happenings. The 
commonplace peasants are uueicsting 
because of their kindness to the Elves; 
and Lhc Elves aie human in their joy at 
receiving gifts. SeLiing, characters, and 
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plot make a perfect whole. In this story 
we get the rhythm of shoemaking, the 
little Elves stitch, lap, and tap, stitch, 
rap, and tap. 

Other comic icalistic tales are M Plans 
in Luck 0 (Giimm), " Clever Elsa” 
(Grimm), and " Lazy Jack” (English 
Fairy Tales, by Joseph Jacobs). These 
aie all comic stoiies based on the 
blunders, mis ad ven tines, and often die 
undeserved good luck of fools, M Plans 
in Luck,” a perfect icalistic tale, and 
“ Clever Elsa ” are suitable for older 
cluldicii. ” Lazy Jack ” is the best stoi y 
for the younger children. Apart from 
the fact that children enjoy it, it im- 
presses the truth that even a child must 
reason, and judge, and use his own 
common sense. Jack in the end wins 
good fortune by making royalty laugh. 

Grimm's "Dummling and his 
Golden Goose ” is another realistic story 
with the same motif of a humble in- 
dividual causing nobility to laugh. 
Suggestions for miming this stoiy are 
given in Section III, VaiiecI Forms of 
Dramatic Work. A dramatized version 
will be found in The Romance of 
Reading, Book I, " Merry Moments 11 
(O.U.P.). 

Andeisen's "Tin Soldier” is a realis- 
tic tale which gives an adventure that 
might happen to a real tin soldier. 

Animal Stories or Beast Tales 

Many fascinating animal stories are 
to be found among the folk-tales or 
fairy-tales. These have already been 
dealt with. 

Stories of animals are perhaps the 
oldest stories dating back to some suc- 
cessful primitive hunt, or to primitive 
man's experience with animals when he 
looked up to them as superior to him- 
self in strength, keen scent, swiftness, 


vision, and cunning (see History, 
Volume II). From these eaily stories, 
told aiound the cave lire, the fable re- 
sulted. From the literary point of view, 
the fables — iEsop’s as well as many of 
La Fontaine’s — aie the best of the animal 
stories. In the Primary School a great 
many of the simple old fables may be 
taught, as: "The Crow and the 
Pitcher,” ” The Hare and the Tortoise,” 
u The Town Mouse and the Field 
Mouse,” "The Fox and the Crow,” etc. 
A good deal about the use of the fable 
has been said in the various chapters on 
the teaching of English, and in Section 
III, Varied Forms of Dramatic Work. 

The old story of u Reynaid the Fox ” 
is a kind of beast epic. Reynard the 
Fox is a rascal who always triumphs, so 
one questions the moral effect of lead- 
ing too many of these stoiies I How- 
ever, the hook can be kept lying by 
one, and an episode read now and then 
throughout the year. 

Br'er Rabbit, in Unde Remus, always 
delights children. The tales collected 
in this book by Joel Chandler Harris 
form a pleasing and usable beast epic. 
Like the Reynard tales, these are best 
inserted here and there throughout the 
year, and not read in a mass. " Brother 
Rabbit Takes Some Exercise,” a tale 
from Nights with Uncle Remus, is very 
similar to ” Henny-Penny,” and could 
be read at the same time. Some good 
Br’er Rabbit srories will be found in 
The Childien’s Uncle Remus (Harrap). 
These might be read by the children 
themselves. 

Black Beauty , an early modern 
animal tale, is suitable for the school 
library. There will not be time for it 
in the literature lessons, In this story, 
and similar eaily modern stories, the 
psychology of the animals is human. 
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In Kipling's talcs we have a later 
evolution of the animal tale. In the 
Just-So Stories , Kipling has given us the 
animal pourquois tale with a founda- 
tion of scientific truth. They are perfect 
stolies for children, perfect in stiucture, 
humour, unity, music, thrill, and 
climax. The setting of the titles is given 
in short, vivid expicssions. '‘The 
Elephant's Child/ 1 to take one story, 
stands all the tests that can he applied 
to a child’s fairy-tale. 

Again, The Jungle Books aie unique 
in the masterly structure of their 
stories. They can be read to the eight- 
and nine-yeai-olds for the story, to the 
eleven- and twelve-year-olds for the 
style, while stories like " Toomai of the 
Elephants M can be read with advan- 
tage in the Secondary Schools Every 
reading of The Jungle Book will teach 
literature, because it gives the child a 
standard. The eight- and nine-year-olds 
will enjoy 14 Toomai of the Elephants " 
and " Rikki-Tikki-Tavi. 0 Whatever 
stories have to be left ovit, the literature 
syllabus must contain some from the 
Just-So Stories and The Jungle Book. 

Hero Talcs. Epics and Sagas 

In the days before books, when a 
tale was a tale, songs .and stories grew 
up around a brave man. He was given 
difficulties to overcome, and fresh 
adventuies. Minstrels with new songs 
to sing about him weie gladly wel- 
comed in hall and castle. Then, as 
time went on, a master singer or 
romancer came along who gatheied 
togethei all the scattered songs and 
tales and made them into one contin- 
uous story, a long poem called an epic. 
Some of these cycles of hero talcs or 
epics aie suitable for the Primal y 
School, In their history lessons 
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(Volume II) the children will have 
learnt about Homer, who in the 
ninth century before Chiist gathered 
together all the beautiful old songs and 
stories of the Giceks into two of the 
greatest poems or epics in the woild — 
the Iliad and the Odyssey , 

The five most famous cycles of heio 
tales, Oom the point of view of litera- 
ture, arc: (i) The Iliad , (2) The 
Odyssey, (3) Legends of Robin IIood. 
(4) King Arthur . (5) Siegfried. Othci 
famous heio tales aie: (1) The Stoiy of 
Beowulf. (2) Heroes of Asgard i the 
sagas of the North, prose tales of Odin, 
Thor, Balder, etc. (3) The Song of 
Roland. (4) The Cid> a Spanish hero tale. 

It is pci haps a big step for the chil- 
dicn from the homely atmosphere of 
fairy-tales and folk-tales to the wider, 
holder, and in many ways more 
" grown-up ” world of the epic. 

Some teacheis may be able to make 
one of the cycles the centre of interest 
of the literature lesson for a year, group- 
ing other short stories and poems 
around it — treating it in somewhat die 
way of a project; other teachers may 
prefer to take a few suitable stoiies 
from various epics or sagas, and tell 
two 01 tlnee each year. Much depends 
on the age and ability of the children. 
But some hero stones must be taken, 
so that the children in the Primary 
Schools have as wide an experience of 
literatiue as possible. 

Some notes on the heio tales with 
regard to their suitability for the 
Primal y School may be useEul to 
teachers in drawing up a syllabus. It is 
useful, also, to know which arc most 
available. In the literature lesson the 
stories read or told must, as far as pos- 
sible, be models of structure and lan- 
guage. 
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(i) The Iliad , on die whole, is too 
difficult for the Primal y School The 
wealth of incidents obscure the main 
actions to the child, who needs a moie 
compact and complete plot. But as in 
the history lessons the children will 
learn about the Greek war with Troy 
(see Volume II), and the story of the 
Wooden Horse, they will enjoy one 
story at least from the Iliad. The diffi- 
culty about choosing one story is that 
although we can tell it, wc cannot show 
the beauty of the luciary form. The 
best talc, thcicforc, to take is the tale of 
Hector's meeting with his wife Andio- 
liiache and their baby on the walls of 
Troy, Even a translation cannot mar 
its beauty; for it is one of the most 
moving passages in Homer. The story 
is given on pages 128-30- 
(a) The Odyssey, on the other hand, 
is full of delight to the child, and the 
ad ven tuies aie well linked together by 
the central figure. All the details aie 
pleasing, and adapted to the interests of 
the child. If possible it should be taken 
with the nine- and ten-year-olds. For- 
tunately, too, theie is a good translation 
of real literary value available, namely 
Adventures of Odysseus, in the " King's 
Treasury ” seiies (Dent). Some of this 
can he lead each week to the children 
and enjoyed. The response they make 
to it will be in the form of dramatiza- 
tion or handwoik or art. Children con- 
ducted through the Odyssey often 
become interested in pottery, weaving, 
and even metalwork. 

It is a wise rule that all stories read 
to the children by the teacher should 
be of literary value; only in this way 
can we improve tlieii taste. Most of 
what the children read for themselves, 
as we have said before, must of neces- 
sity be ordinary prose, 


(3) Legends of Robin Hood . — These 
stories can be told partly from the 
ballads. They give the children pictures 
of old English woodlands, and life in 
Sherwood Forest in the days of King 
John, and form a good link with his- 
tory, A typical story of Robin Hood 
will be found in The Romance of Read- 
ings Book III, " Pleasant Paths 11 
(O.U.P.). Childien of nine and ten will 
enjoy the story, and of course older 
children. When they learn about Robin 
blood, Shakespeare's “ Under the 
Greenwood Tice" and Alfred Noyes' 
poem " Sherwood should be read to 
them. 

(4) Legends of King Arthur . — The 
cycle of stories of King Aithur contains 
a good deal that is unsuitable for Junior 
children. They arc not interested in the 
“love affairs ” of knights and maidens, 
nor do we want to thrust this interest 
upon them too soon. The lovely legend 
of the Holy Grail is also too difficult for 
them to handle. But as they will meet 
with King Artlim's name in the history 
lessons, and when they visit or read 
about Cornwall, they should know one 
or two stories about him; for example, 
“ How Arthur Drew the Sword from 
the Stone, 1 ” and “How Arthur Got the 
Sword Excalibur," (See the play about 
King Aithur at the end of this section.) 

(5) The Siegfried Legend . — In the 
huge collection of sagas, romances, and 
operas that now go to make up the 
legend, there is a great deal that is not 
suited to Junior childien, for much the 
same reasons that the Arthur cycle is 
not suited, But for the teacher who 
wants to give her children as wide an 
experience of literature as possible, there 
aie tluee stories that children enjoy: 
(1) “Plow Siegfried Got die Sivord from 
Mimi." (2) u Siegfried and the Dragon." 
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(3) "How Siegfried Rescued Brunhild.” 
The tiiumpli of Siegfiied, when he 
burst through the magic flames, thiills 
them. The tragic Siegfiied must be left 
for Inter days. A simple veision of 
"The Story of Siegfried” is published 
hy Harrap in their All Time Tales . 

With rcgai d to the other hero tales, 
The Story of Beowulf will be enjoyed by 
children who are learning about the 
coming of the Anglo-Saxons, It helps to 
give them a picture of the original 
homes of the English 011 the Continent, 
their weapons, tools, clothing, and long- 
boats. The story of Beowulf will be 
found in Northland Heroes > hy 
Florence Holbrook (Ilanap). 

The Sagas of the North, the stoiics of 
Baldci, Odin, Thor, and the other gods 
and goddesses of the North, aie beauti- 
fully told in Heroes of Asgard, hy A, E. 
Keary. These stoiics again fit in well 
with the history lessons. Children are 
especially interested in learning about 
the gods and goddesses after whom the 
days of the week arc called. 

A story from The Song of Roland 
makes a pleasant change from talcs of 
gods and goddesses. It gives children a 
glimpse of the days of Chailemagne. 
The story of Roland and Oliver, knights 
of Charlemagne, will be found in The 
Romance of Reading, Book III, 
"Pleasant Pathways” (O.U.P.), 

Stoiics of the Cid Jink up with His- 
tory, with the Moors (Aiabs) of Spain 
and the Crusades, for ho lived in the 
eleventh century. The leal name of the 
famous Spanish wairior was llodciigo 
Diaz, but his Moorish vassals called 
him Sid-i (My Loid), which the 
Spaniards tianslated as Mio Cid. Min- 
sticls in Spain sang stories about his 
wondciful deeds as minstrels in France 
sang about Chailemagne. (See Volume 


II, IIisiory), For stoiics about the Cid 
see Southey's Chionicles of the Cid , 
Children enjoy the stories because of 
the Cid's famous horse Bavieca. Some 
of the old poems about the Cid me 
almost as fine as some passages fiom 
Ilomcr. 

" The Story of Dick Whittmgton and 
His Cat ” — This must he mentioned 
hcic, although it is haully a lieio talc 
compared with sonic of the othcis. It 
is a delightful sroiy, and is a link with 
history. It gives a pic tui c of life in the 
fouitccnth century, The story will be 
found in The Romance of Raiding, 
Book I, "Merry Moments” (O.U.P.). 

Proverbs 

Provcibs may be studied with the 
fables. They need 10 lie carefully 
chosen. Only those should be selected 
that are practical, vivid bits of ex- 
perience and tested wisdom. They will 
help to make the children mentally 
alcit, and accustom them to a charac- 
teristic method of literatuie — a forceful 
and terse manner of expression. The 
alliteiation and rhyme in many of the 
piovcrbs will please the children; for 
example: 

Make hay while the sun shines. Too 
many cooks spoil the broth. A new 
bioom sweeps clean. Little boats must 
keep the shore, huger ships may ven- 
ture mote. Biids of a feather flock 
together. More haste, less speed. A 
bird in the band is woith two in the 
bush. Many bands make light woik. A 
stitch in time saves nine. 

Eaily to bed and eaily to use, 

Is the way to be healthy, wealthy and 
wise. 

Well begun is half done. Never pul off 
till tomouow what you can do today. 
Where there is a will, there is a way, etc. 
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Weather proverbs arc very useful, and 
can be used, in the geography lesson as 
well as in the literature lesson: 

March comes in like a lion and goes 
out like a lamb. March winds and April 
showeis bring foith May flowers. Even- 
ing red and morning grey, two sure 
signs of a very fine day. September 
blow soft till the fruit’s in the loft. 
Apiil weather, rain and sunshine both 
together. Mackerel sky, mackeiel sky, 
never long wet, never long dry. If red 
the sun begins his race, be sure the rain 
will fall apace, A sunshiny shower 
never lasts half-an-hour. 

Children enjoy finding prove lbs and 
bringing them to school. From these 
the teacher can select the ones most 
woith remembering. Sometimes the 
children themselves are good judges. In 
this way an interesting collection can be 
made to suit different occasions, 

In dealing with proverbs, it must be 
remembered that good results never 
seem to come from asking children to 
explain a proverb. Indeed, it is ex- 
ticmcly difficult to get fiom children an 
exposition or definition. The best way 
to make suie that they have understood 
a pi over b is to ask them to invent or 
recall an incident or situation to which 
the proverb will apply. The children 
aie sure to remember occasions when 
u moie haste ” meant "less speed ” : 
running to catch a tiain and forgetting 
one's puise, running to answer the door 
and falling down, etc. Naturally, this is 
not an exercise for the youngest cliil- 
clien, and even with the nine- and ten- 
year-olds, only such proverbs should be 
chosen as are likely to be within their 
experiences. 

Acting proverbs is another way of 
making sure the childien understand 
them, This is a valuable exercise, and 


children enjoy it. The acting of 
proverbs Ls dealt with in Section III, 
Varied Forms of Dramatic Work. 

Provcibs are useful for transciiption 
and dictation. Some can be chosen to 
teach the use of capitals, contractions, etc. 

If the teacher chooses from the above 
outline of literature, she will give the 
children an idea of how varied the 
treasures of literature are; whereas if 
she chooses in a haphazard way some- 
thing will be left out. It^is unwise for 
children to study all lomantic fairy- 
tales, or all lealistic ones, to have no 
heio tales or comic talcs, and so on. A 
woid must now be said about more 
modern literature, This has already 
been touched on in dealing with animal 
stories. 

More Modern Literature 

Robinson Crusoe . — This is the great 
classic of realistic stories. Many 
teachers have appreciated its value from 
the days of Rousseau, who chose it as the 
one book for his ideally educated child. 

It is an easy book to prepare for chil- 
dren. One has only to leave out the 
reflective passages, and translate into 
modem English any phrases or turns of 
expiession now obsolete. It is a pity it 
should be rewritten for children if the 
flavour of Defoe's convincing style has 
to be destroyed. It forms a cycle of 
stories or experiences, each expel ience 
being treated as a complete thing: visits 
to the stranded ship, the making of the 
baskets, the construction of the pots, the 
sowing of the seeds, etc. These stories 
are of great value, and they form a link 
with history — the cave-men. The chil- 
dren like to think of all the advantages 
Crusoe had compaied with the cave- 
men, and what the cave-men had that 
Crusoe had not. 
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Some ol these stoiics or experiences 
will he found in The Romance of 
Reading, Book II, “Happy Homs " 
(O.U.P.). These extracts will make the 
children want to hear more. 

Robinson Cuisoc correlates well with 
woik the children of eight to ten are 
doing, or might well be doing. It cor- 
relates well with handwork, and, as we 
have said before, with history, whether 
they aie learning about the cavomcn 
or have advanced as far as the study of 
great sailors and colonists, 

The charm of Robinson Crusoe , and 
the secret of its literary value for 
children, is its sheer realism. It holds 
and convinces. Poor imitations of 
Robinson Crusoe, for example, The 
Swiss Family Robinson , also thrill chil- 
dren, because the old foundation process 
of getting file and loof and clothing 
and bread is the one romance that is foi 
ever fiesh and thrilling. That is why 
cliildien enjoy lessons on the cave-men 
(see Chapter I, History, Volume II). 

It is interesting to let the class which 
is reading Robinson Crusoe read also 
Sindbad the Sailoi ; the very real adven- 
tures of Crusoe are a contrast to the 
romantic adventures of Sindbad. 

Alice in , Wonderland and Alice 
Through the Looking-Glass. — Children 
have to he encouraged to read these 
hooks and sec the fun of them. They 
are dealt with in detail in Section III, 
Varied Forms of Diamadc Work. If 
possible, let the children see copies of 
these books with Tennicl '9 pictures. 
Through them they will get to know 
and love the books. 

In the upper classes, a few episodes 
can be read from Gulliver’s Travels, 
“ The Voyage to Lillipuc.” Too many of 
them tend to bore children, who want 
moie complete stories that work to a 


pleasing climax, and have incidents 
more in touch with the life they know. 
A suitable extract will be found in The 
Romance of Reading , Book IV, M Cosy 
Company” (O.U.P.), 

Theie are a number of good modern 
books of literary value that we want 
children to read. These should be in 
the class library or school library. 
Children are encouraged to read these 
by having chapters read in class. Some- 
times the teacher may leave off at an 
interesting pait and let the children 
finish the stoiy themselves. Sometimes 
they can be given a motive for reading 
the rest, as " Read about such and such 
an adventure of Pinoccliio, and find out 
what a narrow escape he had,” etc. 
Sometimes the childien will read a book 
carefully and thoughtfully to find out 
which parts can be dramatized. 

A list of books that are classics and 
should be in every school library aic 
given at the end of Chapter X, pages 
120-21, with some notes. Other books, 
of course, will be added at the teaclici’s 
discretion. 

Poetry 

It is poctiy that gives children the 
most experience in the musical side of 
liteiature. The rhythm and cadence of 
prose are less obvious to them. Many 
childien, especially the backward type, 
should first hear and learn poems and 
rhymes that have ail emphatic metre, so 
emphatic sometimes that it may be pos- 
sible to accompany the recitation of 
verses with movements, as clapping or 
marching. Most children, too, are 
pleased with the additional music of 
rhyme, especially terminal rhyme. 

The teaching of poetry begins with 
jingles, “ Mother Goose's ” rhymes and 
ballads, and lyrics 
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The children who come up from the 
Infant School will know some of these, 
but they will be pleased to learn new 
ones. Make sure that they know ,f Sing 
a Song of Sixpence/ 1 “I Saw a Ship 
a-Sailing" "Tom, Tom, the Pipei's 
Son/' “Little Boy Blue/ 1 " Jack Hor- 
ner/' 

Children especially enjoy the lhymes 
in " Sing a Song of Sixpence/’ rye, pic . 
Theic will be some childien to whom 
sing — song- — pocket, full — four, black- 
birds — baked aie a delight; others to 
whom the good airangement of the 
vowels will make music. 

One should make sure that the 
children know as many of these old 
rhymes ns possible. All are not too 
many. 

The teacher herself should know 
something of their social and literary 
history. They are treasures of piimitive 
art, handed down fiom mother to 
mother through many generations. 
Their variety is delightful; bits of old 
song and ballad, games, chai ms, riddles, 
a gallery of cliatming portraits — from 
"Baby Bunting" to quaint old women, 
with just enough nonsense to suit all 
ages. 

Children of seven, eight, and nine will 
be inteiested to know how old these 
rhymes are. This works in well with 
their history. They will tiy to think of 
the first song or rhyme the cave-woman 
sang to her baby. Some intelligent 
children may suggest that " Baby Bunt- 
ing" was the first lullaby, because the 
father had to go hunting for clothing, 
as the cave-men did. Some may suggest 
" Rock-a-by-Baby," because mothers 
may have woven little cradles and hung 
them on the trees to keep the babies out 
of harm's way. Certainly "Mother 
Goose's " rhymes should he the first 


literal y material for children in the 
Piimary Schools. 

With regard to lyiics: it is obvious 
that the less the earlier lyrics say the 
betlci. The simplei they are, the more 
one can emphasize the music and the 
motion. It is also desirable that some 
of the eailicr verses should be set to 
music that the children can sing; that 
often the class march to the rhythm of 
recited verses, and when, possible dance 
to some. 

The lyrics should deal with plants, 
buds, animals, toys, the wind, and sub- 
jects which come naturally under the 
observation of young children, and 
theiefoie lend themselves easily to 
correlation with everyday life. Simple 
objective poems suitable for the average 
or dull child will be found in Little 
Gem Poetry Books 3 Books I to IV (Bell). 
These books contain poems and rhymes 
inspired by countiy scenes, and will be 
found especially useful ill connection 
with nature study. Some poems, too, 
are useful for acting, and many contain 
choruses and refrains in which all the 
children may join, as " The Dandelion/ 1 
"The Chorus of Flogs," "The Clucking 
Hen," "Lostl A Little Shoe" (Infants’ 
Book, Little Gem Poetry Books). 

Other useful poems for acting, etc., 
from Books I, II, III, IV of the same 
series aie: "The Promise," "A Mid- 
summer Song," "The Fox-cub Speaks," 
"Mooly Cow," "Cherries," " Tis the 
Wind," " The Merry Bells of London," 
“The Fairy Ring" (a poem for a 
dance), " The Moon," " A Bed-making 
Chanty," "Daybreak," "The Ballad of 
Earl Haldan's Daughter," " Lochinvar," 
etc. 

Many lyiics written for childien are 
not suitable, because they record feel- 
ings about children and childhood. No 
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child should be introspective and think 
about his feelings. Some lyrics ate too 
imaginative, too figurative, or too 
emotional. This criticism applies to 
some of Robert Louis Stevenson’s 
poems. The child in the " Garden " is a 
lonely child. There is no comradeship 
in the veises. They cannot be lecited 
in concert; tlicie is not a chorus or a 
refrain in the whole hook. (In choosing 
anthologies for children, it is most im- 
portant to look for these.) Many of the 
poems aie best read with the single 
child at home. The following are suit- 
able for class use: “Foreign Lands/ 1 
"Singing/' "Wlieie Go the Boats?" 
"My Shadow," "The Swing," "My 
Ship and I" "The Wind," "Birdie with 
the Yellow Bill," These are the more 
objective and universal. 

It is often possible, in teaching poems, 
to point out the pattern or structure, as 
well as helping the childien to hcai the 
music. There is the perfect structure of 
Stevenson's poem, 

Dark brown is the river , 

Golden is the sand. 

The children notice the position of 
the descriptive words. Let them com- 
pare, "The liver is tlaik brown." 

The childien can easily be led to 
noLice the structure of William Ailing- 
ham's poem “Wishing" (Little Gem 
Poehy Boohs, Book I): 

Ring-ring/ l wish l were a pi ini} osc — 

Nay — stay f I wish I weie an elm ttec. 

Theie aie a number of suitable lyrics 
in Christina Rossetti's Sing-Song (Mac- 
millan). These poems have the spon- 
taneous biullikc quality that we want 
children to feel and know. 

It is not easy to go vviong in choosing 


ballads and narrative poems. There arc 
suitable ballads for the uppei classes in 
neaily all the modern poets — Cowper, 
Scott, Kingsley, etc. Some of these 
ballads are suitable for acting — see Sec- 
tion III, Varied Forms of Dramatic 
Work. 

Children will enjoy some of 
Macaulay's Lays, especially in connec- 
tion with their histoiy (see Volume II). 
No child should miss hearing and en- 
joying the lay that tells how Horatius 
kept the Bridge. 

A word must be said heie about 
" Hiawatha." Many teachers like to 
take pails of this with tlieir children, 
because it con elates well with nature 
study and handwork, and because cliih 
chcn, especially hoys, like stories about 
Red Indians. But "Hiawatha" should 
not be taken in its entirety, as one takes, 
say, "The Adventuies of Odysseus." 
The details of Red Indian life and belief 
are so beautified as to be misleading, 
the metre is wearing, and the rhythm 
unmusical. There is fai too much repe- 
tition. The redundancy and lepetition 
aie not the style one wants to impress 
on children. But there are pietty pas- 
sages that aie worth studying, and one 
wants children to have as many varied 
foiins of literatuie as possible. The 
following passages arc woith taking: (1) 
Those that deal with Hiawatha's child- 
hood, the foicst, and the waters (p) 
The making of the canoe. It is interest- 
ing for the children to compare the 
making of Robinson Crusoe's boat with 
the building of Hiawatha's canoe. (3) 
The stoiy of maize 01 Indian Corn, that 
is, the conquest of Monclan ini (4) 
Pic tin e writing; this passage has been 
dealt with in Chapici IX. It may profit- 
ably be intci woven with hisroiy (sec 
Volume II). 
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Useful Books 

The following books arc useful for 
the school library, and foim a source of 
stories for the literatuic periods : 

Fauiy-tai.es and Folk-tales 

Giimms' Fairy-tales and Household 
Stories (Warne). 

Grimms’ Goblin and Wondei -tales 
(Wamc). 

Chailcs Pcirault's Fairy-tales. 

G. W. Dasent's Norse Fairy-tales. 

G, W. Dasent’s Tales from the Fjeld. 

The Arabian Nights, Andrew Lang 
(Longmans). 

More Modern Fairy-tales and Fanci- 
ful Tales 

Pinocchio, the Story of a Puppet, by 
Cailo Collidi (Dent), The best puppet 
story ever written. The little wooden 
doll that comes to life is in touch with 
the mind of a child. Children who 
make puppets and have a puppet 
theatre will especially enjoy this story 

Hans Andersen’s Fairy-tales and 
Other Stories . 

Mopsa the Fairy, Jean Ingelow 
(Dent). 

Cuckoo Clock t Mis. Molesworth 
(Macmillan). 

King of the Golden River , John Bus- 
kin (Harrap). 

Alice in Wonderland and Alice 
Through the Looking-Glass . The 
editions of these hooks for the school 
library should contain Tenniel's illustra- 
tions. 

The Brownies, and Other Tales, J. 
Ewing (Dent). 

The Dr „ Doliltle Books , by Hugh 
Lofting (Cape). 

Winnie the Pooh , by A, A. Milne 
(Methuen). 


A Little Boy Lost , by W* H, Hudson 
(Duckworth), 

Fables 

Old Gold, Fables and Parables (Dent), 
Animal Stories 

The Jungle Books, Rudyard Kipling 
(Macmillan). 

Just-So Stories, Rudyard Kipling 
(Macmillan). 

Black Beauty j Anna Sewell (Dent). 
Hero Stories 

Adventures of Odysseus* "King’s 
Treasuries of Literature ,f (Dent)* 

The Heroes of Asgard * by A, E. 
Keary (Macmillan). 

The Wonder Booh and Tanglezvood 
Tales, Nathaniel Hawthorne (Mac- 
millan). 

The Heroes* Charles Kingsley (Mac- 
millan). 

Robin Hood : The Prince of Outlaws, 
by Carola Oman (Dent), Useful for the 
teacher in connection with history. 

Stories of Robin Hood and his Merry 
Outlaws (Hai rap's "Told Through the 
Ages" Series). 

Travels of Marco Polo and Hereward 
the Wake , by C, Kingsley (see Volume 
II, History Section). 

Realistic Tales 

Robmson Crusoe. A complete edition 
with the original illustrations is very 
attractive to the children. They enjoy 
the illustrations, and can tell the story 
from them. They will also want to hear 
it read to them. Pupils can read for 
themselves The Swiss Family Robin- 
son , using The Children's Swiss Family 
Robinson ("The Children’s Bookshelf," 
Harrap). A useful edition for the 


* These books are of special vaJ Lie because they arc so beautifully expressed 
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library is Robinson Cnisoc in Heibert 
Strang’s Libiary (O.U.P.). 

Many useful books for tlie children's 
own reading can be obtained in “The 
Children's Bookshelf Series 11 (Harrap); 
for example: The Children’s Tales 
from Dickens , The Children’s Bfer 
Rabbit The Children’s Jackanapes , etc. 

Varied Books 

Children from seven to nine like 
What Kaiy Did , Little Women, Peter 
Pan in Kensington Gardens, Gumny’s 
Wonder Chair (Dent), The Cuckoo 
Clock , by Mrs. Moleswoith, The Won- 
der Booh of Animals, The Brownies, by 
Mrs, Ewing, etc. 

The very bright nine-, ten-, and the 
eleven-year-old pupils need a very wide 
range, such as: Treasure Island, King 
Solomon’s Mines, Uncle Tom’s Cabin, 
and easier works of Marry at (especially 
Children of the New Forest J a book all 
children love, and most useful in con- 
nection with history), Ballantyne, Mark 
Twain, and Charlotte Yonge’s historical 
stories, especially The Little Duke, 
another hook beloved by children and 
most useful in connection with history. 
They will need, also, many books by 
Ransoine, Ewing, Alcott, Montgomery, 
Walpole (Jeremy and Jeremy at School ), 
and wild-life stories by Thompson, 


Seton, Grey Owl, Golden Gorse, Kear- 
ton, Moitimci Batten, etc. Sec Heibert 
Strang’s Libiary (O.U P.) 

In addition to books of literary value 
and good fiction, tlieic must be books 
of social, general, scientific, and geo- 
graphical knowledge, etc., such as easy 
books like A Tale in Everything 
(University of London Press), suitable to 
the seven- and eight-year-olds, ranging 
to Newnes ’ Pictorial Knowledge (George 
Ncwnes, Ltd), The Wonder World En- 
cyclopedia (Collins), Children’s Encyclo- 
pedia (The Educational Book Co.), The 
Book of Knowledge (Waverley Book 
Co,), Reading to Learn (Macmillan), 
Other People’s Houses (ITarrap), What 
the World tVeais (Harrap), What the 
World Eats (Evans), etc. Books such as 
these help the children with their pro- 
jects. 

Besides the class library and school 
library, children from the age of nine 
plus should be encouraged to use the 
public library. Some public libraries 
have the books beautifully arranged. 
These have shelves of books suitable for 
children of different ages. The child 
who can use his reading ability to enjoy 
a good story in his leisure time, and 
to gain information to help him 
in his school work or in his own pro- 
jects, is likely to make a success of life. 
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CHATTER ELEVEN 

THE RESPONSE FROM THE 
CHILDREN 


W HAT i espouse or return must 
we expect from the children 
after the liteiattue lesson? 
Although in every case wc need not 
insist on any tangible response, it is 
wise to assume that if A stoiy or poem 
is to he of pleasure or profit to a child, 
he must be able to impart it in some 
way. Indeed, if it has made a vivid im- 
pression on him he will want to do this, 
and should be allowed an opportunity 
for doing it. 

Some suggestions for responses have 
already been given in connection with 
the different stoiics. Here is a summary 
of them : 

(i] Discussion or Conversation. — 
Cliildien like to talk about a story they 
have enjoyed. There should therefore 
always be an opportunity after the story 
for questions and comments. This the 
teacher must guide and restrain. Dis- 
cussion and idle prattle may well spoil 
the effect of a stoiy, To ask or find out 
where a place mentioned in the stoiy is; 
to remember other s tones like it and 
compare them; to select the most excit- 
ing part; to discuss the hero or heroine; 
to add some fintlier adventure, and so 
on, may all be of value. 

With lcgartl to poems, if the teacher 
has given some explanation before the 
rending, or led up to the poem by seeing 
the child lias had the necessaiy 
experiences to appreciate the poem, or 
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planned some fitting introduction, no 
discussion ftf tel wards is necessaiy. The 
aesthetic experience may be a complete 
experience in itself. Sometimes a poem 
may be read first, and explanations and 
questions follow. No definite rules can be 
laid down. Often the sheer joy of repeat- 
ing a poem they like is response enough. 

(2) Free Play and Dramatization are 
in many ways the most satisfactory re- 
turn that can be asked. These include 
song, lhythitt, dance, and games. In Lee 
play the little child represents the 
characters and acts out the stoiy. His 
desiie to play will lead to a keenness of 
attention to the story telling, which is 
the best aid to rc-experiencing, and the 
play will react upon lus mind and give 
gieater power to visualize. Nothing, 
inoreovei, gives a child more self- 
reliance and poise than to act, to do 
something. 

Much has been said in previous chap- 
ters, and in Section III, about the 
various dramatic settings and accom- 
paniments of literature, From tire treat- 
ment of rhymes and jingles as sugges- 
tions for games and plays, from rhythm 
plays— the rhythm of wind and sea, and 
falling leaves, the rhythm of shoe- 
making ("The Elves and the Shoe- 
maker,” “ The Fairy Shoemaker ”), the 
rhythm of weaving and othei occupa- 
tions ( Little Gem Poetry Boo/jsj, etc, 

from miming, and from the acting of 
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stories of various kinds, the child enjoys 
exp ei I cnees that widen his outlook and 
help him to appreciate literature. 

(3) Drawing, Painting, and Ctayon 
Work > etc. — Stories the children have 
enjoyed they want to expicss in some 
way, if only in scribble. Exercises in 
drawing, painting, and modelling help 
to good advantage in objectifying the 
visual images that the children get from 
literature. 

The drawings of the younger children 
are mainly of things mentioned in the 
story — houses, tables, trees, etc. Com- 
plete representation tires them, and 
should never he insisted upon. Take 
the story of “The Country Mouse and 
the Town MouvSc ” : the good feast 
atmosphere of the story pleases young 
children and suits their powers It is a 
story to call forth leaction fiom the 
child in the him of drawing 01 colour 
woik, The field of coin and the two 
mice may be shown in the country 
scene, and a table with cheese, cakes, 
and other dainties in the city scene. In 
his expicssion the child will repiescnt 
what he chooses > but the teacher, by 
selecting from among the results the 
one that is of most value, leads him to 
better lcsults. 

While little children's diawings me 
often of scattered objects, older children 
want to portray scenes or figmes; this 
applies especially to intelligent childien. 
They want to draw — Aladdin in the 
caves with his lamp, Cinderella sitting 
by the hearth, Nausicaa throwing the 
ball, Robin Hood stringing his bow, the 
tent of old Nikomis and its suiround- 
ings, and the settings of many scories. 
This is because the images and pictuics 
they find in liteiaturc ictain in the 
minds of the children the glow of 
imagination. Li toneme arouses in chil- 


dren a mood of imaginative creation 
such as no ocher subject can awaken. 

(4) Constructive Work appeals especi- 
ally to younger child leu. Certain 
sLoiics lend themselves to representation 
with the help of things. Andersen's 
story of “ The Tin Soldier ** can be told 
objectively upon the table in a class- 
room. Each child helps to select and 
provide what is needed to 1eprese1.1t the 
story — green blotting-paper for the yaid 
outside tlic castle, boxes adapted make 
a castle, a mirror for a lake, a papei doll 
can be diessed for a tissue maiden, and 
so 011. With all these things set out the 
children enjoy telling the talc them- 
selves. After the stoiy of "The Thiee 
Bears ” the child cau make the Bears 1 
kitchen, the table of wood, and the thiee 
porridge bowls of clay, or the Bears 1 
bedroom, etc. They enjoy making the 
homes of story -land people. Aftei the 
story of "Little Ilalf-Chick *’ they make 
a weathci-vanc with special intciest. 

When dramatizing stories, simple 
pi opei tics must be made, as paper 
ciowns, a spindle, hatchet, sword, a 
basket for Red Riding Hood, and 
(lovveis for her basket, and so on. 

Booklets, book-covers, scrapbooks , 
etc., arc also the lcsult of the liteiatiuc 
lessons. Children want booklets with 
pretty coveis foi stories they arc going 
to illustrate. They take moie pride in 
their drawings if they arc going to be 
put into a book made by themselves. 
With duller childien the response has 
always to be in the nature of doing 
something. Let them collect pictures of 
the things they lieai about in a 
stoiy. This is especially valuable for 
childien with little imagination, who 
cannot draw because they have no 
images in their minds Pictuics can be 
collected for all the animals mentioned 
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in the Nursciy Rhymes — IJa ba Black 
Sheep, Bo-Peep's sheep, the Cow that 
jumped over the Moon, etc. The pic- 
tures aie mounted in a book or booklet 
(accoiding to the size of the pictures), 
and the rhymes printed underneath. 
Pictures can often be cut from the news- 
paper, of dogs and cats, The book can 
he called "Mother Goose's Farmyaid/' 
or “Nursery Rhyme Animals," or any 
title the children like. 

Another inteiesting booklet can con- 
tain pictuies of houses in Fairy-land; 
for example : Red Riding Hood's 
cottage, the pretty cottage of Snow 
White and Rose Red, the neat, clean 
little house of the Dwarfs in the story of 
“Snow White/' the house built of 
gingerbiead and ornamented with sweet 
cakes and tares, with windows made of 
barley sugar, in “Little Hans and 
Megg n (Grimm) or “Hansel and 
Grethel " (from the opeia by Humper- 
dinck). 

(5) Repetition of the Story, in whole 
or In part, by members of the class. 
The best results aie obtained by not 
having the story retold immediately 
aftei the children have heard it. They 
should not understand beforehand that 
any story is to be retold as a formal 
exercise . It spoils the atmosphere of a 
story if the chikhen know for a cer- 
tainty that they aie going to he asked to 
retell it, Let the children sometimes 
choose for themselves stories they would 
like to retell. Sometimes the teacher 
should suggest they retell a story, and 
show them how to divide the story up, 
so that each child can take part. They 
enjoy this, They enjoy, too, retelling a 
story when there is a refrain in which 
all the class can join; for example, many 
of the ballads (see Section III, Varied 
Forms of Dramatic Woik), 


I11 the upper classes, each child can 
sometimes be asked to choose, prepare, 
and present to the class a bit of litera- 
ture. The choice and preparation 
should, if necessary, be done with the 
help of the teacher. Many poems ;ue 
memorized in this way. All the poems 
taught as literature should be 
memorized, These poems, like the 
stories they learn, should not be le- 
gaided as foimal excicises, to he recited 
once and finished with. From time to 
lime different chikhen should be asked 
to say them for the plcasuie of the 
whole class. Sometimes theie can he a 
kind of veise or story festival, when all 
the poems learnt are brought out and 
enjoyed. Pei haps another class can be 
asked to come and listen. 

Younger childien enjoy retelling 
cumulative stories in paits, such as 
“ Munachar and Manachar ,J and " The 
Half-Chick," both in The Romance of 
Reading, Book II, "Happy Horns ” 
(O.U.P.). Many children can take part 
in the retelling, thus bringing in a 
social element which relieves any child's 
timidity. When childien realize the fun 
they can get by telling the story, there 
are always lequests for parts. The 
teacher should see that the characters 
place themselves properly for the. retel- 
ling of the story. The child who plays 
the part of Munachar must know wheie 
to find the reed, the axe, the stone, 
water, cow, f aimer, biook. The end or 
climax can be told by eight children. 
These eight children unwind the story. 
Many children want to be Manachar, 
who has nothing to say, hut eats black- 
berries, and bursts in the end! 

(6) A pleasant form of creative re- 
action is the telling of original little 
stories based on those they have heard. 
A child can tell the adventures of one 
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of his toys, modelling liis stoiy on the 
story of the “ Tin Soldier” Some may 
be able to invent an accumulative tale. 
Older children may like to invent an 
adventure for Robin Hood, or tell how 
Robin Hood added a new member to 
his band. 

Literature and Other Subjects 

The connection ol literature with 
history has alicady been sticssed. Any 
syllabuses wheic the natural link 
between these two subjects is made use 
of is a good syllabus. It helps children 
to think, and makes the knowledge 
they acquire in school less of the natme 
of scattered infoimation. 

There is, again, a definite connection 
between literature and geogiaphy. 
Many books of travel are literature, and 
in die geography lessons extracts from 
these books can sometimes be read in 
upper classes, But the connection 
should not be forced. Children oE the 
Primaiy School age have not, often, 
enough background of knowledge to 
enjoy extracts read aloud unless they 
are intimately associated with a lesson 
they have just heard. In a sense the 
extracts must be prepared for, and this 
often hampcis the syllabus. On the 
other hand, Kipling's " Big Steamcis ” 
throws the interest out to othei 
countries, and is an excellent geography 
lesson for children of all ages. 

The Jungle Books are full of asso- 
ciated interest with the wilds of India; 
the ]ust-So Stories also have a wonder- 
ful geogiaphy background, and give the 
children the right idea of African 
descits, Australian plains, and "The 
gieat grey-green greasy Limpopo River, 
all set about with fever tiees." 

Let the cliildien find the places on 
the map. Thcic is nothing they enjoy 


more than a hunt on an atlas. They 
will, as they hunt, niuimiu the words 
from the story: "fiom Graham's Town 
to Kimbcilcy and fiom Kimberley to 
Khama’s Countiy, and fiom Khaim' s 
Country east by north to the Limpopo." 
Stories aie more real to a child when 
he can find places on the map. Besides, 
this is a. practical way of teaching 
geogiaphy, and makes the child realize 
why he learns geogiaphy. 

In the history lessons, again, the use 
of the atlas must he stressed, and again 
the child can sec the use of it. With- 
out it the names of places mean little. 
They float about in the air, as it were, 
and pi event the child from thinking. 
Far too often the atlas is kept only for 
the geogiaphy lesson, O the;* lessons aie 
supposed not to need it. From the very 
beginning childicn must be taught to 
see the interrelation of subjects, and 
their pui pose. The main reason for 
learning geography is to know where 
places are, and the value of this learn- 
ing can be shown in many lessons from 
Letter writing upwards. 

Children like to hear in the literature 
lesson stones told to children in other 
lands, and legends or stoiies that be- 
long especially to some places, A hook 
such as Round the World in Stories 
(University of London Press) again 
throws the intciest on other countries. 
Cliildien find each place on the map, 
and pie tend to stop there while the 
stoiy is being told. In this way they 
travel lound the world, even hearing 
tales of fish as they cioss the sea. 

There must, of couise, never be any 
forced correlation, Extiacts of literary 
value should nol be lead because litera- 
ture must be conelatcd wirii geography. 
The con elation must he natural, and 
should teally he a way of thinking. A 
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tliQugluCuI child wants to know if there 
ieftlly is a liver called Limpopo. He 
wants to see it on the map- Through 
the association of the story and the map 
lie finds it easy to lcniember where the 
liver is. It is only by association that 
memory is helped and thought made 
possible. 

The link between natme study and 
litciaturc is very obvious: chikhcn hkc 
poems about the animals they love — 
dogs, cats, birds, etc,, and about flowers 
they know — the dandelion, daisy, etc. 
A browivpaper album can be built up 
by the children, containing their best 
nature thawings mounted carefully 
accoiding to the seasons, Under each 
painting or drawing a quotation is 
printed, connecting it at once with 
literature : 

The honeysuckle waits 
For Summer and joy heat, 

But violets in the chilly Spring 
Make the turf so sweet. 

Christina Rossetti. 

Red leaf and gold leaf 
Rustling down the wind , 

T. Bailey Aldrich. 

Daffy-down dilly has come up to town 
In a yellow petticoat mid a gtcen gown. 

The silver birch is a dainty lady , 
She wears a satin gown . 

Little ladies , white and green. 

With your spears about you. 

The buttercup is like a golden cup, 

The marigold is like a golden pill, 
Christina Rossetti. 

So delicate , so airy, 

The almond on the tree , 

Pink stars that some good faiiy 
Has made for you and me. 

K. Tynan Hinkson* 


A similar book can be made for birds, 
but in this case it is better for the 
children to find pictures of birds and 
mount them, instead of drawing them. 
Many rhymes and poems about birds 
will be found in Little Gem Poetry 
Books, Books I ta IV (Bell). 

The making of brown-paper books 
brings us to literature and handwork. 
Ir is literatine that can lift manual 
labour out of the mechanical into the 
imaginative, to disclose a picture of a 
world full of men and women doing 
seriously things that the child himself is 
doing, making the things that the child 
is using- If children aie themselves 
weaving, the story of a master weaver 
will dignify for diem their smaller 
effort, will quicken enthusiasm and 
fancy. Equally the manual work with- 
out such interpretative matter loses 
value, misses intellectual meaning, re- 
mains mere muscular manipulation. 

In folk- tales and fairy-tales the child 
often hears about spindles, spinning, 
and weaving. Let him see pictures of 
these things — spindles, spinning-wheels, 
and looms, otherwise they aie meie 
vvoids to him. (The use of pictures is 
cs-sential in the case of dull and hack- 
waul children.) Best of all, let the chil- 
dren do some spinning and weaving 
themselves (see Handwork Section, 
Volume IV). Theie are poems about 
spinning in Little Gem Poetry Books 
(Bell), and many poems about sheep 
and shepherds. The Bible stories, too, 
give children pictures of sheep and 
shepherds, and woven tent cloths. Then 
there is the story of Penelope and her 
loom. In Round the World in Stories 
(U.L.P,), there is a particularly valuable 
story of a Peisian weaver and his mg. 
Other stories about weaving will be 
found in Weaving and Other Pleasant 
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Occupations (Harrap). A good play 
about weaving will be found in The 
Romance of Reading, Book III, 
“Pleasant Paths” (O.U.P.), This play 
shows the rhythm of weaving. 

When a child handles a piece of cloth 
one wants him almost automatically to 
sec shepherds with their flocks, grand- 
mother with her wheel, the weaver at 
his loom, When he walks on rugs one 
would have him see the hlack tents of 
the descit, the dyer of infinite skill and 
patience, the family with its tiadition 
of weaving, Whenever he sees things, 
one wants him also to see the workcis. 
The intellectual value of such mental 
habits, one hopes, may consist in an in- 
terest) in social activity, and inten elu- 
tions eveiy where, in aclmiiation, per- 
haps, for good woik generally, and as a 
result a wish to do good work, 

The history lessons, as planned in 
Volume II, give the children stories and 
pictures of woikers — beginning with 
the cave-man — pictures of potters, 
weaveis, builders, rug makers, metal- 
workers, etc. These help to give the 
child a picture of a woild full of busy 
people. 

In the following books the interrela- 
tions of literature with occupations, as 
well as with other subjects in the cur- 
ticulum, is stressed. 

A Tale in Everything (U.L.P.), — Here 
liteiature is linked with clothing, things 
to eat, the stars and lights in the sky, 
fire and lights on earth, travellers, homes 
and shelters, music, the seasons, clouds, 
rain and weather, trees, flowers, brooks, 
etc. These stories are especially suit- 
able for the younger children of seven 
and eight, and backward nines. 

Round the World in Stories (U.L.P.), 
— These stories ate an attempt to link 
up the countries of the world through 


stories. Children can carry on these 
projects for themselves by finding out, 
whenever possible, the origin of the 
stories they read — and trying to find 
stories for eveiy countiy. Grimms’ 
stories give them many for Gennany; 
Pcrrault’s “Cinderella” gives them one 
for France; “ The Billy-Goats Gm ff/' 
one for Nonvay; “The Half-Chick,” 
one for Spain, and so on. 

Projects [07 the Junior School , Books 
I to IV (Hanap). — These projects show, 
as most pi ejects do, the natural intci- 
1 elation of many subjects. 

Weaving and Other Pleasant Occupa- 
tions (Ha trap), stresses the value of 
in terpi eta rive matter (liteiatuie) in con- 
nection with manual occupations, and 
especially with weaving. 

The Romance of Reading, Books I to 
IV (O.U.P.). — Heie will he found varied 
hits of liteiature that open up to the 
childicn countries far away, workcis at 
home, the animal world, the world of 
fancy, and so on. The exercises at the 
end suggest a variety of useful con cla- 
rions. 

Craftsmen All (Diyad Press), 
although too advanced for the Primary 
School, contains many stories of crafts- 
men that might he adapted to the needs 
of younger children. 

The whole pui pose of teaching is to 
help children to associate ideas or 
things that help each other by their 
association; in other woids, to help 
them to think . It needs an effort to 
think. Many children do not try even 
to associate the work in one class with 
the woik in the next, and, sad to say, 
teacheis do not always help them. “Oh, 
we have done that,” children say airily, 
never thinking it can he done again 
from a diffeiciU point of view. To point 
ouL to children that the story of “The 
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Three Billy-Goats Gruff” is more than 
just a story for babi.es is to open the 
child's eyes to the value of work in 
eveiy class. At the beginning of every 
year’s work, it is worth while stressing 
the connections between the new work 
and the old, the new stolies and the 
old, and so on. Sequence is almost as 
important in literature, and indeed in 
every subject, as it is in history. 
Sequence, again, is a way of thinking. 

Two Examples of the Correlation of 
Literature and History 

(i) “Hector’s Farewell to Andro- 
mache ” — This is one of the most 
moving passages in Homer’s Iliad 
(sec Chapter X). It should be read to 
the cliildicn in connection with their 
lessons on Greece in Volume II, His- 
tory, Chapter VIII. It makes histoiy 
come alive to tlic children, and in this 
way a lasting interest may be aroused in 
one of the most important subjects in 
the cnniculuin. 

HECTOR’S FAREWELL TO 
ANDROMACHE 

Long ago, when our laud was still 
covered with deep forests, where 
hunters stained their bodies with blue 
woad and wrapped them in the skins 
of the beats and wolves they killed, 
Greece was already a famous country. 
Men practised sports and danced and 
made music, while poets wrote songs 
and epic tales of deeds which aie 
famous still. 

Greatest of all the Gieek poets was 
the blind Homer. Just when he lived 
no one knows, but most likely it was 
about three thousand years ago. His 
best-known poem tells of things which 
had happened long before his own 
times, in and around a city which we 


call Troy, but the Greeks called Ilium* 
That ia why this poem of Homer's is 
known as the Iliad. 

Today there is nothing of Troy but a 
hump of earth a few miles south of 
what we call the Daidanelles, but nt the 
time of which Homer tells it was a 
proud city with a proud king named 
Priam. Pie and his wife Hecuba had 
many sturdy sons, but one of them was 
specially noted for his good looks. His 
name was Paiis. 

Gicecc at that time was made up of 
many small states* and one of them 
was famous above the rest for its 
warriors. It was called Sparta, and its 
king, Menelaus, had married Helen, 
the most beautiful woman in all Greece, 
pciliaps in all the woild. 

So there they were, Greece on the 
one side and Troy on the other, with 
the blue ^gean between, dotted with a 
thousand islets. Doubtless the two 
countries were jealous of one another, 
as countiies too often are, but they had 
never come to blows until the fatal day 
when Paris came to Sparta with mes- 
sages from Priam, his father. Menelaus 
was away at the time, but Helen was 
not, and when the handsome young 
piince saw her he fell so much in love 
that he could not lest until he had 
carried her away with him, over the 
sea to Troy. 

You may imagine Men claus's anger 
when he returned. Calling together his 
mighty captains, he declared that he 
would make war upon Troy, and not 
rest until it was laid waste and Helen 
brought back to Sparta. 

And it was not only Spartan warriois 
he called. No less than twenty-eight 
other Grecian kings and princes had 
wished to marry Helen, and when she 
chose Menelaus they had Laken a vow 
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that they would come to her help if 
ever' she needed it; and now that time 
had come. Among the warriois were 
some whose names are famous still: 
Agamemnon, Menclaus's brothei, who 
was chosen to be commandei-in-chief; 
Achilles, fiercest warrior of them all; 
the cunning Ulysses, about whose 
travels another poem was to be wiittcn; 
and old Ncstoi, noted for his wisdom. 
Together they took ship, and presently 
landed with their men not fai fiom 
Troy. 

So began the Trojan War, which 
diagged on for ten weaiy years until a 
band of Gieeks got inside the city walls 
by means of the trick of the wooden 
hoisc, of which you may have heard 
the story, and Helen was canicd back 
to Greece again. It was as foolish and 
wasteful of good men's lives as most 
wais are, but it gave rise to many deeds 
of daring, and to at least 011c sad and 
beautiful story, of which you shall now 
hear a pait. 

Andiomache was the young wife of 
Hector, Priam’s warrior son and de- 
fender of Troy. Though less handsome 
than Paris, he was the bravest 
man of them all, which is better, so 
that it was a good day for Andromache 
when he fell in love with her. It was a 
good clay foi Hector too, for though 
Andromache was less famed for her 
beauty than Helen, she was beautiful 
enough, and very much moic woith 
fighting for. 

So they were man led and lived in 
quiet happiness togcthci in spite of the 
Gieck armies encamped in the plain 
befoic Tioy. Andromache knew what 
a biave man her husband was, and 
Hector knew that his young wife had 
what matters inoic than the faiiest 


face: sweetness and faithful goodness. 
In time they had the only other thing 
they wanted, a son who pionused to be 
as line a man as his father, and they 
named him AsLyanax, though some- 
times he was called Scnmandrius. 

In spile of the tciriblc war tlicic was 
not a happier woman in all Troy than 
Andiomache, except that she (headed 
the days when TIectoi gilded on his 
shining summit and went out to lead 
his men in battle against their Grecian 
enemies. 

Bui even then she hid her teais until 
he was gone, and she was fiee to hurry 
to the temple of the goddess Athena to 
ptay for his safe leLiun. Those days 
came moie aud 11101c often, for in spite 
of I-IcetoTs hi iivciy the iieice Giccks 
diew ncaier and ncaicr to the gates of 
Tioy. At last came a time when even 
he knew that they could noL be held 
oil much longer. Dm mg a lull in the 
battle lie huuicd back into the city and 
went to the palace to see his wife and 
son once moie, and to beg her and her 
maidens to pi ay in the temple for the 
safety of Tioy. 

But Andromache was not in the 
palace 01 in the temple, Ilcailng that 
the Tiojans were haul pressed, she had 
gone to the city walls Lo look down on 
the bnttlc And theic, as Homer says, 
“she met Ilcctor, and with her 
came the handmaid bearing the little 
child like a beautiful situ. So now he 
smiled and gazed at his boy silently, 
and Andiomache stood at his side weep- 
ing, and clasped her hand in his, and 
called upon his name : 

“'Dear my loid, thy boldness will 
undo thee. Hast thou no pity foi thy 
hoy or for thy widow, as I soon must 
be, for suiely the Greeks will set upon 
thee and slay thee? It would he better 
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for me to go down to the giave than to 
lose thee, my husband, for thcie will be 
nought but giief foi me once thou hast 
met thy fate, 1 ” 

At this Hector seemed to weaken, 
and for once Andromache forgot the 
duty of a wariioTs wife. Thinking fiom 
his looks that he was ready to give up 
the battle, she pointed over the wall to 
a place where it would be easy for her 
husband and his men to liiclefioni the 
enemy. Hide from the enemy! — that 
was a thing he had never done, and it 
was the soldier who spoke now, though 
gently still: 

'"Surely I should be soie ashamed 
if I shrank like a coward from battle. 
I know that the day will come for holy 
Ilios to be laid low, yet it is not the 
giief of the Trojans that troubles me, 
nor even of Hecuba my lady mother, 
nor of Priam my father, nor of my 
brothers. My sonow is foi thee alone. 
May the heaped earth cover me ere I 
hear thy cries as some mail-clad Greek 
leads thee captive away. 1 " 

Andiomache had no answer to make, 
even if she could have spoken at that 
moment, and in silence they turned to 
their little son. But he was afraid of 
his father's shining helmet with its 
great plume of horsehair, and shrank 
back into his nurse's arms. 

“At this (as Homer says) his father 
could not help laughing, and his lady 
mother laughed too, and the glorious 
Hector took his helmet from his head 
and laid it shining on the stones, and 
took his dear son and kissed him and 
danced him in his aims. Then after a 
while he offered up this piaycr to Zeus 
and all the gods : 

" * Grant that in time to come this 
my son may even be as I am, a leader 
among the Trojans and a gieat king of 


Ilios. As he returns from haltle may 
men say of him that he is greater than 
his father was, and may his mother's 
heart be glad. 1 u 

Andiomache could not join in this 
player that her son might spend his 
life as a soldier, buL she smiled through 
her tcais as she took him fiom his 
mighty father’s arms, “ so that her hus- 
band had pity to see her, and said, ‘ My 
dear one, I pray thee be not over 
soi rowful at heart, for no man shall 
slay me if it be not the will of the gods. 
Go now to the house and he busy about 
thine own tasks. The men will look 
after the affairs of war, and I at their 
head.’ 

,r So said the gloiious Hector, and 
took up his shining helmet with its 
hoisehair crest, and his deal* wife went 
her way to her own place, though often 
looking back through her teais,” 

Then the story saddens, so we will 
follow it no further, but leave it while 
little Astyanax, beautiful as a star, and 
the brave and kindly Hector are still 
happy in the thought of Andromache, 
the.most lovable woman in this old talc 
of long ago, 

(2) A Play : ” The Sword in the 
Stone/’ a Legend of King Arthur (see 
Chaptei X), This story is valuable 
from the point of view of liteiature 
and history. Childien will like to 
hear it read and join in the lefrains, 
and then act it themselves. In the 
history lessons (Volume II, History) 
they will have heaid about the Biitons, 
the Romans, the Saxons, and King 
Voitigern. (See the play about him in 
the Histoiy Section.) Again, this play 
will make the past more leal and in- 
teresting. The story of King Arthur 
definitely belongs to literatuie, and 
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should be taken in the literature lesson, 
but it helps history, The historical 
value of the legend is given in the note 
at the beginning of the play. 

Note . — Though much of the 
Arthurian stoiy is legendary, A r thui 
was an historical figure — a Romano- 
Biitish king 01 leader of the late fifth 
cenimy who led the western Biitons 
against the Anglo-Saxons and defeated 
them in twelve great battles. Pie knew 
how the Romans on the Continent 
fought with armour and cavalry, and 
tiaincd his lenights to do the same. The 
heathen Saxons, on the other hand, 
were infantry men, and never became 
otherwise. They fought with spears, 
and used little or no body aimour. 
Anhui was, in a sense, the last of the 
Romans, and the stoiy of Roman 
Biitain ends with him. 

As to Merlin, the stoiy goes that he 
was taken as a hoy to Voaigern's com t 
in the West, to he used as a human 
sacrifice, but saved his life by his pre- 
cocious astuteness, and later became 
the friend and adviser of another 
western king, Uther Penchagon. The 
story of how Uther's son Arthur later 
became king is the subject of the follow- 
ing play. 


TI-IE SWORD IN THE STONE 
A Legend ov King Annum 
Cliui (tclo s; 


Merlin 
Sir Ector 
Su Kay, his son 
Aith ur 
Sir Madoc 
Sn Griffith 
Two Ui chins 
An Archbishop 
A Saver 


A Townsman 

Townsmen, 
Women and 
Children 

Barons, Knights, 
Scjuiics and 
Pages 

Chovratcis (op- 
tional) 


(Meklln appears before the cm fains, 
his cloak about him.) 

Merlin: I am Mcilm, 

Merlin the enchanter, as some folk 
would say. 

Long was Penchagon my friend, 
Uther Pendragau, great king of the 
west : 

But Uther Penchagon is dead; 

Biitain no moie has a king 
Leading the knights and the batons in 
battle 

To sweep back the hoitlcs from the cast, 
The Saxons and Angles invading om 
slioics, 

Had Uther Penchagon no son, then? 
None knows, for he vanished at birth* 

I, Mcilin, know well, some folk hold, 
But whether or not that is truth, 

I care not to say : 

Wiser to wait until time waits on me, 
As now on this day, when at last I have 
summoned 

The nobles and louls of this island 
At Christmas in London, to gather 
At the church o£ St. Paul’s 
To discover their king. 

To them will I speak as they wait, 

I, Merlin, cnchantei, as some folk 
would say. 

(The cm tains pan as he tut ns, show- 
ing nobles j knights, and squiics around 
a g) eat marble stone in which stands a 
swoid. Well down to one side stand 
Sm Ecrion, Sin Kay, and Annum, who 
is much younger) 

Merlin: My louls, I Mcilin have 
called you hcie. Oui country is with- 
out a king Uther Pend 1 agon had a 
son, they say, but where he is, who 
knows? Whether he is alive 01 dead, 
rvho knows? Bul the time has come 
when this land can be without a king 
do longci, u stiong king to light, to 
waul oir oui enemies, to light wrongs. 
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co guard the poor against phmdcicis, 
the weak against the meicilcss stiong. 
Some thcie may be who do not think 
as I do. Some there may be who would 
rather lemain kinglcss, who think moie 
of their own profit than of the common 
good. But for Lhem die time has come. 
The swoid that is in this scone shall 
hold them in their places. 

Upon the stone arc words written. 
Read them, Sii Madoc > that all may hear, 
Madoc (reading') ; Whoever pulls this 
sword fiom out the stone, he is the 
ti uc king of Britain. 

Merlin: "Whoever pulls this swoid 
from out the stone, lie is the tuic king 
of Britain" Sir Madoc, you aie a man 
of stiengLh. You shall be the fust to 
try yom might. 

Madoc: As you will. Merlin. (He 
tries but fails.) It is beyond my 
stiength. 

Merlin. Then let otheis try. ( They 
do, but fail) Sir Ector, you are an 
older man, but you are wise. Perhaps 
theie may be more strength in wisdom 
than in the strongest arm. (Sin Ector 
tries, and fails.) No? Then Lhis young 
son of yours, Sir Kay. (Sir Kay tries, 
and fails), Still no. Is dieie any other 
who would try? 

Arthur: May I? (Eveiyone laughs.) 
Merlin: You, hoy? What is your 
name? 

Arthur: Aitluir. Sir Ector is my 
father. Sir Kay my brother. 

Merlin: And do you think you 
might win where so many strong men 
have lost? 

Arthur: If I were true king of 
Britain I should be strong enough, I 
think. 

Merlin: Well said, boy. But whaL 
would these louls do with you if you 
succeeded? Do you think they want a 


child foi a king? No, boy. You shall 
Liy your foitune in good time, but that 
is not yet. My lords, it would seem that 
none here is yom tiue king. What shall 
be done? 

Griffith: Today is Christmas. Let 
a gicat tournament be called for New 
Year, which every knight and baton in 
Britain must attend Surely among so 
many the line king will be found. 

Merlin: Let it he so, and till New 
Ycai let knights keep guard over the 
sword in the stone. Who will stand? 

Ten Knights (one after another): 

I . . . and I . , . etc. 

(They take their places . Then , on a 
stagCj the lights "would dim until only 
the white stone coidd be seen. The voice 
is heard of Merlin , who stands to one 
side Almost at once the lights begin 
to rise again , so that the knights can 
be seen standing on guard and people 
passmg acwss m front of them,) 

Merlin: The days pass by. From 
every hand 

Baions, knights, squiies, and pages 
come; 

The city rings with clash of arms, 

And hoof on pavement. 

At last, when all ihe woild, it seems. 
Has ciowded to the tilting giound, 
Even the ten knights sheathe theii 
swords 

And go their way. 

(The knights match off and Merlin 
follows . A moment later Kay and 
Arthur enter on the other side with 
Sir Ector, who is speaking hastily .) 

Ector. : If we make haste, we shall 
still be in time enough. No, Auhur, 
do not stay looking at the stone now, 
theie is no time, (To Kay) Why, hoy, 
where is your sword? 

Kay: What a fool I ami I foigot to 
gild il on. Well, I must go without. 
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Ecron: A lcnight on the tilting 
ground without a sword? 

Arthur: No, Kay, you must have a 
sword. I would go back for it, but ihc 
house is locked and the servants arc 
gone to the tilting. I wish I could pull 
out this one for you, 

Kay {laughing): Then I should be 
king of Britain 
Arthur: I should like that. 

Ector: No, Arthur, you must not 
touch. 

Arthur* But Meihn said I could tiy 
one clay. Only just a little pull, Father. 
Ecior: Vciy well. 

Arthur: Now — I pull. {The sword 
comes out of the stone.) 

Ecrou : Why, what have you done? 
{He and Kay kneel) 

Arthur: Father 1 Kay I Why arc 
you doing that? 

Kay: Because you must he king of 
Biitain. 

Arthur: I? King o£ Biitam? You 
aic making fun of me. Besides, I pulled 
it out for Kay. If anyone is king, it is he. 
Ector: No, hoy. It is yomself. 
Arthur: But how can it he? How 
can I he king if you are my father? 
You are uot of king’s blood, are you? 

Ector: No, Arthur. I would not have 
told you yet unless I need, hut though 
I have cared for you and loved you as 
my own, you arc not in tiutli my son. 

Arthur: I don’t understand what 
you say. Do you mean you are not my 
father? 

Ecior: It is as you say. 

Arthur: And Kay is not my 
brother? 

Ecior: No, Arthur. 

Arthur {much upset ) ; Oh, but he 
must be my brother. What should I 
do without my brother, and my father? 
I couldn't hear ii. Please be rny father 


again as you always have been. I want 
you to he. I don’t want to be anyone 
else’s son, and I don’t like you kneeling 
before inc. Why do you? Why don’t 
you stop? 

Ecior: Wc may not rise until you 
give us leave, site. 

Arthur: Please gel up. {They do 
so.) Now tell me why you aie not my 
father. 

Ecior: That, Meilin must tell you. 
Besides, wc must not spend time in talk. 
Site, may I have the sword? (Arthur 
hands it to him and , after looking 
cautiously this way and that, he slips 
it hack into the stone) There. Now 
you aic king no moic. You aic Arthur, 
my dear son, again for a little while. 
Arthur: I am glad. 

Ector: Now listen, hoLh of you : not 
n sov\l must hear of this It would he 
dangerous. 

Kay: But, Father I — if they know 
that Arthur is tlicir king, suiely every 
tiue knight will stand by him? 

Ector: Yes, Kay: every true knight. 
But not every knight yonder deserves 
the name of tiue, and though they say 
they want a king, diey lie, They would 
rather be free to fight and rob and 
plunder and bum and lay waste to 
their wicked hearts’ content. If they 
knew Aithur wclc king, his life might 
not lie woith an hour's piucliase. That 
was why Merlin would not let him 
touch the sword on Christmas Day. He 
is biding his time Merlin is cunning 
and wise, and so must we be. You 
piomise to keep silence? 

Kay- I promise, Father. 

Arthur: So do I I don't want any- 
one to know, ever. Besides, Fathci, I 
still don't think I am the one, I believe 
the sword came out because I was pull- 
ing it for Kay. 
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(Heie the (wo urchins steal on. See- 
ing gicat folk theic, they mime caution 
and hide down in fionl of the front 
curtains so that they can he seen by 
the audience but not by those on the 
stage. When they speak, il is in under- 
tones ) 

Ector: Then you had bettci put it 
to the proof, once and for all, But 
wait. . . . 

First Urciun : What arc they going 
to do? 

Ector: No, theic is no 011c in sight. 

Second Urciiin. Theyhc going to 
have a lug at the sword. 

Ector: Fiist I will try once move. 
(He [mils, and fails.) 

First Urchin: He's no good. 

Ector: Now, Kay my son. 

Second Urchin: I wish I could have 
ago. 

First Urciiin: You I 

Kay (having tiled and failed) : No, it 
is not for me. 

Ector : Now, Arthur, my boy. 

(Arthur withdraws the sword.) 

Second Urchin- Cool He's done it, 

First Urchin: That means he's king. 

Second Urciiin : King of Biitain! 

Ector: Who is that? Quickly I — put 
hack the sword. 

(Aiihtir does so.) 

First Urciiin: Let's tell everybody. 
Come on. 

(Dodging Sir Ector and Kay, they 
rush off, one on each side, yelling: 
"They’ve found the king! " "They’ve 
found the king of Biitain I" etc . 
Quickly a babble glows on both sides 
of the siege, at first quietly, as if in the 
distance. "What's this?" "Who is 
the king? TI etc. Merlin hut lies on 
from the tournament side.) 

Merlin: What is this? What has 
happened? 


Ector: Aithur withdrew the swoitl. 
Wc wcic overlooked. What shall we 
clo? 

Merlin: Stand aside with me heie, 

I shall do as I think best. Be led by me, 

(The babble suddenly grows, and 
knights begin to flock on excitedly 
from the tournament side, and towns- 
people from the other. These are 
joined fry the two urchins, who keep 
pointing at the gioup in the comer. 
One can imagine them saying: " That's 
him," Merlin steps foiward, and there 
is silence.) 

Merlin: My lords, and you, good 
people, have heard the news, I would 
it had been withheld for a time, but it 
must he as fate wills. Your rightful 
king, Uther Pendragon's son, is among 
us. Pie lias drawn the swoid from the 
stone, 

Madoc: How aie we to know that, 
Merlin? 

Merlin: You may see him diaw it 
again. Sir Madoc, you were the lust to 
try on Chiistmas Day, Piay try again 
now, befoie all men. 

Madoc (after failing) : It is beyond 
human strength. 

Merlin: You shall sec (He leads 
Arthur forward , and there is a buzz of 
smprise J which dies down as Arthur 
puts his hand on the sivord.) Now, 
Arthur. 

(Arthur draws the sword . For a 
moment there is silence. Then all kneel 
except some of the knights and baions, 
among them Sir Madoc and Sir 
Griffith,) 

Merlin: My loids, have you for- 
gotten how to bend the knee befoie 
yom king? 

Madoc: Plow are we to know that he 
is our king? ITe has always been known 
as the son of Sir Ector heie. 
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Ector; Bul lie is not. Thai I have 
already told him, 

Griffith: Bul that does not prove 
that he is Uther Pencil agon’s son. 

Merlin: And yet lie is, On the 
night he was boin I canicd him away, 
and gave him to this good knight to 
tear in safety. 

Madoc: Why? 

Merlin: You should know that, Sir 
Madoc — you and your fellows who arc 
not kneeling. His father being alicady 
dead, who would have guarded the 
child? 

Griffith: We have only your woid 
for it that this is tme. 

Merlin : And the sword in the stone. 

Madoc; But how care wc to know 
i hat that is the true test? 

Griffith: How aic we to know that 
the stone is not of your quariying, and 
the sword of your setting? 

Madoc: You arc a soiccicr, all the 
woild knows that. Why should you not 
hold the swoid in the stone by magic 
against all hut a tool of your own? 

Merlin: You must think me 
strangely powerful, my lords. If you 
will not take my word, you must believe 
wliat you will. But look aiound you. 
Not eveiyone thinks as you do. 

Guiffiiii: We shall need time to con- 
sider, 

Madoc: Let us wait till Candlemas 
and try again. 

All who are Standing: Yes. Let 
us wait till Candlemas. 

Merlin; As you will, my lords. 

{Here again, on a stage , the lights 
will darken until only Merlin can he 
seen standing fonmrd) 

Merlin: Candlemas will come with 
the change of the ycai, 

And Arthur draw the sword again, 
But still the cry of those who stand, 


Of lIiosc who wish not for a king, 

Will be for longer waiting. 

Again as at New Ycai they ciy: 

Madoc: Lcl us wait till Christmas 
comes once more. 

Voices. Yes, Let us wait till Christ- 
mas, 

Merlin: And then at Christmas yet 
again : 

Griffith: Let us wait till Easter. 

Voices: Yes. Let us wait till Easter, 

Merlin: And still when Easter 
brings the foam 
Of blossom on the holy thorn, 

Loud lings to heaven the angry cry: 

Madoc and Griffith , Let us wait Lill 
Pentecost. 

Voices: Yes. Let us wait till Pente- 
cost. 

Meiujn Slowly the months go by, 
From Christmas Day to PenLecost, 

And then to Pentecost again; 

But wasted months they have not been : 
Easier and fasLcr with the days 
The loyal knights are gathering, 

The dead Pencil agon's tiusted friends; 
The people too will have their will: 
Waiting they stand, as once again 
Upon the sword hilt Arthur lays his 
hand. 

{line the lights )isc again, showing 
Arthur standing ivith his hand upon 
the szvmd The stage is crowded with 
townspeople on one side and knights on 
the other . Piomincnt among these are 
Sir Ector, Kay, and the enemy barons. 
Merlin steps back and stands by 
Arthur.) 

Merlin: Now, Arthur. 

(Arthur once vioie draws the sword. 
The people begin to kneel!) 

Mtultn: No, friends. Theie is a time 
for kneeling and a time for standing 
fast. Let those who would have Aithur 
king still stand, If there an? others, let 
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them speak while there is time. Sir 
Madoc? 

(Sir Madoc stops forward, but at once 
n hissing sound is heard among the 
people . Someone cries, "We will have 
our king/ 1 and immediately they are 
all shnniiiig): 


People: 


Wc will have our king I 
It is the will of God! 

Long live the king of 
Britain 1 

We have waited too long I 
Down with the kings 
enemies! 

Down with the iobbeis 5 the 
plunderers f 

We will have our king I 
The king! The king I 


(Merlin raises his hand, and there is 
silence. Sir Madoc drops back among 
his friends .) 

Merlin: Sir Madoc, you have heard 
what they say. Will you speak? No? 
Sir Griffith? No? Or any of your 
company? No? Then let all who 
would see Arthur king, cry n Ay l " 

(All the people cry "Ay I Ay! " and 
most of the knights too , drawing their 
stuords as they do so, arid holding them 
high.) 

Merlin: And let the iesc cry “No” 
(There is a low, angry sound as every- 
one looks at Sir Madoc and his friends. 
They do not speak, and the noise grows 
loud and cheerful . There is silence 
when Merlin claps his hands , and they 
ns Arthur hisses the suJorrf and 
lays it on the stone. Then two men 
come on, carrying some kind of seat , 
and set it in a convenient place. Arthur 
sits in itj and at a sign ftom Merlin 
Sm Kay and certain knights stand on 
each side of it as a guard, with bare 
swords presented. Merlin stands on 


one side of the throne , Author goes 
and takes Sir Ector's hand and makes 
him stand on the other side.) 

Arthur: I shall always think of you 
as my father. What should I do with- 
out you at my side? 

(Heie there may be a sound of sing- 
ing, and choristers enter . Then conies 
a server with a crown on a red cushion, 
the Archbishop following.) 

Archbishop: Let all kneel who will 
serve their king with honour and good 
faith. 

(All but the guard kneel Sir Madoc 
arid his fi lends move last and unwill- 
ingly — but they kneel The Arch- 
dishop places the crown on Arthur's 
head.) 

Archbishop : Reign justly under the 
one God, Arthur, King of Britain. 

(There is a moment’s silence as the 
Archbishop stands aside.) 

Arthur : It is I who should kneel to 
you, not you to me, for I vow from 
this day to he the servant of all true 
men. Rise, my people. 

All (rising): The king I The kingl 
The king! 

Arthur ; I shall speak few words 
now, but this I would say: It is not of 
my choosing that I am your king. I 
would rather have stayed a boy, the son 
of this good knight. But since I am 
called to this high place, I will do my 
best to fill it as my father Uther Pen- 
dragon did before me. I am young, hut 
Merlin and Sir Ector and others, I 
know, will guide me well until 1 am of 
age to stand by myself. Then and 
now I swear to he a true king to you, 
my lords, and to you, my people, all 
the days of my life. My lords, you will 
have many chances to speak with me, 
and so shall you, good people. But to 
show that those arc no empty words, 
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you shall he the fust, If you have any- 
thing to ask me, speak ficely now. 

( The townspeople push one of then 
number forward. He kneels,) 

Townsman : She, times have been 
hard for the likes of us since your good 
father died. Some of us have lost what 
little land we had, and some their haul- 
earned money. In the forest wild beasts 
roam, but we may not kill them, even 
to piotect our children: they arc kept 
to give spoit Lo our betteis. In some 
pails, they say, dwell giants who kill 
brave men and imprison fair ladies. 
Those aie only hearsay to me, hut there 
is no heai say about some of the great 
ones who make our lives a miseiy. 
Knights they call themselves — yes, and 
some of them are here — hut theic is 
little knighthood in their dealings with 
the likes of us. If theirs is knighthood, 
we’d be better without it, that’s nil I 
can say. 

{The people agree angrily . Ar'iiiur 
steps down and raises the Townsman 
from his knees.) 

Arthur: Rise, my brother. By the 
help of God and this good swot cl, tlie 
land shall be cleared of these crying 
evils, So surely as I hear a tale of wrong 
I will send knights, tiue knights, if I 
may not come myself on the adventuic, 
to make all light again. Give me bur 
youi help, my people, and by hook or 
by crook it shall he done. 

People: We will I We will I 

( The Townsman rejoins his friends 
and Arthur linns to the lords .) 

Arthur: And you, my lords? 

Lords: We will l We willl 

Arthur : In a tale Sir Ectoi once 
told me, there was a good king who had 
a mighty castle. And in this castle 
was a great table which bad neither 
top nor bottom, 


Fmsr UiirniN; How could lliat he? 

Arthur: Because it was round. 

Second Urchin: Theic you arc, 

silly I 

Arthur: And at this table all men 
sat equally, king and knights together, 

I will have such a table as that in my 
castle at Cam clot, and in days to come 
the greatest honour any man can have 
shall be to be known as one of the 
Knights of the Round Table. With 
such a band as that, and with you, good 
people, behind us to a man, we could 
make this land of oms such as it has 
never been since time began. Shall we 
do it? 

People: We willl We will I 

[They aye still sftotititig, checiing, and 
(hi owing up hats as the 

CURTAINS CLOSE.) 

It is woith explaining to the cliildien 
that many legends and songs about 
"King” Aitliur were made up long 
aftci his day (Arthur won his last great 
battle about a.d. 500). These wcie told 
or sung in castle halls and at the courts 
of kings; for example, in the twelfth 
centiuy thcie came to the comt of the 
Ficnch king a knight called Chiestian 
of Troyes. He sang romantic tales of 
King Ai tliur of Biitain and his knights. 
Who King Ai tliur was and when lie 
lived did not intcicst Chrestian. He 
made King Aithm the most perfect 
knight that the woild had ever seen. 
The ladies in his stoiics weie all fair, 
and gentle, and diessed in eimine and 
silk, and the knights courteous, gener- 
ous, and brave. Latci „ in England, Sii 
Thomas Malloiy in the fifteenth cen- 
tiuy wioce stoiics of King Aithur and 
his wondeifnl knights It was one of 
the books fust printed in England by 
G ax ton 
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Most childien want to know how 
men became knights in olden days. It 
was a long training. Every young noble 
was sent at tlic age of about eight to the 
castle of a great lord, whcie he was 
trained with other hoys to he a page. 
Here lie wore his lord's livciy and had 
to wait upon him. He was taught by a 
special mastci or tutor, and learnt how 
to serve at table, how to behave politely, 
to sing, play the harp or viol, to ride* to 
hawk, to shoot with a bow and anow, 
and many othci things, The ladies of 
the castle helped in his training. At 
louiteen he became a squhe and fol- 
lowed Ills loid when he went hunting 
or to battle, and served him well. When 
lie was twenty-one, if he weic judged 
wouhy, he was made a knight by his 
laid or by the king, who gilded on his 
svvoid, This sword Was laid before the 
altar of a chinch all night and watched 
by the young squire. This vigil was to 
lemind the would-be knight that he 
was to fight for God and the right. The 
next day he was clad in everything new, 
as a sign that he was beginning a new 
life. He took his vows in the presence 
of the knights and ladies of the castle. 
He promised to be true to Christ and 
his lord and king, never to tell a lie or 
break his word, to protect the weak, and 
to help all women in distress, Knights 
and ladies helped him to put on his 
shining armour and golden spurs. 
Then lie knelt before his lord, who 
tapped him on the shoulder with the 
flat side of his swcud, saying, "I dub 
thee knight in the name of God, St, 
Michael and St. George. Be brave, 
leady, and loyal/ 1 

Knights iode to battle in armour 
and with helmets or hoods of steel. 


They wcie so completely covered with 
their turnout that in hatdc Lt was diffi- 
cult to distinguish friend from foe; foi 
this reason they bail, on the loose linen 
covering that went ovei their armoiu, a 
pattern of some kind. These patterns 
or designs were known as coats-of-auns. 
Knights also had their coats-of-arms on 
thcii shields. 

When the knights were not fighting 
for thcii lord or king, they kept them- 
selves in practice by playing at fighting 
in tournaments (sec play). The tourna- 
ment was held in a field suuoundcd by 
palisades 01 lists, so the scene of con- 
test was often called " the lists/ 1 Large 
crowds gathered to watch the knights 
trying to unhoisc each other with their 
lances (the points were coveied so that 
they could not make a wound) as 
crowds watch football today. 

Many intelligent childien see the re- 
semblance between the knights of the 
Middle Ages and the boy scouts of to- 
day. Older childien may like to discuss 
the influence of the stories of King 
Arthur and his knights on the people 
of these days. Do they make people 
kinder and more polite? The question 
of how men become knights today is 
suie to arise, Children, too, will be in- 
terested in words we use today that 
iemind us of the knights of long ago 
Knights learned to be kind and polite, 
that is to be gentlemen. We still speak 
today of people who have good man- 
neis and are courteous, especially to 
women, as knightly, or chivalrous 
(chivalry means horsemen, cp, cavalry ; 
all knights were horsemen). To be 
chivalious is to he like a knight. The 
knights of King Artliui typify the high 
ideals which we call " chivalry /' 
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SECTION TWO 

PRACTICAL 
SPEECH TRAINING 


CHAPTER ONE 

THE COMMON-SENSE OF 
SPEECH TRAINING 


N EXT to breathing, speech is the 
most constant of our moic or 
less conscious activities. That 
is probably the chief reason why the 
sheer wonclei of it is commonly over- 
looked, in schools as elsewhere. Yet its 
interest is so cunous and human and 
constant that even in schools wheie 
speech is uniformly peifect, if such 
exist, it would still deserve a place of 
honoui in the cuiriculum. It is now 
generally recognized, at least in the In- 
fant and Junior Departments, that the 
spoken word is of more urgent 
importance than the written, and that 
good 01 al woik is the only sure founda- 
tion for good writing; but it is still only 
in the minority of schools that the man- 
ner as well as the matter of speech 
leceives anything like adequate atten- 
tion. 

One reason for this is that so ninny 
teaclieis regard speech training as a 
recondite and difficult business, a mat- 
ter for highly tiained specialists. This 
is not tiuc. Specialist knowledge is of 
course useful, and should if possible be 
acquired; but the fact remains that 
much first-class work is done by 


tcacheis whose only qualifications are 
that they lecognize the impoitancc and 
inteiesl of speech, thaL they have 
trained thcii cats by attention to it, that 
they know how to interest childien, and 
that they use their common-sense — by 
no means the least-impoiLant qualifica- 
tion. Their success proves the assertion 
that all who realize the importance and 
inteicst of speech, and are willing to 
work at it regularly and intelligently, can 
exeit an influence for which their pupils 
will have lifelong reason to be grateful. 

Another reason for the inhequency 
of specific speech-training periods is 
that time-tables are commonly over- 
crowded. Even teachers who aic in- 
terested in speech aie apt to take the 
view that the necessary work can be 
done in passing and in odd minutes. 
While it is true that speech tiaining is 
in fact a constant activity, inevitably 
going on in eveiy period in which 
speaking takes place, whatever the sub- 
ject, the fact still remains that definite 
periods arc advisable. For one thing, 
they are a lecognition of the importance 
of speech. For another, they save 
teachers' time and children's patience. 
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In poetry and reading lessons, for 
example, it is not uncommon for indi- 
vidual children to be pulled up while 
faults of pronunciation and the like arc 
couected. This is bad tactics- The 
child suffeiing correction feels con- 
spicuous, while the others cither think 
about something else or placidly read 
on, if they aie sufficiently inteiested. 
The total curative effect is practically 
nil, and to make matteis worse the lead- 
ing thi cad is lost and intciest is dis- 
sipated. In shoit, so-callecl cuueiit 
collection is the commonest example of 
the fault of uying to do two impoitnnt 
things at one c. 

If l instead of interrupting leading in 
this way, teachers took note of matters 
needing correction and discussion, and 
pooled them in a definite speech period, 
theie would he a saving of time and 
interest, to say nothing of the gain in 
permanent effectiveness, Besides, as has 
already been suggested, the speech 
period can easily be made intensely in- 
teresting and amusing. It can and 
should become something for the chil- 
dren to look forwaid to, a living nucleus 
for the speech work which, as we have 
seen, is inevitably proceeding during 
every moment of school time in which 
speech is in pi ogress. If this is achieved, 
we can do much moie than improve 
children’s speech in the narrower sense 
of the phrase: we can give them an 
interest which will last them, and in- 
fluence their speech, for the iest of their 
lives. 

The following suggestions as to how 
both these aims, the larger as well as 
the smaller, may be compassed fall 
naturally into two main divisions, the 
general and the practical; and the point 
must be stressed at once that the first is 
the more important of the two. There 


are plenty of good practical hooks from 
which a wealth of exercises may be 
diawn, hut few of Lhem pay adequate 
attention to what may be called the 
background and rich humanity of 
speech. This nan own ess of outlook is 
the chief cause of failure in speech 
training. If we link speech on the one 
hand with the beauty of poetry, and on 
the other with the ieality of everyday 
life, we are half-way to success, ITow is 
that to be done? 

The Teacher’s Attitude 

A fact which cannot be too strongly 
stressed is that effectiveness in speech 
training laigely depends upon our own 
attitude and approach. Our speech 
accomplishment is also obviously im- 
poitant, A pleasant, well-modulated 
voice, clear hut not too loud, and an 
articulation which, while avoiding 
slovenliness, is not too good to be true 
— abilities which almost anyone can 
acquire who will take the trouble — have 
an incalculable and lasting influence 
upon children. Well-spoken teachers 
commonly mean well-spoken classes, 
especially if speech peiiods are the rule, 
and aie chiefly used, as they should be, 
to make children conscious of the 
pleasure, beauty, and quiddity of 
speech. 

Another characteristic which is essen- 
tial in speech training is tolerance and 
humour, the opposite of censoriousness. 
Confronted with children whose speech 
one very definitely does not like, one 
natuially feels a missionary urge to 
mount the high horse and talk about 
“ good 51 speech and “ bad. 11 It must he 
resisted, if only because it is the quickest 
way to arouse antagonism. Aftei all, 
the speech which we are stigmatizing is 
piobably what the children hear out of 
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school and from tlieir patents- — and if 
we set ouiselves up against parents we 
arc tiding foi a fall. Besides, not a few 
types of speech which we arc occa- 
sionally apt to call bad aie not bad at 
all: they aie mciely unfashionable. 
They aie, in fact, examples of dialect, 
which we shall need to consider in due 
coulsc, together with the questions of 
bilingualism and of genuinely bad 
speech. 

We can sunimaiizc the last paiagraph 
very simply by saying that we should 
tieai childicn in the maitci of speech 
with kindness and couitcsy. By so 
doing wc shall build up among the 
childien themselves a habit of speech 
courtesy which will stand us in good 
stead, as we shall see when discussing 
speech incentives. But before going on 
to that inteicstiug subject wc had better 
discuss what are, in fact, our main 
aims, 

Main Aims in Speech Training 

(1) Out mote general aims may he 
summaiized in a single phrase: we 
want to “ sell" speech to childien as an 
intci csting and amusing hobby, which 
can be pursued in school and out with 
the minimum of appaiatus — pencil, 
paper, and a small piece of looking-glass 
— and no expense at all. 

(2) As we have already seen, wc want 
to enable them to appreciate the endless 
inteiest and humanity of speech. 

(3) We want to awaken their cat to 
such an extent that they can heal tlicii 
own speech — an ability which few 
people of any age possess — and under- 
stand its mechanism sufficiently to 
enable them to modify their own prac- 
tice to whatever extent they may notv 
or later think fit. In shott, we want to 
give them aural training, without which 


even the cleverest exciciscs arc viitually 
useless. 

(4) We want to provide them with 
speech incentives — leasons and purposes 
foi speaking, and speaking well, which 
they will appreciate without any urging 
from us, 

(5) We want to diagnose the charac- 
ter is tics of their speech as we find it, to 
eliminate those which wc honestly con- 
sider had, and to put something better 
in their place, 

Many teachers tend to place t lint last 
aim fust. This is shot t-sigh ted — a mis- 
take which puts us in danger of the 
commonest fault in speech training: of 
making it too nairow and utilitaiian in 
aim; of letting our work degenerate into 
mac speech tinkering: of losing sight of 
the landscape in our preoccupation with 
the minor weeds. That is not only bad 
tactics, but also a waste of time; for if 
we supply childien with real motives 
and interests, and train then eais, 
countless faults will automatically dis- 
appear which would otheiwise need 
boms of exeicises to eliminate. That, it 
may be noted, is one of the most cheer- 
ing things about successful speech 
training: its cumulative effect. Working 
at 011c thing, we frequently find that we 
have produced an all-round improve- 
ment quite out of proportion to the 
labour involved, and in advance of our 
most sanguine hopes. 

What has been said above is a plea 
lor keeping a sense of proportion, foi 
noL putting the cait and its less desir- 
able luggage befoic the horse. It is by 
no means a denial that there is such a 
thing as bad speech, or that it is one of 
oui chief duties to eliminate it by hook 
01 by ci 00k. “ Duties " is 110c too stiong 
a woul, for if we do not cure had speech 
hcfoie children leave school, it is unlikely 
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ill at many ol them will be able to do 
anything about it for themselves later, 
since speech deafness, like musical toue- 
dcafness, becomes increasingly difficult 
to eradicate with incicasing age and 
self-consciousness. It is sat\ to think 
how many chikhcn with good brains 
arc tied to ways of life which are in- 
ferior to their abilities, simply because 
their manner of speech is unaccep table 
beyond the nairow limits of their own 
circle. 

Bad Speech and Its Diagnosis 

Wliat may justly be called bad 
speech is geneially moie common in 
urban than in rural districts. It is a 
product of too many conflicting 
speech influences, tein forced, one would 
suggest, by urban slick ness and 
complacency. Its chief characteristics 
arc : 

(i) A general slovenliness, which 
manifests Itself especially in weak final 
consonants. 

(а) A slick tendency to cut out 
syllables (e.g. “pertikler” foi "paiticn- 
lar ”). 

(3) An unwillingness to open the 
mouth adequately, which lesulls in a 
thin, pert tone and in the flattening 
of all the richer vowels and diph- 
thongs. 

(4) A tendency to overthicken l when 
final or followed by a consonant. 

(5) Inexpressive flatness of intonation, 
i.e, speech tunes, inflections 

(б) A tendency, especially in the 
southern counties, and chiefly among 
girls, to give woids beginning with a 
vowel an introductory glottal stop, i.e. 
click of the throat- — an inflating trick 
which not only sounds affected, blit also 
tends to give false emphasis and to 
dcslioy fluent phrasing. 


(7) A tendency, also chiefly in the 
southern counties, to add r to any word 
which ends in an open vowel and is 
followed by another beginning with a 
vowel, e.g. “The id car of it I ” 

It would be absurd to pretend that 
these faults aie confined to the under- 
educated. Flatness of intonation, for 
example, is something like a national 
fault, while even such piacliscd speakers 
as wiicless announceis aie by no 
means guiltless of meaningless gloltal 
stopping and the objectionable inti 11- 
si vc /, 

Methods of dealing with these defects 
will be discussed in due course, but it 
will be useful to deal out of hand with 
geneial methods of diagnosis. 

Confronted with a new class of cliil- 
dicn whose speech is the teveise of 
attractive, one is liable to be appalled 
by a feeling that there is nothing good 
about it, that it is bad from root to twig. 
But that is never tiue. Even the woist 
speakers have quite a large number of 
vowels and consonants well up to 
standard, and the best way of over- 
coming a feeling of despair is at once to 
take note of these, since we can in due 
course use them as bear-leadcis to their 
less dcsiiable neighbours. The next 
thing to do is to isolate a few of the 
woist characteristics, especially in the 
matter of vowels and diphthongs. Sui- 
pnsingly, and cheeringiy often, it will 
be found upon examination that these 
are much less numerous than one at 
fiist imagined. They meiely come so 
often as to stultify the whole speech 
effect. Latei we shall tactfully fight 
them with all our skill and ingenuity, 
and we shall have the plcasuie and 
encouragement of noting how their 
elimination seems to improve the total 
speech effect out of all pioporrion. 
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There is no need at this point to go 
into further details. All we need do is 
to note that inadequate mouth opening 
is the commonest and most productive 
of speech faults; that exhortation is sin- 
gularly ineffective as a weed killer in 
the garden of speech, and — once again! 

— that we shall not get the quickest or 
most peimanent results by lushing on 
to details before laying down a firm 
foundation of general human interest in 
speech. 

Dialect and Bilingualism 

It is an unthinking but not uncom- 
mon fault among enthusiastic speech 
trainers to confuse dialect and ver- 
nacular with bad speech. Nothing 
could be more dangerous. The Concise 
Oxford Dictionary defines dialect as " a 
form of speech peculiar to a district, 
class, or pci son; a subordinate variety 
of a language with distinguishable 
vocabulary, pronunciation, or idioms ”, 
and vernacular as " the language of 
one’s native counuy; native, indigenous, 
not of foreign oiigin or of learned 
foimation; the language or dialect of 
the country/ 1 These definitions aie 
worth careful thought. 

A still simpler definition of dialect 
would he " an unfashionable and 
localized type of speech/ 1 Tlieic aie, of 
couise, dialects unpicasing to the car, 
but even these have a history. Many 
dialects, on the other hand, aie rich in 
chaiactcr and expressiveness. Intrin- 
sically, indeed, some are at least the 
equals of what is known as Standard 
English, which has been defined as " a 
style of speech which may be under- 
stood and accepted without active dis- 
content fioin John o’ Groats to Land’s 
End” (Lloyd James; The Broadcast 
1 Void). 


If one is teaching in a district with a 
well-established ami reputable dialect, 
especially if it is one with which one is 
unfamiliar, it is at once interesting and 
good policy to feature it, study its equali- 
ties and individualities, sometimes even 
attempt to speak it under the chil- 
dren's instructions — they love that — 
and collect specimens of its vocabulary 
and idiom. Besides giving us something 
vastly interesting to woik upon, this also 
gratifies children and their parents; for 
u musL be lcmembcicd that, fai from 
having killed dialects, as many people 
picdictcd that it would, tadio has 
hi ought speech consciousness and 
dialect consciousness to countless peo- 
ple who never befoie considcicd the 
inaLtei. Many countiy people arc now 
pi oiul of the local speech, and wish 
lo tetain it. We should respect that 
desire. 

Doing so does not in the least stand 
in the way of our enabling the children 
to speak that other and nioie widely 
distributed dialect, Standaid English. 
In fact it helps, since it gives us material 
for contrast and comparison, and the 
ear naming which they involve. 
Coming from a teacher who has gained 
the class’s confidence, the following 
argument, which should be put forward 
at some suitable time, always canics 
weight . 

“I don't know if you have noticed, 
but in this pait oE the country we (or 
you) have a special way of speaking, 
and a veiy good way it is. People have 
been speaking that way for hundreds of 
yeais. But if you went to another pait 
of the countiy and spoke like that, most 
people would notice it veiy much. 
Some silly people would think it 
1 funny 1 — but they don't matter. What 
does matter is that even the sensible 
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people might find you lather haid to 
understand. They might even not know 
the meaning of all sorts of words and 
sayings which we meet every day about 
here. That wouldn't be very convenient 
for you, would it? If you are going to 
stay at home all your life it doesn’t 
mattei; but veiy likely you will want to 
travel later on, and it would be useful — 
wouldn't it?— if you weie able to speak 
in a way that would cany you any- 
where. Even M.P.s find that. So we 
had better begin to leant that other way 
of speaking now, because you will find 
it much easier now than if you leave it 
until later on. Don't think it is difficult, 
because it isn’t. It is amusing to be able 
to speak in Lwo ways, or even mote, 
especially when you are acting — because 
it doesn't sound natural if the King 
talks just the same as the Countryman 
or the Woodcutter or whoever it is, does 
it?” 

However successful we may be in 
teaching a new way of speech, we shall 
almost ccitainly find that even our most 
polished pupils diop it at the school 
door. This bilingualism depresses some 
tcacheis acutely. But why? Even if it 
were important it would be inevitable, 
since children are only less afiaid Llian 
grown-up people , of being thought 
" different/' And after all, if we have 
awakened children's ears to such an 
extent that they can speak at will in 
two different ways, we have achieved 
one of our main aims in speech train- 
ing. Wc have enabled them really to 
hear speech — an uncommon ability — 
and have put them in the way of being 
able, if and when they feel the necessity, 
to adopt whatever mode of speech they 
may consider socially and connnei dally 
expedient. In so doing we have done 
them a permanent service and have suc- 


ceeded in the chief job of speech train- 
ing, which is to awaken normally 
doiman t eais. 

Individual Defects 

One veiy noticeable thing, which 
incidentally provides a stiong- argument 
foi their recognition in the curriculum, 
is the beneficial effect which both speech 
and diamatic work exercise upon 
the veiy average and even backward 
Lypc of child, It will very often be 
found that children who can by no 
sticich of the imagination be called 
brainy, and who arc indeed dull in most 
classes, blossom when speech and diama 
aie afoot. They are two subjects in 
which quite a number of backward 
children do not feel themselves back- 
ward at all. The result is a new con- 
fidence which, by lessening the sense of 
infei unity which is too often the main 
cause of their seeming backwardness, 
frequently sets them safely upon the 
road to all-round improvement. 

Passing to what may moie properly 
be called defects : one occasionally 
comes across a child who has some such 
individual fault as lisping, lallation, or 
an appai cut inability to make certain 
sounds. These veiy frequently dis- 
appear with general exeiciscs and train- 
ing, and in the study of particular 
sounds which we shall latei undertake. 
Eloquently there is no physical reason 
for the defect. The child has merely 
picked up a wiong sound in infancy, 
and has no mental conception of the 
light one or how to make it, Moie 
obstinate faults come under the heading 
of specialist defects, which it is not the 
purpose of these pages to treat. The 
necessary information will be found in 
vaiious books named under the head of 
" Speech Defects " in ihe hook list given 
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on page 222 . It may be laid down as a 
general principle that the worst thing to 
do with a defective speaker is to make 
him exhibit his defect, however kindly 
the intention. It should be the lule — 
and this should be privately and strictly 
impiessed upon the rest of the class — 
that the matter is not xef erred to. 

This especially applies to stuttering 
or stammering, a defecc which is all 
the more painful because it commonly 
afflicts the more intelligent and highly 


strung ririklien. The only thing the 
non-specialist teacher can do is to give 
it a wide berth, while encouraging the 
suffeicr to take life as easily as possible. 
Stuttering is a clinical matter, to be 
tackled only individually and by ex- 
perts. Strictly speaking, it docs not come 
under the heading of speech training at 
all, since it is not a defect of speech, but 
the symptom of a nervous condition for 
which the only lasting cine lies in 
physical and mental lelaxaiion. 


P.T. I IO 
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PREPARING THE GROUND 


P RECISE methods of introducing 
speech training will largely 
depend upon the speech history 
of the individual class. If they alieady 
look upon speech n, lining as an amus- 
ing hobby, all we have to do is to avoid 
spoiling that impiession. If speech 
tiaining is something new, we shall 
naturally set ourselves to establish that 
opinion with all possible speed— by no 
means a difficult thing to do, The real 
difficulty lies in gaining the interest of 
those not uncommon classes which have 
been led by the wrong kind of teaching 
to regard speech training as umeal, 
fussy, occasionally embmrassing, and 
generally boring. Especially with them 
we shall at first have to confine ouiselves 
strictly to arousing general inteicst, and 
banking on the incentives discussed in 
the next section, 

An almost unfailing successful 
human-inteiest gambit is to drift into a 
talk about babies and infants, a subject 
which engages the attention of prac- 
tically all fairly young children, hoys 
as well as girls, though they may be less 
open, about it. One may steer in the 
desired direction by pointing out how 
amazing is the rate at which babies 
learn. At fust they can do little besides 
feed, kick and wave their aims, grasp 
things extraordinarily tightly with their 
tiny fists, sleep most of tlic time when 
they are happy, and squeal when they 
are not. They cannot even smile. (If 
this leads to confirmatory anecdotes, so 


much the better. Incentives to 
interested conversation and narrative 
are prime grist to our mill) 

Next step: "To 1 the outsider, babies’ 
smaller noises all sound more or less 
alike, but motheis, sisteis, and brothers 
know better. They know that one kind 
of squeak means 'I am hungiy,’ 
whereas a kind of bubbling gurgle 
means 1 1 am full — and I like it.’ 1 1 am 
too full ’ produces quite another noise, 
and so does ‘ I am uncomfortable,’ 
especially if there is a pin in it. 
Another kind of squeak means 'Pick 
me up '—and that is when mother looks 
the other way. 

11 bias anyone here a small brother or 
sisiei? Have you noticed how they 
leant new useful noises as they go 
along? It is just like a little dog — you 
say, 1 He would talk if only he could 
and before long baby will be talking, 
By the time he is two years old he will 
be able to say quite a lot of things. 
Nobody has taught him. How has he 
learned? By imitating people. Perhaps 
he has been imitating you. I hope you 
have given him something worth 
imitating, and not put him back with a 
lot of baby talk which he will have to 
unlearn later on, Have you ever noticed 
the silly way some people talk to 
babies? " (Gleeful examples — and much 
excellent propaganda for sensible 
speech.) 

" Before very long your small brother 
will be able to talk nineteen to the 
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dozen, as people say. That is wonderful 
— because speaking is wonderful, when 
you come to think of it, No animals 
can do it, except in stories, and only a 
few birds after a fashion, You and I 
don't notice how wonderful speech is, 
because we are so often at it> And yet, 
when you come to think of it, hcie have 
I been talking to you for several 
minutes, and my tongue has been doing 
all kinds of clever things, and my lips 
too, and my Adam’s apple has been 
popping up and down in the most re- 
markable way, and my jaw as well. 
You could see all these goings-on, but 
theie wcie others that you couldn't. My 
lungs wcie taking in die breath and 
sending it up again as icquhed, and the 
back of my mouth has been having a 
very lively time — you know: the soft 
pait at the top with that little piece 
hanging down. Does anyone know 
what that is called? ” (Uvula.) 

Even if we get no fuithcr in our liist 
talk than this, we have done a good 
deal. First, and most important, we 
have drawn attention lo the wonder of 
speech. We have also raised several 
interesting points, including the 
inability of animals to speak. At some 
suitable time it is worth while to discuss 
the reasons for this : thinness of tongue, 
heaviness of jaw, lack of flexible lips, 
etc,, for the discussion not only con- 
tributes to general intcicst, but also 
makes a useful iutioduction to a study 
of the speech apparatus, Biid speakers 
aie, of course, also woith discussion, 
especially as the subject is pioductivc of 
anecdote. A question to raise is the 
difference between even the most intelli- 
gent panots 1 speech and our own, the 
chief being their inability to vary tone 
and inflection. 

Not the least valuable result of talking 


about babies is that it enlists Lhc aid of 
the younger members of the family, 
who can be invaluable allies in speech 
tunning, especially with younger classes. 
As such they should be consistently 
given publicity. Children will readily 
keep a tunning recoul of die things 
their younger hi others and sisteis can 
say, and those they can’t. These last are 
especially useful as incentive to the 
study of how vaiious sounds aie 
made. 

Foi example, one may do much at 
die light time by obseiving, "It is odd 
that a smart hoy like that small hrothei 
of youis says * fahver’ instead of 
‘ fa/Zici.’ After all, th is not difficult, is 
it? How do you make it? " Discussion 
and expenmciiL will quickly lead to 
some such simple definition as, "You 
put out the tip of your tongue and bite 
it a little, and then buzz " — an ex- 
tremely useful realization in a class 
wheic th in every position is not firmly 
established. Obviously the next ques- 
tion would he: "Suppose your brother 
wcie old enough to understand, what 
would you tell him to do to impiovc his 
th? What docs he do wrong? " So In a 
thoroughly lcalisuc way we have insti- 
tuted research into voiced and unvoiced 
th, and v and /. It is hardly necessary 
to point out that dm is speech training 
of a ical and effective kind, being based 
upon obseivaLion, thought, experiment, 
ear, eye and, above all, inteiest 

Given space, it would he easy to multi- 
ply similai subjects of general speech 
inteiest, but that is unnecessary, since 
anyone capable of engaging children's 
interest will readily accept the type, find 
other subjects of the same kind, and 
make the necessary applications and 
adaptations to whatever may be in hand 
at the moment 
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Another practice which should be 
launched as soon as possible is that of 
getting the children to listen to one 
another and to note individual charac- 
teristics. It is in woik of this kind that 
class courtesy, the importance of which 
has alieady been noted, is so essential. 
With an untrained group it will 
obviously be fatal to ask one child to 
read or speak so that the rest of the 
class may consider and discuss what he 
looks and sounds like, what me his per- 
sonal characteristics, and how his total 
effect might be, if possible, impiovcd. 
But once the convention of courtesy 
and — to use a grand term — scientific 
detachment has been established on a 
basis of not saying rude things unless 
you expect to have them said to you in 
due course, the practice is leadily 
accepted, and children seem to like 
being anatomized. So, curiously, do 
older children and adults, once the ice 
has been broken. And after all, this 
is not so strange. Wc are all acutely 
interested in our looks and effect, 
hence the age-long popularity of the 
mirror; and the skilful teacher knows 
how to exploit such innocent exhibi- 
tionism. 

A good lead to work of this kind will 
be found in such obseivations as this : 

" They say that no two people in the 
world are exactly alike, but I have 
never heard it said that no two voices in 
the world are exactly alike. I wonder. 
I expect there are ’doubles, but they are 
not common. Take A and B for 
example — naming two popular chil- 
dren in the class, preferably among the 
better speakers. " You might say that 
their speech is very much alike, and yet 
I don’t suppose we should have the 
slightest difficulty in telling one from 
the other if they were both behind a 


screen. Let's tiy.” The two childien 
then disappear and take turns in 
making remarks, the class numbering 
ihem on slips of paper and writing the 
speaker’s name by each. 

This may be followed by the ques- 
tion, 11 How could you tell A from B? M 
Obviously this is much too difficult a 
question to produce answers which aTe 
anything like lucid, exact, or complete, 
but that does not matter. It will give 
rise to a number of suggestions which, 
however disjointed and fumbling, do 
represent an active attempt to realize 
and define differences of tone, quality, 
pitch, articulation, and the like. 

Again it is unnecessary to multiply 
examples. Opportunities for mutual 
criticism will piesent themselves quickly 
enough once the habit is established, 
especially when acting is afoot. For 
example, discussions of suitability of 
individual speech styles to various 
characteis who range up and down the 
social scale can cover a great deal of 
useful country. 

Oidinarily a child coming from a dis- 
tant district has a somewhat uncomfort- 
able time in class until familiarity has 
dulled the impression that his speech is 
41 funny but in a class which has been 
disciplined to courtesy and speech 
criticism lie will be recognized as a boon 
— something to listen to and analyse — 
and will go up in his own estimation 
accordingly. 

Especially in schools where wireless is 
installed, radio voices and speech styles 
will be found to provide endless 
material for discussion and comparison. 
Such questions as, " Why do you like A 
more than B? n will provoke children to 
obseivations and criticisms which are 
often much more subtle and acute than 
one would expect, Emphasis should 
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always be laid upon likes rather than 
dislikes, and anything like derision 
should be strictly taboo, since it intro- 
duces that element of discourtesy which 
ia exactly what we do not want in 
speech tiaining. The same applies to 
discussions of the speech of people met 
in everyday life — bus conductors, shop- 
keepers and the like. Amusement, 
especially where affectations aic in- 
volved, is in order, hut the spiiit of 
amusement is far different from that of 
acid criticism and ridicule. 

Once this friendly spiiit has been 
established, it is safe to offer the chil- 
dicn a subject for criticism which is 
calculated to stimulate any class, what- 
ever the age, to prodigies of delighted 
diagnosis and desciiption : oneself. Say 
to the class, "I have discussed your 
speech often enough. Have you 
thought about nunc? Of comse you 
have, and I think it is time you cold me 
about it. Could you say something use- 
ful about my speech offhand? — because 
my way of speaking is not just like 
everybody else's, any moie than yours 
is. If I asked you to, could you straight 
off, now, write clown ten points about 
the way I speak? I don't expect you 
could, because you are too used to me. 
So now I will read to you for thiec 
minutes, and I want you to listen to me 
as if you had never heard me before. 
Then wc will discuss me just as politely 
as we discuss you/ 1 

For the inexperienced teacher this 
requires a certain amount of courage. 
But it is very much woi th while, if only 
because it brings into the speech class 
a new spiiit of honesty and fellowship 
which is infinitely productive. Also, it 
can he privately most instructive. Wc 
really do not know much about out own 
speech — and it is not uncommon to find 


that little pitcheis have long cars, in 
this respect as in others. 

Here we must leave the general and 
human aspect of speech, but it need 
baldly be pointed out that in class prac- 
tice it should not be dropped once 
initial interest lias been established. Il 
is, and remains, the most productive 
part of speech training, the leaven in 
the technical loaf. 

Speech Incentives 

The greatest difficulty of visiting 
speech Lraineis is tli at their periods arc 
apt to he backwateis. With general- 
subject teachers, for whom speech tiain- 
ing is a part of nonnal class loutinc, this 
difficulty does not arise, piovided that 
it is lccognized that speech tiaining 
should not be confined to a watertight 
compartment, that speech periods are 
pooling times and no more, and that 
their influence should flow into periods 
allotted to other subjects. Speech incen- 
tives should be provided outside the 
speech class, occasions for the children 
to practise speech and to take pride in 
effective de lively, so that they may 
come to recognize good speech as a 
means, not an end. 

Dhamaiic Work 

The power of diffeicnt incentives 
varies with individual cliildien, The 
immensely varied possibilities of what is 
generally the strongest of all, dramatic 
woik, will be explored elsewhcic, but 
the causes of its effectiveness from the 
speech point of view may be briefly 
stated hcic< Of the various leasons why 
children tend to give of their best 
speech in acting, the most obvious is 
that they ate proud of what they arc 
doing. They arc so delighted to be 
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taking a ptut that they rise to the occa- 
sion. Determined that not a woid of 
their part vshall be lost, even noimal 
nnimbleis speak out In the same way, 
tecognizing that their speech style 
should not let the pait down, they often 
do remarkable things in the way of im- 
proving their accent and expressiveness. 
But more than pride is involved : 
imagination is fired — and the impoi t- 
ance of that is not to be underestimated, 
since there is nothing like imaginative 
stimulation for lending lire iuid colour 
to speech. The whole tiling migliL be 
aummaiizcd by saying that children do 
their best in acting because they sec 
good reason why they should. They 
fed that there is pin pose in speaking 
well. The main object of all incen- 
tives is to piovide just that sense of 
puipose. 

Solo and Team Reading 

Some children, who have a natural 
talent and a good ear, feel this sense of 
puipose in leading aloud. Rightly, they 
rcgaicl solo reading as an ait and a 
rather iarc accomplishment. Such 
children are to he found in most classes, 
and it is easy to incicase their usefulness 
by appointing them as leaders in team 
reading, a simple device of which more 
might be made than generally is. The 
class is divided into teams of five or six, 
each with a good reader at the head. 
Each team is given a suitable prose 
passage to prepare and to divide among 
themselves. The leader reads first to set 
the tone, each of the other membeis 
then following suit, and the whole 
group joining in the last few sentences. 
Desire to do well for the team 
stimulates the less-accomplished mem- 
bers to keener effort than they will exeit 
when working alone. 


Solo and Giioral Speaking of Verse * 

Some children again — and they aic 
commonly found among the good 
jcadeis — take pleasure in the speaking 
of verse, especially verse of their own 
choice. Much good woik may also be 
clone in choral speaking, Such woik 
may be dull on the one hand, or on 
the other it may be mannered, artifi- 
cial, and bad. But it may also be good, 
and then it becomes admit ably influen- 
tial. Everything depends upon the 
handling — and foitunately there are 
several icaily good and practical 
manuals on the subject, which are 
named in the book list on page 222. 

Jingles 

The right jingles aie also an incen- 
tive, especially when they are in 
dialogue foiin, which introduces 
fiiendly competition, and most of all 
when they are enough of tongue 
twisters to call for conscious dexterity 
of utteiance. Numerous jingles will be 
found in later sections,! where their in- 
dividual purpose will be discussed; but 
it may he pointed out heie that the 
gieat point of good jingles is that they 
do moie than concentrate upon one or 
two given speech elements. They appeal 
by reason of their subject-matter, 
rhythm and simple humour. Chil- 
dren's sense of humour resides quite 
consideiably in the ear> and the alliteia- 
tive and repetitive quality of good 
jingles appeals to it. Children will say 
such things privately for pie asui e, thus 
putting in much moie work than we 
demand, wheieas they will do very little 
with meaningless repetitions of the 

* For moie detailed ticatmcnt, see Cliaptci 
XII. 


t Also see book list and Chapter I, Section 
One, on tile Teaching oJ; Reading 
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pooh-pah-pay variety. At best they will 
even take jingles home to try upon 
patents — and when we reach that stage 
we can call our woik a success. 

One other point to be mentioned 
about the jingles' given in later sections 
is that many of them have more 
rhythmic freedom than the average 
poem. They attempt to catch the free 
rhythms of normal speech; and lo over- 
look this, and allow them to be scanned 
too stiictly, or reduced to singsong, is to 
desttoy them. That is why it is unwise 
to put jingles to tunes until they have 
sunk home as speech- It will often he 
found that childicn dcsiic to lit a 
popular jingle with a tune. In fact, 


jingles will often be found to provide a 
poweiful incentive to tune making, even 
with tiny children. This, of comse, is 
to be encouraged, if only because it is 
good to Link the speech class with the 
singing class, But it should not be en- 
couraged too soon. Every teacher 
knows that it is almost impossible to 
get childicn to speak expressively words 
which they have first learned in con- 
nection with music. Do as we will, a 
singsong rhythm pcisists. Remember- 
ing this, and not wishing useful jingles 
to ‘ be spoiled, we shall discourage 
alliance with a tune until the jingle in 
question is practically done with for 
speech-class purposes. 
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PLANNING THE SYLLABUS 


Essential Flexibility 

T HE greatest difficulty in writing 
about speech training is that one 
is forced to comb the subject out 
into an uiinalui.il oideiliness, dividing 
into nc.iL sections speech elements 
which in fact and practice cannot he so 
divided. In the same way one must 
devote separate chapteis to certain 
speecli matters which will, in fact, spill 
their influence over the whole of our 
work. Thus the fascinating subject of 
intonation (speech tunes) is hardly 
mentioned until late in these pages, 
whereas in practice it will and should 
crop up caily, and be thereafter kept 
well in the forefront of our attention, 
since expiessive speech depends so 
largely and constantly upon its under- 
standing. In the following pages 
vowels, diphthongs, and consonants are 
inevitably set out in a certain order. Is 
it the most logical order? Possibly; pos- 
sibly not. Is it the best order? No, for 
the simple reason that there is no best 
order. The best older for one district 
is not the best order for another. The 
best order for one class in a district 
is not the best order for another class in 
the same district, or even for another 
class in the same school. 

In other words, it is impossible to 
lay down a tidy speech-training syllabus 
which will be valid for all occasions. 
It is unwise for even the individual 
teacher to try to plan ahead too pre- 
cisely. To deal with vowels fust, and 


then consonants, or vice veisa, may 
appear a tidy system. It is, but it is also 
absurd. Speech is not like that. Like 
nature study or newspaper study, 
speech is of topical and day-to-day in- 
terest, and rnusL be treated with appro- 
priate flexibility. We can and must 
have a clear mental idea of our goal, 
but as to the precise roads, lanes, and 
by-paLhs by which we are to reach it we 
cannot be sure in advance. All we can 
do is to take them as they offer, and 
puisne them for all the interest which 
lies along them. This will at least save 
us from lapsing into the kind of 
academic routine which, however super- 
ficially logical, is fatal to effective speech 
training, since it robs our work of that 
sense of reality which it is of constant 
importance for us and our classes to 
preserve. 

At die beginning of evciy speech and 
singing period we shall follow what 
might be called a health routine, and 
we shall take sieps to ensure its popu- 
larity; but once these preliminaries aie 
over we shall do our best to conceal any 
effect of a too set order. We shall, in 
fact, do our best to make our class con- 
stantly feel that here is something 
fresh, as indeed theie will be if our 
speech work is vital and topical. This 
fieshness is far from difficult to main- 
tain. Indeed, once general interest in 
speech has been aroused, subjects of 
interest are so numerous, and are so 
freely brought up by the childien them- 
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selves, tliat our difficulty is not so much 
to find material as to decide what to 
reject for lack of time. 

Bearing in mind what has been said 
against rigidity of syllabus, the begin- 
ners best plan will be to read through 
this chapter and Chapter V, which deal 
with the problem of making a begin- 
ning, afterwards reading rapidly 
through Chaptei IV and later sections 
with a view to making tentative plans 
as to the older in which, in view of the 
given class's characteristics, the various 
speech elements shall be treated. 

Health Routine 

Good speech, whatevei the dialect, 
depends primarily upon breathing and 
lesonance; and since for both of them 
clearness of nose is essential, the first 
step in oyr regular routine will he to 
ensure that desirable condition. Even 
children from good homes commonly 
have only the vaguest idea of how to 
use handkerchiefs in any but the most 
superficial way, and we shall be lucky 
if we do not need to give some 
thorough instruction in that gentle art. 

Nose Blowing 

The subject may be introduced in 
some such way as this : " Have you ever 
noticed that when you have a cold in 
your head you feel stuffy when you 
try to speak or sing? You sound stuffy, 
too. You know what a bright tone a 
fiddle has? It would not sound so 
blight if the hollow wooden part of the 
fiddle were stuffed with cotton-wool. 
The wooden pait ol a fiddle is the 
fiddler's sound-box. We have a sound- 
box, too. In fact we have a whole an ay 
of sound-boxes. The largest is the 
mouth. Then comes the nose itself, and 


the space behind the back of the mouth 
(phaiynx), Thcie aie spaces behind the 
nose, too. They aic quite large, and 
they need to be clear. There are even 
spaces round our eyes. If we are to be 
healthy, and if we arc to lie good 
speakers, all those spaces need to 
be clear and clean all the time. That 
is why it is a good thing to blow your 
nose directly you wake in the morn- 
ing.” 

Most children's idea of nose clearing 
is merely to mop the lip. When stimu- 
lated to gi cater effort they arc apt to 
give one violent toot and leave it 
at that. Such violence is neither 
adequate nor safe. Gentle persistence is 
what we want. Children should be en- 
couraged to give a whole series of dis- 
ci eet puffs on each side, afterwards test- 
ing die clearness of each nostiil by 
closing the other and bi caching gently 
in and out with lips closed. This 
thoroughness is not easy to inculcate, 
and cannot be sccuied in live minutes. 
It needs patience, persistence, and time 
— but it is time well spent. 

Biiea'iiiing i-on Pleasure 

After nose blowing thcic should 
come two minutes of breathing, and 
heic again we must recognize that most 
children's ideas about breathing are 
faulty, and that a good many so-called 
breathing exercises aie calculated to 
foster them. If we aie so unwise as to 
ask children to take " a good deep 
breath/* we shall probably observe their 
shouldeis and upper chests lise 
violently and with every evidence of 
tin wauled ligidity, Our fust business 
is to lecognize, and get them to recog- 
nize, the four piinciplca of good 
bicathing: 

(/;) that n is such a simple and 
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natunil process that eveiy healthy baby 
knows all about it; 

(b) that wliat mattcis is not quantity 
but comfoit; 

(c) that rigidity is fatal; 

(d) that the happy and contented 
sigh is the peifect breath. 

Effective teaching of breathing de- 
pends upon recognition of two facts: 
(a) that caniage or stance is important, 
and (b) that effectiveness depends 
laigely upon imaginative approach. 

’ Children should be taught, in 
physical naming periods and elsewhere, 
that it is impoitant to stand well. The 
weight should be cariied on the balls 
of the feet, so that we can at any 
moment rise on the toes without hav- 
ing to change over from the muscles at 
the back of the legs to those at the 
front. Finally, the neck should he erect 
and the should eis so earned that the 
weight of the arms falls back and away 
from the chest. The position is com- 
fortable, natural and the leveise of 
ligid. A good sitting position is similar 
to a good standing position: neither 
rigid on the one hand nor slumping 
mid in chested on the other. 

The same guiding principle of free- 
dom and natinalness should govern our 
choice of breathing exercises. If tlreie 
is room for the children to stand foi 
them, they should do so. 

Exercise i , — BLeathe in lazily thiougli 
the nose while raising the arms in front 
of the body to about shoulder height, 
with hands relaxed and palms down; 
then exhale with a smart puff through 
the open mouth, simultaneously di op- 
ping the arms loosely. This, like all 
breathing exercises, should be done 
rhythmically, preferably in leisurely 
triple rhythm, since that is the more 
engaging: 


|In : — |hal : : |In : — : — |lia I . : | etc. 

out out 

Exercise 2 — Tire same, but with the 
arms rising to the side. 

Note that the feeling of comfort and 
lelaxation is impoitant. That is why 
the arm raising should not be above 
shoulder level, at least until lelaxation 
has been mastcied. Higher laising 
almost inevitably introduces an element 
of stiain. These exercises aie simple, 
easy ancl good, but even so we may 
notice some child ten dragging 111 the 
breath and clenching the jaw. I11 that 
case it is better to chop them for the 
time being, and to depend entirely upon 
imaginative appeal. Talk about the 
way we sigh when we aie pleased, and 
what the sensation is, and how pleasant. 
Another approach is to discuss the way 
we smell anything we like, for example, 
floweis; the faintly suspicious sniffs we 
give when we are not quite sure; and 
the good way cleai-nosed people breathe 
when asleep. 

In fact theie is a good deal to be 
said for dispensing altogether with 
regular breathing exercises, at least 
until we are sure that the class’s mental 
attitude is light. We can get the effect 
we want by spending two minutes in 
sitting smelling imaginary floweis and 
indulging in "sleepy breathing" with 
eyes shut — always assuming that we are 
polite bieathers and not snorers. Chil- 
dren like such exercises as these, and 
another good thing about them is that 
they exeit a tranquillizing effect upon 
fidgety classes. The ultimate effect of 
such woik is to implant in chiltlien's 
minds the idea that free and elastic 
bre a firing is not only easy but also 
physically pleasurable and satisfying — 
better fun than shallow breathing. 
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Once we get them to realize this, we 
are on the way to inculcating the habit 
of good bi caching at nil times— and it 
is unnecessaiy to point out that the im- 
pottancc o£ this extends beyond the 
speech class. 


Resonance 

Resonance work largely depends 
upon effective use of m, n, and ng y and 
we shall tlicicforc tieat these fust 
among the sounds of English, which it 
is notv time to pass in brief xeview. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


THE SOUNDS OF SPEECH 


E NGLISH speech is made up of: 

, A — vowels and vowel gioups 
(diphthongs and triphthongs); 

13 — consonants. 


In vowels the tone stieam is shaped 
by the Ups, etc., but not obstructed. 
Vowels fall naturally into two classes * : 
long, which are normally prolonged, or 
at least prolongable; and shoit, which 
are not normally prolonged in standaid 
speech 


voiced, i.e. involving tone (e.g. m, n, 
bj v, z), and voiceless, i e. involving 
bieath only (e.g, p, f } ss). 

The following lists, which may be 
useful for reference, add the usually 
accepted phonetic symbols, upon the 
purely optional use of which a note 
appeals at the end of this chapter. 

Notes. — (i) The neutial vowel, the 
last in the second list, noimally replaces 
various vowels in unaccented syllables, 
eg ir| gland (England), One of the 


Vowels 


Long 

Snonr 

Symbol 

Examples 

SYMnOL 

Examples 

i: 

be, bee, beat 

i 

it, pity, cities 

e 

get 

u 

loo/*, put 

11: 

do, due, clew, too 

A 

up 

0: 

saw, ball, cord 

0 

on 

a: 

father, heatt 

ee 

at 

0: 

her, heard, bird, fur 

0 

the box, cflchcclivd, possess, etc. 


In consonants the breath or tone 
stream is in some way obstmeted by 
lips, teeth, tongue, or soft palate. 

Consonants are of two main kinds * : 

* InLo the other subdivisions of vowels (close, 
half-dose, half-open, open) and of consonants 
(labial, dental, alveolar, etc) tlicie is no need 
to enter here, since such terms serve no pm pose 
in elementary classwork Those who want them 
may find them in appropriate manuals, or in 
the in lioduc Lion to that invaluable woik liy 
Daniel [ones. An English Pionomctng Dic- 
tionary (Ecnl). 


characteristics of pedantic and too caie- 
ful speech is to minimize this substitu- 
tion and to give their face value to such 
vowels and diphthongs as mountain, 
sailor, particular. This is not to he en- 
couraged 

( 2 ) i(t), o(n), and the neutral vowel 
may he said to he the " safest ” vowels. 
The rest give trouble in one district or 
another, either by distortion or by sub- 
stitution, or both. 
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Diphthongs 

Diphthongs (Greek di = two + 
pfithoggos — voice \ double sound) arc 
pairs of vowels united by a glide which 
is characteristic of English speech. In 
addition to the five diphthongs given 
first in the following list, a number of 
others have grown up as a consequence 
of the custom of neglecting the con- 
sonantal value of the r in - cr } at least 
when not followed by a vowel. 


Symbol 

Examples 

ei 

day, obey, prmse 

on 

go, knoiu 

ai 

U eye , fly 

au 

now, hough 

oi 

boy, noise 

ie 

ear , beer, here 

E0 

ere, th eie, hear, b are 

00 

[ our, more 

110 

t our, doer 


Notes. — (i) Except oy, which raiely 
gives considei able trouble, the main 
diphthongs usually call for much atten- 
tion. Oh may be called the most widely 
ill-tieated sound in the language. 
Although speakers of certain dialects 
tend to change the second element of the 
five main diphthongs, the gencial diffi- 
culty lies in the (list element, which 
bears both the stiess and the length. 
The puzzle is to decide just what sound 
we want, and what we have in fact got* 
This is an interesting matter, but it 
does call for quick ears and a good deal 
of ingenuity. 

(2) The second gioup oE diphthongs 
ale much easier to deal with, because 
their first clement is more easily defin- 
able. If we have alicady got the initial 


vowel right, and have eradicated any 
tendency to thicken the neutral vowel 
into a buir, the desired lcsult is already 
achieved. 


Triphthongs 

These resemble the second group of 
diphthongs in that they arc the result 
of adding cr Lo a diphthong. Heie 
again, given the light initial diphthong 
and a safe neutral vowel, wc normally 
experience no clifliculty. 


Symbol 

Examples 

eia 

player 

ouo 

rower 

ai» 

tire, higher 

aim 

our; dower 

oia 

employer 


Note . — There is a not uncommon 
modem tendency to simplify certain 
diphthongs and triphthongs, especially 
those ending in r when not followed by 
a vowel. Thus, a chest of drawers be- 
comes a chest of diaws, roar becomes 
raw, even to the extent of turning a 
roaring lion into a 1 awing lion (if not 
lahn). Though these may be inoffensive 
enough, it seems to the piescnt writei 
that they horde 1 dangerously upou " lc- 
fainment,” and that when the same 
kind of simplification leads to talk of 
picking flaliz, or sitting for ahz by the 
fah listening to the wahless, the result 
is ridiculous. 

Consonants 

As few consonants call for special 
symbols, though not a few call for 
scrutiny in the speech class, only the 
following need he listed : 
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Symbol 

Examples 

<13 

judgment, John 

3 

usual, confusion 

j 

you, and in new, duke, etc 

q 

long 

e 

thin, myth 

5 

then , scy the 

J 

she 

tl 

cheese, thatch 


(seepage 185) 


Noie . — Few consonants except t give 
much difficulty in themselves, though 
some, especially voiced thj tempt poor 
speakers into substitution, and othcis 
in combination, such as st , sis , and ths, 
are calculated to defeat all but the most 
dexterous speakers, All the same, even 
such simple consonants as m, b, and k 
are so valuable for exercising certain 
speech organs that \vc shall use them 
much more than their intrinsic clifTi- 
culty wai rants. 

Phonetic Script? 

The word phonetics *’ means the 
study of sounds and how they are 
made. We shall obviously he doing 
practical phonetics dining a great deal 
of our speech-Uaining time. But 
whether or not we make use of phonetic 
script, or even of isolated symbols, is 
another matter, since entirely satis- 
factory results can be achieved with- 
out, 

It is sometimes aigned that they are 
difficult and that they have an adverse 
effect upon spelling. The fact is that, 
far from finding them formidable, chil- 
dren like them, chiefly, one suspects, be- 
cause they have theii uses as a seciet 
code. If one is going to use them, the 
best way is to introduce them casually 
one by one, as the sounds for which 
they stand come up for attention, It 


will often be found that childien pres- 
ently ask to be given the whole set for 
their private use. The thing to impress 
upon them is that each symbol stands 
for a given vsound and that sound only, 
whatever the spelling, and that the ihst 
thing to do when transcribing a word 
phonetically is to decide precisely the 
sounds of which it is made up. Since 
that calls for analytical listening, which 
it is our constant aim to encourage, the 
use of symbols plays diicctly into 0111 
hands. 

As foi bad spelling, the chief cause 
of it is that childien do not really look 
at words or consider them in detail. 
Using symbols not only necessitates 
consideration, but makes comically 
plain the diffeiences between ortlao- 
giaphy and speech which arc the bug* 
beais of English spelling. It is difficult 
to see how such attention is likely to 
have any hut a good effect upon 
spelling, 

From the teacher’s point of view the 
advantage of unmistakable symbols is 
that they enable us to show what sound 
we mean without explanation, and to 
invent puzzles which, though mild 
enough, do cause children to listen wuh 
the mind’s ear. Thus wc may write on 
the blackboard two or three phone tic- 
script versions of a single word, and ask 
which one really represents the way we 
pronounce it. 

Symbols aie used very sparingly in 
the following pages. The best way to 
decide whether or not they shall be 
extensively used in class is to try them 
in the simplest way and see how they 
are received. The matter is raised heie 
not because it is of great impoitance, 
but because it is the subject of much 
discussion and not a little muddled 
thinking. 
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WORKING FOR RESONANCE 


W E now go on to study some 
sounds ol English and some 
of their combinations— not 
all, of couise, for even if we needed 
such detail for elementary classwoik, 
anything like .an exhaustive study 
would require much more space than is 
here available. This incompleteness is 
not important, especially since, in 
speech training as in other things, it is 
better to cover a moderate amount of 
ground thoroughly than to attempt too 
much and be dry and sketchy about it. 

Mirrors 

In dealing with eveiy sound we shall 
try to appeal not only to the imagina- 
tion and the ear, but also to the eye. 
The surest way of getting children to 
watch speech caiefully and curiously 
is to encourage the use of small miirois. 
If we can supply these, well and good. 
If not, the difficulty is not a real one, 
fot rt is ail unusual class in which every 
child docs not quickly provide itself 
with a glass of some kind, once they 
observe the pleasuie obtained by the 
foitunatc few who have them to begin 
with. 

The Idea of Resonance 
Having woiked through the brief 
health routine recommended in Chap- 
ter III, we pass to what- should be the 
third stage in eveiy speech period. This 
comprises exercises designed to develop 
a pleasiuahle appreciation of fice lone 


and lcsonance or nnging tone. This 
brings us hack to the matter of lcson- 
ance cavities or, as wc call them in deal- 
ing with child icn, sountl-hoxes. IIcic 
our aim is to get childtcn to realize the 
iinpoitance of the face in effective 
speech — and Lhe best way of doing that 
is by means of the right kind of hum- 
ming. That being so, lhe obvious 
choice for fust place among the sounds 
at our disposal will be what may well 
he called Lhe most beautiful m any 
language. 

Sound: m. Symbol: m 

Since for a variety of reasons m is 
an exceptionally impoitant sound, it is 
hcie treated in detail and at length, 
partly, for the sake of convenience and 
claiity, in dialogue form. The tieat- 
ment may be taken as an example of 
one method ol appioach and lesson lay- 
out. With modifications it will serve fm 
any consonant or vowel for which a 
inoic Lopical gambit docs not picscnt 
itself. Wc begin by appealing to the 
car plainly and simply by means of a 
jingle; and since in is a peaceful and 
poetical sound, we choose one which 
will appeal to the imagination and to a 
sense of quietness Plunging straight 
into the matter with the minimum of 
introduction, we speak the jingle quietly, 
piolonging tile in markedly, fust in the 
middle voice, then higher, and then at 
such pitch as the class will find most 
plcasme in sustaining: 
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Teacher : Listen to this jingle, and 
decide what sound in iL is the most 
striking- When you have decided, write 
it down, but don't tell anyone till I ask, 

i. The Wind in iite Wire 
Listen to the wind in the telegraph 
wire ' 

M 

Now the sound is rather higher : 

M 


On it goes by the hour together , 



What was the sound? 

Answer: Em. 

T. : Don't say "em,” say the sound 
itself. . . . In the jingle I said m tlnee 
times, and each lasted a long while, 
Did I hum it on the same pitch each 
time, or did I use two different notes, 
or three? , . . To make quite sure, 
listen again. . . t How many notes? . . . 
Which time was the highest? . . . Which 
was the lowest? , . , Which was in be- 
tween? . . , Let's settle on the pitch of 
each hum, and then we will say it 
together, bit by bit, as peacefully as 
can be. 

So far we have appealed to the ear 
and imagination, and we have paid 
attention to pitch. By one ruse and 
another we have had the jingle said 
several times, piecemeal and as a whole, 
by class and individuals. Probably at 
least some of the children could already 
say it correctly or write it down. But 
that will come better later. First we 
will teach it entirely through ear and 
imagination, carefully avoiding any of 
the u learning by heau ” methods, 
which are apt to produce such direly 
mechanical results in recitation of the 
undesirable kind, 


Until we aie suie that the quality and 
beamy of the sound are felt we shall 
do well not to go further; but once we 
feel safe about that we can come down 
to mechanics and physical sensation. 

T.; Let's say a long gentle nu . . , 
You used your breath for that. You 
used your voice, too. It wasn’t like $hj 
where we use no voice, only breath. 
Make it again ; m. . . . Did you let 
your voice come straight out of your 
mouth as it liked, or did you hinder it 
in any way? 

A.: We hindered It. 

7 V. Then in must be a consonant. If 
we hinder the breath in any way, that 
is a consonant. If we simply let the 
sound out of the mouth, it is a vowel. 
How do we hinder the sound in nz? 
Plow do we stop it fiont sailing straight 
out of the mouth? — with the tongue? 
... No? What was the tongue doing 
all the time? Was it curled up in any 
way, or lying limp and taking a rest? 
You are not suie? Let's do a long soft 
hum and notice tongues. Notice if the 
tip is touching the teeth or not, . . . 
Well? 

A.: The tongue was lying loose, with 
the tip touching the lower front teeth, 

T , : The tongue was not hindering, 
then. What was? Was it the teeth? 
Weie they right shut, or shut but not 
tightly, or were they a little apart? 

Answers will vary, and the point will 
be made that the teeth may be a Utile 
apait 01 lightly touching, but they cer- 
tainly should not be clenched. 

TV Well, how did you hinder the 
sound? 

A.; With the lips. 

T. : How were they?- — tightly closed, 
or just comfortably closed, or pouted 
out and puiscd? 
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A.: Just comfoitably closed, 

T. : How long could you keep m 
going? 

A,: As long as the breath lasted. 

T : Can we hold on to every con- 
sonant like that? 

/L: No. Some ate just pops, like p, 
b, l, cl, k, g. 

IC\n use j — Humming a tune. 

T. : Let’s tiy holding on m to a tune 
■ — what we call humming, No tire whcie 
you feel the hum — is it iu your chest, 
or your tin oat, or on your front teeth, 
or highci up in the face, or whcie? 
Take it easily, and don’t diive, T will 
beat time lathci lazily, and when I 
flick my hand for a bicath, let your 
mouth really flop open and just let the 
breath walk in. You will get plenty 
that way, and it feels good, . . . 

Notes , — (i) This idea of letting the 
Ineatli " walk in ” is important. If chil- 
dren get the easy habit of letting in 
bieath ou the heat and as a part of the 
lhythrn — not just before die beat or 
just after— their singing and speaking 
will be impioved. Almost all bieathing 
difficulties aiise fioin the false idea that 
we have to lake breath. That is the 
loot of noisy breathing and gasping. 

(2) Success in humming depends 
quite largely upon choice of tunes 
which aie at once popular with 
children and good to hum. To be good 
for humming, a tune should move 
about comfoitably within an easy com- 
pass, and should be ficc fiom such 
series of lepeared notes as occur fre- 
quently in "Onward, Chiistian 
Soldieis.” It should also be ficc fiom 
the strong emphasis of such things as 
"The Mon of Harlech/' which, though 
a fine tunc, is extremely difficult to hum 


with a smooth legato. The tumble with 
repetition and emphasis is Lliat both 
cncomagc tlnoat stiessing and jciking 
the beat, which we do not want. 

Foitunatcly there a\e plenty of popu- 
lar tunes which are at once good and 
hummable, "The Ash Gtove” is one, 
and pcihaps the best of all ls "Swancc 
River.” Frequent use of such tunes as 
these is remarkably productive of im- 
proved tone. 

After the tune, we discuss the 
physical sensations of humming. In a 
class of hcginneis we shall find opinions 
extremely mixed, paitly because some 
children are humming badly, but move 
because they have not yet learned to 
locate the physical sensations of tone. 
A few will say that they felt the hum- 
ming chiefly 111 the throat, many moie 
that they felt it 011 the teeth, and a few 
that they felt it higher. Some may 
even say that they felt their faces full 
of hum, eyes and all — and that is the 
idea which we shall encourage, since 
light thinking is more than half-way 
to right doing, Three more exercises 
will help. 

Exercise 4 . — Hum a tunc with the 
lips pursed and loosely thrust foiwaid, 
the lowci lips slightly the 11101c 
pi eminent. This is worth doing fairly 
often, with Illinois in attendance, be- 
cause it accentuates the feeling of spaci- 
ousness in the face and the sensations 
of foiwaid placing of tone. 

Exeicise 5 — Humming into cupped 
hands. Place the thumb ends just 
below the cheek bones in front of the 
ears, niching the hands so that the 
index lingers meet whcic nose joins 
forehead, and bringing the wusts to 
within about two inches of each othei. 
This does slightly incicase the feeling 
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of resonance, but a, mo e important fact 
is that the idea of humming to the 
finger points diiects the mind to the 
light place. 

Exercise 6 has the same object; hum- 
ming with one index finger resting on 
the bridge of the nose, or with the two 
index fingers resting loosely an the sides 
of the nose and meeting on the bridge, 
This is good to do occasionally, but not 
too often, because wc do not want to 
diiect the attention too strongly to the 
visible nose at the expense of the notion 
of a face full of sound, The bridge 
of the nose may be a good focus to 
have in mind, but it is not the whole 
thing. 

Special attention should be paid to 
the next two exercises, since they arc, in 
the writer’s opinion, the most impoitant 
and effective of speech exercises, what- 
ever the age of the pupil, for the follow- 
ing reasons : 

Many people seem to think that easy 
and absolutely reliable audibility, 
especially in a large building, is diffi- 
cult to achieve. It hs not. Another 
common fallacy is that audibility de- 
pends upon volume nnd size of voice, 
It does not. In fact, when doubtful of 
one's audibility it is often a good thing 
to speak more quietly. The habit of 
audibility — for it is a habit, and not an 
unduly difficult one to acquire — depends 
firstly upon resonance, which is the 
result of easy and natural placing of the 
tone, and secondly upon the crisp 
enunciation for which we shall be con- 
sistently working. In other woids, we 
need to toss out our tone in a way that 
will enable it to cany, and to turn it 
effectively into shapely words, Fice and 
resonant emission of the voice, tone 
placing as it is called, depends upon 


letting the tone out of the throat with- 
out driving or pinching, and then 
letting it up without obstruction into 
the resonating chambers of the mouth 
and what we comprehensively call the 
nose. This is a pcifectly natural thing 
to do. Every healthy small child has 
the trick of it, hence the carrying power 
of their tone in spite of its comparative 
weakness and immaturity. The aim 
and effect of these two exercises is to 
Linn a natural process into a conscious, 
pleasurable and dependable habit, One 
reason why they may be depended 
upon to do this is that the cxcicises aic 
rhythmic — this is important. Another 
is that they are physically pleasurable 
and cxhilaiating. 

Exercise 7 . — Bern comfoi table tliiees 
while treating the woids mine in this 
way : 

\ \ \ Mprm .nc. ; mi :ne. : Mpru ;ne. : MJ tains ! . \\\ 

Let the m be stiong and vibrant, and 
see that the I leally joins it, as if it 
weie leaning against the lips and 
tumbled out when the stop was released 
The final n should be on the beat, so 
that it is pait of the lhythm, stiong but 
not pedantically exaggerated. If it has 
leal snap, that is enough. Let the chil- 
dien beat time for themselves as they 
try to toss the sound in a cheerful arch. 
At fust they will almost certainly fail. 
Some will piocluce flat and half-hearted 
words, some will almost certainly 
detach the vowel from the tn> trying to 
put it across by means of throat force, 
but with piactice they will get the 
trick just as a tennis player gets liis 
swing. 

Practise the same thing with initial 
n 3 and as each new vowel and diph- 
thong comes up, adapt the exercise to 
it, as far a 9 possible avoiding nonsense 
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words. For example, main, name; 
mint; meant, net; must, nut. 

Also, when a illed i lias been 
mastered, use such words as lan, um r 
right. 

Exercise 8 — The same thing adapted 
to plnascs, picfcrably in tiiple rhythm, 
spoken twice 01 four times without 
hicak: c.g. : 

| : At | may we ionic , in ? : M | m,iy we come : in ? : [| 

Sample plnascs: None of you came; 
Running along; Run along home. 

Discussing the tone quality of hum- 
ming is also wonh while. For instance, 
it is good to point out the dUTcience 
between the rich tone of 'cellos and the 
thinner tone of violins. Which does 
humming feel moic like? Docs it feel 
wiry, or fat? The loose rich sound oE 
the 'cello ia what we want — and if, on 
heating this, the younger chiklicn arc 
impelled to play imaginary 'cellos, by 
all means let them, since imagination is 
our best helper. 

This kind of discussion and experi- 
ment should not be confined to a single 
period, of course. Mote than any other 
sound, m will ciop up and call for pass- 
ing comment in lesson after IcSvSon In 
this thcic is no danger of tedium, since 
all children like humming. Most of 
them can do it easily, and most of those 
who cannot will benefit and improve by 
trying. The few who find real difficulty 
in humming are almost certainly 
beyond our help. The only thing to do 
for them is to bring their ease to the 
notice of the school doc to i. 

Occasionally 011c comes across chil- 
then who, while having no physical dis- 
ability, hum with a tight, why tone 
They should not be let go. We can use 
Llicm to impiess upon the class a 


fundamental idea which is revolu- 
tion aiy to all children and not a few 
adults: that the scat of good speech 
and its .sensation is not the chest or 
chioat, or even the mouth itself, but the 
whole face. It may m may not be tiuc, 
as some people argue, that sound docs 
not originate in the larynx but in the 
facial cavities; but one thing is ceitain : 
if we can induce cluldieii to regard 
sound as floating down fioni die head, 
and not as being driven up fiom die 
ihioat, we shall do much to save them 
fioin the vocal troubles which beset so 
many, and to keep them out oE the 
abounding lanks of those whose speech, 
however good the matter, is the reverse 
of pleasurable to the ear. 

Word Pastimes 

So much foi tone and resonance, our 
imeicst in which must not be allowed 
to blind us to the importance of 
associating our chosen sound with 
woids and everyday speech. One or 
more of the following variants of a sin- 
gle game * will help us to do this, not 
only with m but with JaLcr sounds. 

Evprcise 9. — Ask the class to write 
down in & given time as many words 
as they can beginning with m, after- 
wards calling upon individuals to read 
out their lists. After a few have been 
heard, ask for otlici words which have 
not yet been given* This will cause 
those who have been waiting patiently 
to spring to life, concentrating intensely 
on the wo ul they wish to exhibit, and 
upon the m in it. So much the beLter 

* Any games involving Ui e spoken woid .lie of 
v.iluo, especially those ulnch concentrate upon a 
single sound or weird Lvpe Writing ivorcl.s clown 
.dsn 1 ms its uses, il only liec.iust* 11 niconuigcs 
individn.il tniiLmimlnm lr is nm dillictik 10 
li 1 id 01 devise miinoimis |i'isiirm‘H which wlII 
< lUisv diilcliLu lo do ,1 lot oL haul uoik, a jut 
htdieu* iliat they «ue nu-refy amusing iliemseheH 
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Exercise io, — The same, but with 
woids ending in irk Point out that wc 
aie concerned with sound, not spelling, 
Thus " hymn M and " numb " will count 
— and be valuable from the spelling 
point q£ view. 

Exacise ii . — Wiitc down words 
which begin and end with m, e.g. mutu, 
maim, mime, minim, lmiddlesome, 
meddlesome. This is not so easy as the 
others, but it is worth while since it 
induces further concentration an the 
sound. 

Exerctw 12, — Make up a sentence 
with as many m sounds in it as possible. 
This is worth playing with every suit- 
able sound Although they tardy pro- 
duce anything outstanding at hist, not 
a few children develop sui prising 
facility as they develop an eai. Excep- 
tional examples should be noted in 
individual speech notebooks, wheie 
favourite new jingles should also be 
copied. Entry should also be made in a 
Class Speech Anthology, a loose-leaf 
book beautified with a decorative cover 
and plenty of illustrations to jingles and 
so on Child] cn enjoy using practice 
material of then own making, especially 
if it rhymes. 

An amusing variant of Exeicise 7, 
which young children will play time 
after time with suitable initials, begins, 
" I dreamed that I went to Woolwoi th's 
(or some other suitable shop), and the 
strangest thing had happened. There 
was nothing there which didn’t begin 
with vi. It was stacked with in things. 
There was mincemeat, and , . ! 3 Single 
words are then added by pointing to 
different childien: marbles, mats, mat- 
ti esses, mousetraps, etc. It is amusing to 
see children bubbling with concentra- 
tion upon the sound in question. 

These games aie additionally useful 


to the teacher in that they cause a num- 
ber of words to be spoken naturally and 
with enthusiastic urgency. Some may 
he badly said. Thus Exercise 7 may 
well pioduce “ unrbcrella, ,J and such 
woids as "mumble” with the l badly 
thickened. Whatever the temptation to 
huny into passing correction, it should 
be resisted. The most one should do is 
to say the offending woid correctly but 
without comment. To the childien the 
game is the thing, and should he 
allowed to seem so, even though it is 
cajoling them into woiking oveitimel 
The thing to do is to make a note of ill- 
spoken words for inspection in the kind 
of talk on "Words which go wiong ” 
which will figure in a later chapter. 

Word Quality 

Another useful thing is that word 
repetition of this kind stimulates chil- 
drens sense of the character and 
quiddity of wolds, Thus they will often 
laugh suddenly over a woid which in a 
less intensive comext would pass un- 
noticed. The cue should be taken, 
though not until the game is over. 
"Aren't words funny? ” wc say. "And 
how clever some of them arc I You 
couldn't beat 'hum ' for the sound bees 
make, And 1 mumble * — isn't that 
exactly the soit of noise which niuin- 
blers do make? 'Mutter 1 is another 
good one. Which do you think is the 
cleveier: ' mumble 1 or 'mutter 1 ? . . . 
There are a lot of specially good m 
words Think of 'murmur/ You 
couldn’t invent a better woul than that 
foi what it means, Say it three times. 
. . . Can you think of some other good 
ones?" Obvious choices are 'home, 
mimic, merry/ and best of all 1 lemcm- 
ber/ with its rhyming ember months. 

It is permissible in such a discussion 
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as this to cite biilliant and mem 01 able 
examples from the poets, such as 
Arnold’s "All the live murmur of a 
summci’s day Tennyson's 

Myriads of rivulets hurrying thiaugh 
the lawn, 

The moan oj doves in immemorial 
elms , 

And mtn muring of mnumcuiblc hers, 

and one of a dozen examples from that 
ircasiuy of onomatopoeia, "The 
Brook/ 1 such as: 

I murmm under moon and stars 
In b nimbly wildernesses. 

But in general it is inadvisable to lisk 
belittling poetiy by using it as 
specialized material for speech training. 
Better to let jingles stand the practice 
racket, and spoken .poetry show the 

lCSllltS. 

Conclusion 

The following may be suggested ns a 
means of winding up; "Well, m is a 
beautiful and interesting sound. You 
would haully have thought theie was 
so much to talk about in one little 
sound. We shall come back to m often, 
but now it is time to go to something 
fresh. Befoic we do that, let us try to 
sum up m in a sentence m two — rvhaL 
it is like, how it is made, and so on. 
Wnte down what you think would be 
useful, and then we will put the best 
pieces together to make something to 
copy into the book.” 

Something like tins would be suit- 
able : 

M is the humming sound. You can 
hold it on as long as the breath lasts 
It is a peaceful, quiet kind of sound. 

To make it we close the bps comCoit- 
ably, with the teeth loosely together or a 


little apart, and the tongue lying limply 
with the tip touching the lower front 
teeth. Then we let the sound come up, 
but as the mouth is closed it has to 
come out through the nostrils. 

What Ground Have We Covered? 

Since this is the fust sound we have 
dealt with, it will be useful and reassur- 
ing to look back ami summarize what 
we have achieved to justify such a con- 
sideiablc expenditure of ingenuity, 
thought and time. 

First, from the pmcly speech-training 
point of view, we have been laying the 
foundations of tone production, and 
building up a series of permanent exer- 
cises. These would he useless, if not 
harmful, done badly, But they will be 
highly beneficial if done in the right 
way, and — what is equally important, 
since idea-less exercises of any kind are 
of little value — with the light mental 
conception behind them. Fui tlier, we 
have done something to tiahi the class 
to listen to a sound and to discriminate 
between Us variations. Incidentally we 
have diawn passing attention to a num- 
ber of relevant matters: variations of 
pitch, the essential difference between 
vowels and consonants, and between 
two main types of consonant, con- 
tinuant and plosive, We have also begun 
to familiarize the speech works, draw- 
ing attention especially to lips and 
resonance chambers, and to a less 
degree to teeth and tongue In short, in 
tlic study of one simple sound we have 
done a considerable amount of funda- 
mental work, in a practical and 
unacademic way. 

And that is not all. We have pro- 
vided purpose for die kind of examin- 
ation of words which is the beginning 
of spelling. We have done our besi to 
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make words live* and to awaken 
imaginative sensibility to their expres- 
siveness and charactci and colour — and 
such awakening can hnidly be without 
its vivifying effect upon composition 
and the appreciation and speaking ol 
prose and poetry. 

Finally, ive have encouraged children 
to concentrate upon a simple human 
thing, and to come to discriminating 
decisions about it by means of peisonal 
observation, experiment and discussion 
— surely a real pioccss of education; and 
all this we have done with die maxi- 
mum compactness and with no inter- 
ruption to those other subjects to which 
speech is get mane. In short, one would 
suggest, wc have done enough to justify 
the aigumcnt that speech periods are 
not merely a reasonable use of time, but 
essential as a mean's of economizing 
it. 

We shall nob of course, give such 
lengthy attention to eveiy sound. Even 
if we could spaie the time, not every 
consonant asks for it- Not all, for exam- 
ple, are intrinsically beautiful. But, 
whatever the sound, we shall do what 
we can to link it with o ther things and 
give it a context which will not be litei- 
my only. By so doing we shall avoid the 
speech tiainei’s greatest pitfall — the 
danger of becoming theoretic and un- 
real, 

Sound: n. Symiiol : n 

This consonant need not detain us 
long, nor do we need much in the way 
of jingle material for it, since it offers 
little difficulty, and wc shall return to 
it in connection with shoit i and other 
vowels. 

Aa with nij ask the class to listen 
for the predominant sound in the 
jingle : 


2 . The Difference 

c< None y} has one mot c n than c< one/ J 

Ycl what a lot more in one than none! 

If it*s a fo) tune or only a hun } 

Vd very much rath a have one than 
none. 

In passing, note if " only " tends to 
shed its /, If so, mention that it is a 
notorious tiap, and that it will be well 
to practise it privately in preparation 
for a jingle which wc shall meet later 
(number 53), 

Ask the class if it is possible to hold 
on n like m, and then let them sustain 
a tune to it, with the lips well apart and 
smiling, and then repeaL into cupped 
hands. At this point it is suitable to 
intioduce a new exeicise which will be 
of constant use to us for purposes of 
comparison : 

Exeicise 13. — Sound alternation: 
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Discuss which of the two sounds is 
the more pleasant to feel and the more 
musical to hear. Most will vote: for 
(This is important only as a ground for 
comparison of sound and sensation.) 
And which raises the stronger vibration 
in the face? 

Continuing the comparison: In what 
ways are n and m alike? (Both are 
continuants, and both issue through 
the nose.) In what way do they look 
different? Which is the hindering 
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factor in u? (The tongue.) What pnvt 
of the tongue: tip or hack? (Tip) This 
will provoke talk ancl experiment, 
which will lead to the decision that in 
making n the tongue tip is piesscd 
up fairly firmly against the teeth 
ridge.* Further discussion will even- 
tually lead to some such definition as 
this : 

N is another humming consonant. 
The mouth is well open, with lips well 
apart and smiling. The lip of the 
tongue is pressed against the teeth 
ridge, and this stops the sound coming 
out through the mouth, so that it lias to 
pass th tough the nose. 

Word Lists 

Woid lists of examples beginning 
with n may produce 11 enemy " and 
“ anemone ” — a pair of sinnlais of a kind 
which arc always worth playing with, 
especially if they me as rhythmic and 
vocal as these. They could, foi exam- 
ple, be woven into some such sentence 
as this : " An anemone is cither a flower 
or something we find in lockpools, but 
an enemy is an angry kind of man 
whom no one likes. 11 

This could be spoken with index fin- 
geis against nose (Excicise 6), the 
childien counting the number of times 
the nose vibi cites (17), and noting the 
sounds which make it do so (in, n, ng). 
The idea of the sentence could also be 
woiked up into a piose or veisc example 
of what may be called a th ought- twist er 
as distinguished from a tongue-twistci; 
for example: 

* Technical terms should never be used unul 
their meaning 19 . thoroughly understood, uiul 
even then only if they serve a permanently use- 
ful purpose. The teeth ridge — the rulge xvlieie 
the front teeth Join the gum — will be mentioned 
bo often rhat it will save words to familiarize the 
term at once. 


3. Anemone 

Anemones me jlnivcis of spang; 

An enemy's a soiiy {Jung. 

In sound, how hlilc difference, 

And yet how fm apart in sense ! — 

Anemone, an enemy, 

An enemy , anemone. 

Good tongue-twisteis arc useful in 
modulation, but one would suggest that 
thought-twisteis, where dexterity de- 
pends upon dear thought control, and 
is impossible without it, ate in a higher 
class. 

Excrci sc 1 4. — T 1 iplcs . 

The word ff enemy ” may also he used 
to intiocluce another permanent exer- 
cise which is valuable for producing 
general dexterity, especially as children 
like it well enough to piactise it for 
private pleasure: 

|d l, tl l :d't t ; t : t 1 1 : 1 :I|s :s :s| 

cn cm y en cm y en einy encm y 

| f : T : r [ m : m : m 1 r : r : r I 

cn cm y cn cm y enemy 

| d 1 d • d I ; : : : : : . : 

cn cm y 

Some children, more especially in 
southern counties, and more girls than 
boys, will want to divide this exercise 
into eight words, giving a throat chop 
to each initial c. Insist upon the exci- 
cise being sung as a single smooth 
phrase, thus dealing n pieliminary blow 
to the absuid habit of automatic glottal 
stopping. 

Repeat this two or three times, 
always allowing the rhythmic thice 
beats at the end for breath : see that the 
children use the whole for breathing, 
instead of staying suspended until it is 
time to repeat :md then taking a. hasty 
gasp. Piactise also on 11 romany,” 
“memory,” and “many men"; also 
pniis- “ many men enemy many men 
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enemy/' and lcvcrscd pairs: "many 
men enemy enemy many men." 

Sound : ng. Symbol : ij 

This sound is of especial impoitance 
for childien suffering from dull tone as 
a result of an ineit soft palate, possibly 
a relic of cailici adenoids. With this in 
view we shall use it a good deal by itself, 
and, later, in combination with g and k. 
In most districts it gives no difficulty, 
except for one regional tendency men- 
tioned below. 

The fiist of the following two jingles 
will serve to introduce the sound to 
small children. The second, which pre- 
sents the same idea in more elaborate 
form, gives piactice in variation and 
control of speed, in the management of 
plnases long enough to test the bicath, 
and in letting in fresh supplies without 
gasping or spoiling the lhythm: 

4. The Two Bells 

Little Silver Bell 
Has a thin bright ring: 

Ting ling ting ting 
Ting ting ting . 

Big Bronze Bell 
Has a deep slow song: 

Dong. . . . dong . . . . 

Dong , 

5. Ding Dong* 

The little china clock 
Has a quick brisk chime: 

Ting ting ting ting 
Ting ting ting! 

Grandfather clock 
Takes far mote time: 

Ding dong ding dong 
Ding dong ding ; 

* Alternatively this jingle may be saved for 
use with ilic vowel o(n), for which a special 
Jingle Is not provided. 

r 


While as for the clock 
In the grey chuich towei. 

That takes minutes 
To sound the hour, 

And even then the last slow dong 
Hums on the air 
So long, so long: 

Dong . . . dong . , . 

Dong . . . dong . , . 

Dong . . . dong . . . dong . , . , 

The last so low 
And soft, it seems 
The voice of an old clock 
Lost in dreams : 

Dong . . . . 

Elicit comparisons between ng, m, 
and n in the same way hs between n 
and Then follow on with listing 
words which use ng internally, finally, 
and both, asking the children not to 
include any in which ng is followed by 
l or kl (e.g. "jingle" and "winkle" 
These often present special difficulties 
which will be better left until later). 
Words like " swing " and " singing " 
will thus predominate, as they will also 
if we ask for rhymes with 11 sing," 
" gong," " lang," etc. Reading out their 
lists will give an intensive show to 
speakeis who have the habit, chiefly 
found in the north-west, of hardening 
the internal and even the final g in such 
words. This, though vocally a healthy 
habit and the teveise of slack, is 
strikingly regional and calls for notice 
in the districts concerned, though 
hardly in others. The best way to tackle 
this and all other regionalisms is to rely 
upon the tact which is only a kind of 
honesty and broadmindedness. Point 
out that " in most parts of the country 
people do not say 'singer' or ' singing/ 
although they do say 'finger' and 
' linger/ just as everyone everywhere 
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says 'jungle/ ‘mangle/ 'conger cel/ 
etc. This is absiucUy inconsistent, of 
course, but theie it is — speech is incon- 
sistent. You have only to think of 
' bough/ ' thiough/ ' cough/ 1 tough/ 
etc., to see that. It is useful to know 
how people in other parts of the coun- 
liy say things, and to be able to say 
them in that way, if you wish.” This 
leads to the compilation of lists of words 
in which internal ng is and is not given 
a haul termination, and to attempting 
such exercises as piolonging ng lather 
softly, and then flowing without 
g-liaidcning or break into shoit « as in 
" us/’ Until they can do so they will 
find ng Triples (Exercise 14) a strenuous 
puzzle. 

A parallel but much less reputable 
legion a lism, chiefly Cockney, is the ten- 
dency towards anything somethin/;, 
and nothin/;. Hei e, again, prolonging the 
ng is the method, to give offenders time 
to hear and feel and consider what is 
wanted, and to compare it with their 
own usage. The required sound gives 
them no difficulty. The trouble is that 
they think the word wrongly, and must 
be brought to rethink it. They would 
not think of saying "sink” for "sing," 
much less talk of "sinkinlc a souk." 
Point out this inconsistency, which will 
usually make them laugh, mention 
that " somethin/; ,r and " nothin/; ” arc 
considered thiid-rate, and let them piac- 
tise the Avoid “anything” as a triple 
and make use of such pluases as these, 
with each ng slightly prolonged* 

Something and nothing me apt to go 
mong. 

You canH get something for nothing. 

Anything is betta than nothing, I 
think. 

Some think something , some think 
nothing . 


The last is the best, since it intro- 
duces a slight catch clement. This may 
be developed by giving one child a 
paper with this or the like wiittcn on 
it: Some think . Something. Some 
think. Some think. Something. Sonic- 
ating. Let him lead it out in a natural 
way to the class, who arc told to write 
k for each time he says " Some think ” 
and ng for each "Someth mg.” Such 
catches aic easy to compose and are sui- 
prisingly effective, though they rarely 
trap any but the clumsiest. Their worth 
lies in the fact that they cause speakers 
to take care, and listeners to he ci ideal 
in othcis of something we wish them to 
criticize in themselves. And if on occa- 
sion the class's scoics do show con- 
fusion, the spcakei will accept the 
judgment of his pee is and he indue need 
by it to better tilings. 

Triples. — Piactise on “Singing a- 
singing a-singing a-singing a -singing 
a-singing a- singing a song,” and in the 
same way with " Swinging a-swinging 
along" and "Ringing a gong/’ Even 
to those who do not haidcn the g, these 
arc not easy, but they aie woitli time on 
account of the vigoious exercise they 
give to the soft palate. 

Sound Alternation (Exeicise 13). — 
l—m and /-ng; also in leversc. 

Definition. — The sound ng occms 
inside words and finally, but never at 
the beginning. The lips are well apart 
and smiling, as for n , but the tongue 
position is quite different. The tip 
touches the lower fiont teeth or a little 
below them, and the back is niched to 
meet the soft palate. This prevents the 
sound from coming out thiough the 
mouth, and it has to pass out thiough 
Lhe nose. 

Ng, n, and hi arc- the only three Eng- 
lish sounds which come thiough thenose. 
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THE APPROACH TO VOWELS 


T HE three sounds so far dealt with 
ate a safe first choice for cveiy 
distiict and type of pupil. They 
are of fundamental importance in voice 
training, they are not difficult, they 
provide openings for the introduction 
of a number of permanently valuable 
and adaptable exercises, and children 
find them considerably cntei tabling. 
But the choice of what to take next is 
less easy, It is time we went on to 
vowels, and with classes of good 
speakers, of not markedly regional type, 
a safe and obvious choice is long oo, 
since it is inteiesting, valuable for lip 
training, and easy to observe. 

But in various districts it presents 
difficulties. In some it Is virtually 
a foreign sound, and is replaced by a 
vowel resembling the French " du” 
‘'pine” etc., while in others, though 
used freely enough, it is linked up with 
substitutions for short oo. Again, if we 
are dealing with poor speakers, we 
are probably by this time so troubled 
by ceitain reemreut faults that we feci 
compelled, logic or no logic, to do some- 
thing about them without delay. 

In most districts the consonant which 
has the ugliest effect is l when final 
or followed by a consonant. Keeping to 
our sound principle of postponing im- 
mediate frontal attack upon difficulties 
which may quite possibly right them- 
selves, at least in pait, under the in- 
fluence of genet al work and frequent 
passing blows, we shall not attempt to 


be immediately comprehensive. All the 
same, we can tty a little skirmishing on 
the fringes. Our safest plan at the 
present moment will he to compromise 
by grouping l in its easy position with 
i, an easy vowel which generally has a 
good influence upon any l in its neigh- 
bourhood. These may be followed by 
aw and mv + l. This is a safe course 
under poor speech conditions, and will 
not mean waste of time under good 
ones. After working through tlie 
material dealt with in this chapter, we 
may expect to see a considerable im- 
provement in what may be called the 
speech complexion of even the most 
unpiomising class. 

Sound: l . Symbol: 1 

The first thing to realize about l is 
that it has two distinct qualities, thin- 
ner before a vowel and thicker finally 
or before a consonant. Since before a 
vowel it rarely gives tiouble, we shall 
first concentrate upon this position, 
with no more than side glances at the 
other positions, upon which we shall 
concentrate later. 

Of the following two jingles the 
second is the simpler, except for the 
fact that the lepetition of l is enough 
to tax sluggish tongues more than a 
little. 

6, Gulliver's Travels 

Lemuel Gulliver 
Travelled to Lillipiit. 
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{Lilli put people 
Live over the sea.) 

He found smaller people 
Were living tn Lilli put, 

Smallei than ptobably 
People could be. 

The king was no longer 
Than Gulliver's fin get 
In Lilli pit t } Lilliput 
Over the sea. 

7. MoniEii Luck's Duck 

Mother Luck's duck 
Never comes for her grain 
Unless you call “ dilly” 

Again and again: 

<( Dilly dilly dilly duck!” 

Really zvhat a silly duck 1 
lt Dilly dilly, silly dilly , 

Silly dilly duck !” 

Four details may be noted in passing. 

(1) Is the / in "people" and “travel- 
led " unduly thickened? II so, simply 
correct it in passing, with the comment, 
" Don't say ‘pcopaw’ (or it may he 
' peopoo ’), say 1 people/ 11 but do not 
exaggerate or attempL more at picsent, 

(2) Is the final y given its proper 
short i value, 01 is it sharpened to the 
lull cc, a characteristic of some dis- 
tiicts? Here again, since we shall he 
dealing with the matter later, passing 
comment is enough: “Don't say ' dil- 
Ice say 1 dilli/ ” 

(3) Is the vowel in 11 duck 11 open 
enough, or is it being nail owed to slioit 
00? If so: "Don't say 4 Mo other Look's 
dook/ Open the mouth, and say, 
' Mothei Luck’s duck.' " This will do 
for the moment, as the sound will be 
dealt with fully in due comse, 

(4) Is the woid "ically” given ihc 
correct numhci of syllables, or is it 
being whittled down to " reclly f ” a com- 


mon solecism? No real difficulty is in- 
volved here, since the l is followed by a 
vowel: it is merely that the word has 
been wiongly learned. In that case it 
will be well to jump ahead to Jingle 
Numbci 19 (“Really I"). But this 
should wait mil il the main work of the 
lesson is complete. 

This may be suitably begun by 
eliciting the statement that l is like »i f 
n > and ng , in that it is a continuant. 
After a tune has been M hummed ” to 
n, ask which of the tluee olhei con- 
tinuants l looks and feels most like. 
Children will see that the lip position 
and mouth opening aic identical with 
n, and that the tongue position is not 
unlike. The question f< In which docs 
the tongue feel thinner and moie 
pointed and arched? " will set the class 
on the track of examination and quite 
intiicate comparisons, from which the 
conclusion will emerge that l causes the 
tongue to be more poiuLed and aichcd, 
with tip farilici forward. The result is 
a gap on each side through which 
the sound flows, none passing through 
the nose. 

Definition — For l before a vowel the 
lips arc well apart and rather smiling, 
so that they look the same as when we 
make n. The tongue tip is laiscd too, 
but is fax tlicr f 01 ward than for 
n . The tongue is thinner and moie 
aichcd, so that tlicie is room on 
each side foi die sound to come out. 
We can hold on l just as we can on in, 
n , and ng, but the sound is quite dif- 
ferent because it comes out through the 
mouth and not through the nose at all. 
The other thice aic called nasal sounds 
because they come out through the 
nose, but l is not a nasal sound. 

Word Lists . — Confine these to initial 
/, and internal l followed by a vowel. 
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At picscnt bar it finally or followed by 
a consonant. 

Tiiplcs . — Suitable words me "level lei ” 
and "livelier.” 

Sound. 2(l), Symiiol: i 
(including final y) 

This lesson, besides conccnuating on 
i, revises ng and / followed by a vowel. 

Pieliminaiy comment and question; 

“ So far we. have been attending mostly 
to consonants. Now we go on to a 
vowel. What is the dilleraice between 
vowels and consonaius? . . , 

" Listen to this jingle, and decide 
what vowel comes most in it. Perhaps 
you will notice a consonant too, but 
that is an old friend.” 

8. Spring Bird Song 
Sing , singj 
Bird on the wing , 

Sing of each thing 

That is coming with Spring. 

Of leaf, bud and blossom 
That Apiil will bring, 

Bird on the wing, 

Sing. 

Discuss the look and sound of i in 
the usual way. This will probably lead 
to some such definition as this: The 
vowel i is rather a thin little sound. It 
is not sharp like ee or round like ah 
or azv. The teedi are just open enough 
for a linger point to go between them 
flatways. The lips aie spread fail ly, but 
not really smiling. The tongue tip 
touches the lower front teeth as in all 
vowels, but quite high up, just behind 
the top of the teeth. 

Woul Lists . — Ask foi words with 
initial and internal i only, not final. 
Mention the word “children/' and the 
fact that many people say “ chooldrcn.” 


Note , — In their lespcct for spelling, 
some children, especially gills, tend to 
mispronounce “England M and “ pictty.” 
Point out that the main vowel should 
be /, and take the oppoitunity to point 
out that English spelling is not a reli- 
able guide to pionnnciation as, for 
example, written Italian is. It would be 
useful if it were, but it isn't. The only 
guide is educated usage. 

The Value of Final y. — In initial and 
internal positions the value of t is not 
difficult to establish, but in some dis- 
tricts we shall need to pay considciablc 
attention to final y f and the matter is 
woith comment in all districts What 
wc have to contend with is the habit of 
giving -y the value of a veiy keen ec 
This is, of couise, a good sound in itself, 
and the substitution is no sign of slack- 
ness. The tiouble is that final y is so 
frequent that the habit of consistently 
shaipening it makes it more obtmsivc 
than its impoi lance wairants, and gives 
a certain thinness to the total speech 
effect. What we want to do is to in- 
duce children to lighten the effect by 
substituting i. This is not quite easy to 
do. They are quite at home with the i } 
but using iL finally is novel enough to 
be difficult. 

Begin with a catch test. Ask the 
children to copy the sentence “Billy 
and Willy Hill are twins,” and to write 
down how many i sounds come in it. 
Most children will give four ns the 
answer instead of six. Say, “ I should 
say six, not four/ 1 and without furthti 
comment launch upon a talk of this 
kind: 

“ Would you call i at all a difficult 
sound? . . . And yet French people 
seem to find it most puzzling. It docs 
not come in their language at all, 
though ee does, and a veiy sharp ee 
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too. So when they are talking English 
they have a way of missing out i alto- 
gether. I suppose the trouble is that i 
us such a thin, light, unimpoitant kind 
of little sound There is nothing much 
you can get your teeth into, as we .say. 
Now ce is another matter. You can get 
your teeth into that — and it is next- 
door ncighboui to thin little i. So when 
a Frenchman wants to say such a sen- 
tence as ' Miss Hill, will you come in 
quickly? 1 it is ten Lo one he won’t say 
that at all He will say, 1 Mees I-Iecl, 
weel you conic in qucccklce? 1 That 
sounds funny. Why ? ” 

Answcis will amount to the fact that 
it sounds so sharp and thin and pointed. 
The word " fussy M may also occur. 
Having established this impression, we 
are in a stiong position to advance upon 
local usage: “ Some people in om own 
country play that same trick with y at 
the end of woids. Wlicieas most people 
say ‘honey, money, isn’t it funny? * they 
say Tionec, moncc, isn’t it funnee? ’ 
Which do we say in these paits: ce or 
i? . . . There is nothing bad about 
' honee, monee, isn’t it funnee? J of 
course. It isn’t lazy or clumsy, but it 
docs sound odd and shaip, and it makes 
the ends of woids stick out, rathei like 
a little dog with a long thin tail — moic 
tail chan dog." 

The next step is to piovidc examples. 
If they are numeious, striking, and 
amusing enough, we shall piobably 
settle the matter in hand once and for 
all — an achievement. 

-y Rhymes . — A good way is to ask the 
class to write lists of woids lhyming 
with " Billy," as numeious as possible — 
Christian names may he included (Billy, 
chilly, daffadowndilly, filly, gillie, hilly, 
lily, Milly, silly, shrilly, Tilly, Willy, 
willy-nilly). Next call on a number of 


childicn to read out their lists, asking 
them to speak out boldly and rather 
quickly, stringing the words togethci 
as if they were a sentence, and adding 
that a vole will be taken on each reader 
as to whether he made -y into cc ox i. 
Such is the effect of repetition, even 
upon eais which arc usually dull, that 
the fust child who favours cc will 
probably be greeted with a delighted 
but good-natured laugh. 

Another tesi sentence may follow: 
"Tilly was picking a sheaf of lilies in 
Mrs. Dillwoi til’s garden,’’ childicn 
counting how many times i occms, and 
how many times cc (to, “Mis." con- 
taining two, and i). This jingle also 
furnishes material foi counting of i 
(15) and / (16). 

(j Liu ns 
Lilies, lilies. 

Fine while lilies , 

Lilies ficsh 
As morning dew. 

Ladies, Indies: 

Buy my lilies: 

Lilies 3 ladies, 

All for you. 

If final ce still shows any signs of 
life, the nonsensical repetitive quality 
of the following jingle will piobably 
end them, and also set thin- voiced 
young exhibitionists thinking over the 
error ol their ways. 

10, Min ny 

Mmny Tinney 
In her pinny, 

In ha pinny 
Found a pin. 

“ Old JJ die squealed, 
l( Thc J/rts/y pin!” 

Really 3 Minny, 

I Vital a dm! 
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One would think 
That Minny had been 
Speared by hot rid 
S a vages. 

Really } Minny 
Does sound tit my. 

What a ninny 
Minny is! 

Sound: aw , Symuol: q: 

The reason for choosing this as a 
second vowel is that it is a bold and 
detciminate sound, that it suffers little 
from mental confusion with any other 
vowel, that it is apt to have a deleterious 
effect upon l following, that it is in 
strong contrast to the easy but in- 
determinate i, that it is often poorly 
and limply said, and that the cause of 
this defect is easy to define and remove. 

To intioducc the sound use the first 
three lines of the following jingle, 
leaving the remaining seven lines for 
use later in the lesson: 

ii." Caw I " 

" Caw!” say the rooks 
In the tall elm-trees, 

"Caw! Caw! Caw!** 

They don't caw just 
In one set way, 

But according to what 
They have to say: 

" Caw! Caw! Caw. . . , 

“Caw f Caw f Caw!” 

And .so on. Caw! 

It is probable that " Caw ” will be 
boldly said even by children who 
normally do not open the mouth 
enough for aiv, thus 1 educing it to a 
muddy cross between long and short 
oo. Exemplify this and ask what makes 
the difference, (Inadequate mouth 
opening, probably allied with limpness 
of the lips,) It may also be worth men- 


tioning that one sometimes meets 
speakers, on the other hand, wlio open 
the mouth lather too well for aw, 
making it sound too much like ah. 

From this discussion the fact will 
emerge that lip rounding and tension is 
what pioduces the characteristic bold- 
ness and fullness of aw, and definition 
will be something like this: 

" Aw is a bold, licli, round vowel, not 
difficult to make well. The teeth aie 
well apait, as much as for ah. The tip 
of the longue touches in fiont but 
lather low down, and the test of the 
Longue is slightly aichcd Aw has no 
smile about it. It is a round sound. 
The gieat thing about it is the way the 
lips aie well loundcd and pushed foi- 
waid a little. They feel very firm." 

Word Lists. — These will be tlic more 
interesting on account of the various 
spellings which represent the sound. It 
will be well to bar words in. which aw 
is followed by unless l is in its turn 
followed by a vowel. 

Sou?id Alternation, — Practise this to 
l-aw, with "flaw" and "claw" as the 
additional words, each with the l pro- 
longed, 

Also use aw^l, with " ball ” and 
"call” as the additional. It will be 
interesting to note which quality of l 
the children pioduce in this: whether 
the pure initial vaiicty, or the fuller 
type which is noimal finally. Which- 
ever it is, no comment is necessary. 
The great thing is that they are getting 
their tongue tips up to it and becoming 
used to the sensation, This, with chil- 
dren who nonnnlly produce a muddy 
final l, is excellent preparation for the 
work undertaken at the end of the pre- 
sent chapter, and may.be found, when 
the Lime conics, to have done much to 
solve the problem for us in advance, 
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Finally vowel alternation should be 
introduced: aw-i, baw-i, jaw-r-i. The 
fact that these last two arc in fact 
" boy” and " joy " in vslow motion need 
not be mentioned at picsent. As vowel 
alternation will later stand us in good 
stead in the treatment of certain vowel 
difficulties, it will be well to familiarize 
the class with it in the present easy 
form. The leverse alternation i-nw may 
also be tried, but as it is not specially 
useful it may be by-passed, The simi- 
larity to “hee-haw" may prove too 
great a temptation I 

Intrusive r. — In districts where the 
intrusive r is life, alternation of aw-i 
provides us with a stick to bear the 
slovenly habit. Thus: “ Did anyone put 
7 between aw and i? No? The tongue 
just lay down and took a rest and gave 
no tiouble at alb And yet some people 
can’t seem to say 1 1 saw it.’ They say 
'I sawr it/ which is horrible. Even 
some professional actois and B.B.C. 
aniiounceis let r slide in between vowels 
in that way — a feeble trick, as if they 
can’t manage their own Longues, Let’s 
practise ' I saw it/ holding on the aw 
and then flowing on to 'it’ without a 
break 01 chop. See that your tongue 
lies down/' Most children can do that 
right fust lime, since the slow motion 
gives them awareness and conti ol. In 
the same way practise " I saw him, I 
saw all of them," “ Law and older, ” 
and, foi contrast, 11 Foui or five," with 
the r lecognized as it should be before 
a vowel, 

Then let individuals attempt such a 
test as " I saw him, I saw it, I saw all 
of them." In spite of that being made 
easier by the sense emphasis on the 
pionoun, some may say "I sawi it," etc., 
while others will introduce a finicky 
glottal stop: " I saw fit," etc. Return to 


the alternating exercise and alow 
motion. Later, try catches like "Don't 
paw it, please. Don't poiu it, please/' 
and pcisist in one way and another, 
though not for too long at a time, until 
intrusive i is scotched at least in con- 
nection with ,f saw." “ I sawr it" should 
become a class joke. 

Intonation — At this point it will be 
timely to supply the class with the 
remaining lines of the jingle, and to 
use them, in the way suggested in 
Chapter XII, as an introduction to 
intonation, the study of which it is time 
to begin, not only because it is import- 
ant, but because exclusions of this land 
help to keep our work realistic and 
topical. Afterwards wc shall re turn to 
a matter which in some districts will 
call for patient concentration: 

aw -f- / 

The following jingle, which is some- 
thing of a thought-twister, will test 
two things: (i) whether the local aw 
is ill-affected by l following; and (2) 
whether l after aw is as good in its 
way as in such words ns " lily." 

12. Paul 

You can 9 ! call Paul small, 

And you can't call Paul tall: 
Neither s mall Paul 
Nor tall Paul 
Would suit Paul at all 

Riddle-mc-icc: 

What shape can Paul be, 

If he } s neither a tall Paul 
Nor small Paul at all ? 

In a class of good speakers tbe azv 
and l will be impeccable, and what 
follows need be mentioned only as a 
mailer of interest. Brit in many classes 
a mtiun muddiness of both vowel and 
consonant will be observable, even if 
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ihc childicn are saying the jingle in a 
speech style above then aveiage, as they 
often do. 

The best appioach is by means ol a 
talk on the lines of wliat follows, which 
incidentally expresses a point of view 
which chiUlien will legard as both just 
and leassunng: 

" Wolds like 'Paul 1 and ' hall 1 and 
’called 1 give some people a lot of 
trouble. They turn both the vowel and 
the l into something which sounds 
ugly and mucldy. Listen; I will say 
some woids in a special kind of way. 
I want to know if yon think the / 
sounds muddy, or just light, or rathci 
too good to be tiuc.” Heie say the 
following words in the southern Irish 
manner, not specially dwelling upon 
the l but giving it the same value as in 
" lily " ; twelve, myself, ourselves, pelt- 
ing. Children will decide that the 
result is too good to he tiue. Continue; 
u The / sounded very nice and pure, 
just the same as ill 1 lily/ and as a 
matter of fact that is how many 
people do say it in eveiyday talk, 
especially in the south of Ireland. 
The clfect is very pleasant, but if 
ordinary speakers of English do the 
same thing they sound to be 1 putting 
it on/ and that is bad We want our 
speech to sound good, but not too good 
to be ttue. Listen while I say two words 
in a natural way, holding on to the l 
so that you can sum it up. You will 
notice that theie are two kinds of /: 
/it, t we/ve. Which sounded puier? (The 
fiist.) Which sounded thicker or 
'darker/ as some people call it? (The 
second,) 

" That darkening of l is cpiite all 
right, but it is easy to ovcido it, and 
that is ugly. 

" Some really bad speakers overdo it 


until they cut out the l altogethei and 
put a kind of vowel in its place. They 
keep the tongue tip down instead of 
letting it up, and ihc result is a sort of 
mudcly oo like this . . . vciy thick 
and ugly. Say 'lit/ holding on the h 
That is easy; we have done it many 
times. . . . Now hold on to the daiker 
l in ’ twelve/ ,J The difference is that in 
tlaik l the tongue is more arched and 
slightly tensed: it feels thicker and 
more musculai. 

After piactising sustaining the / of 
Paul, all, ball, bill, call, etc., mention 
that l before a consonant, as in twelve, 
cliildien, old, etc., is made ugly by 
many bad Speakers, and that we shall 
lciuin to it a good deal as we go on. 
Then leave the matter. 

It will be noticed that no exeicise has 
been suggested foi rectifying defective 
dark l. The fact is that no such exei- 
cise can be devised, the difference 
between the two positions being too 
subtle to be simplified into exercise 
foim. Some teachers, especially elocu- 
tion teacheis, attempt to overcome Lhe 
difficulty by peisuading childicn to 
substitute pure / foi claik, but that gets 
us nowhere. It is not in accordance 
with English usage, and childicn know 
it, and quite lightly resist. However, 
the faihue to provide a neat exercise 
docs not mean that we have done 
nothing. We have, in fact, done much. 
We have saddled an offending sound 
with an insulting adjective " muddy/ 1 
and wc have set children thinking and 
analysing sensation ancl sound. Since 
thinking is more than half-way to 
doing, it will not be unusual if, when 
eventually we tackle l -f consonant, 
we find that the anticipated difficulty 
has disappeaied, oi at least has been 
most usefully softened. 
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EASY CONSONANTS 


OW that a lesson tontine has 
been established it will be un- 
neccssaiy, in the following 
pages, to go into equal detail over cvciy 
sound which remains lo be considered, 
or to indicate the older in which they 
should be floated. The gicat thing is to 
achieve variety, not conccntiating for 
too long on consonants on the one hand 
or vowels on the other, and still avoid- 
ing the natural tendency to attend too 
insistently to difficulties The best thing 
will lie for the teacher to select mateiial 
now from one chapter, now from 
another. 

How much time will he spent upon a 
given sound will depend considerably 
on the age of the class. With young 
childi en especially, one often finds that 
a sound which gives no difficulty is yet 
worth a good deal of time, either 
because the children enjoy it, or because 
it provides lively excicisc for one pai t or 
other of the speech woiks; for it must 
not lie overlooked that a great deal of 
slovenliness in speech, and not only 
among infants, is due to lack of tone 
and staying power in the muscles in- 
volved. Not less than arms and legs, 
jaws, lips, soft palates, and tongues need 
physical training, sometimes even 
physical jeiks. 

Whatever the time spent on the 
sound in hand, and whatever our 
appioach to it, we should cover the same 
ground : 

(fl) We should exploit lo the full its 


interest, both human and vocal, bung- 
ing out whatever character it lias, 
whcthci hunioious, poetical, foi bidding, 
or meicly utilitarian. 

( b ) We should he sme that the chil- 
dren unforgettably know the sound and 
feel of it. As this is the most important 
thing of all, we shall regularly make use 
of all relevant devices to encourage aural 
and oial concentration If our sound is 
sustainable, we shall have it sustained 
to tunes, since there is no better way of 
getting a sound "into the hones.” If it 
is effectively compaiable or contras table 
with othci sounds, we shall compare 
and contrast it by means of alternation. 
With every initial consonant we shall 
let the class play the game of stringing 
oft lists of rvoids beginning with it, and 
lor cvciy vowel we shall ask for strings 
of rhymes to he compiled and read out. 
The fact that these ate legarded by 
children as being rather comical games 
should not blind us to the fact that they 
arc indispensable aids to conccntiation, 
involving the kind of eager repetition 
which ensures acute hearing and 
physical awareness. In the same way, 
we shall invariably make use of 
children-madc sentences biinging in the 
sound as frequently as possible. 

Often we shall use jingles, but not for 
cvciy sound. Frequently it will be 
enough to refer hack to one already 
known, concentrating upon it for a new 
sound, and incidentally revising a sound 
upon which we have ahcacly worked. 
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(c) We should, in our insistence upon 
physical awaieness, let children work 
out for themselves, by means of minor 1 
observation, experiment, and discussion, 
how every sound is made. This may 
sometimes stiike us as being loo easy 
to he worth doing. Ti isn't Most 
children are extraordinarily vague 
about physical processes. Besides, even 
iE the given sound is child's play for the 
brighter ones to diagnose, it is always 
well to give the less bright ones a chance 
to shine with unaccustomed ease. On 
the other hand, some sounds are 
beyond children's ability to diagnose. 
They should nevertheless he attempted, 
however conflicting the opinions ex- 
pressed. Even a mistaken opinion 
represents an attempt to hear, feel, and 
visualize the make of a sound, an 
attempt to achieve awaieness — and any- 
thing which does that is grist to our 
mill, since (to repeat what cannot be 
overstressed) the basis of speech train- 
ing is ear training. 

Letters: i>; p . Symbols: b; p 

These do not give children difficulty, 
but since they exercise the lips 
vigorously, and young children enjoy 
their explosive quality, they repay con- 
siderable use. 

Being the voiced and voiceless pro- 
ducts of a single mouth position — - 
" twins,” as we shall call them — they 
may be worked in double harness and 
separated later i£ either needs separate 
exercise. The difficult final combina- 
tions pi and bl are given no more than a 
passing cautionary glance, concentra- 
tion upon them being reserved till later. 

Introduce the two consonants by ask- 
ing what a consonant is, afterwards 
inquiring which is the most noticeable 
in this: 


13. Bananas * 

Bananas! Bananas! 

Buy my 1 ipc big bananas! 

All good weight. 

None of them si) eight 
Bananas! Buy , buy, 

Buy 3 buy, 

Buy my big npc bananas! 

and in this, ui winch main stresses aie 
indicated by' after the chief: 

14. The Puzzle of Peter Pii»eu 
Pelei Viper picked a 
pecli of pickled 
pep' pels with a l y , 

Though why' he picked on 
pi'cklcd ones is 
more ' than 1 can see', 

Unlesi he was a 
pigeon with a 
smooth' and glossy neck'. 

When he would' go gobbling 
pep' per s , even 
pickled , by the peck'. 

N ote, — Tongue-twisterish patter jin- 
gles aie always popular with children, 
and often provide useful levers. For 
example, children will want to rattle 
away at "Peter Piper,” and doubtful 
speakeis should as a favour be allowed 
to tiy certain lines as a test. If they 
show any tendency to glottalize the 
middle i and p of " Peter ” and " Piper,” 
or to over-darken the l of " pickled,” or 
to burr the - ers , they should be told that 
unless they can do something neater 
than that, the jingle will he put away 
in cold storage until later. Half- 
humorous strictures of this kind are the 

* This is the first of a series of imitation 
market traders* cries Children like such tilings, 
and they arc valuable because they encourage 
resonant u singing out.** If possible, they Blioulcl 
he practised out of eloois, and later on assembled 
in a market scene. 
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kind of ccnsoriousncss which chilchen 
nuclei stand, and the most unlikely ones 
will often, for the sake of being given 
a jingle they like, nuclei take pcisonal 
renovations and lcfoims which save ns 
much work later, 

15, Peaches 

Cheap peaches! Cheap peaches! 

Peaches cheap, peaches cheap! 

Fine ripe cheap peaches , 

Cheap peaches! 

(Apples, grapes, and plums are also apt, 
but they aic kept back for other pur- 
poses.) 

Triples . — Bubbling, toppling, caic 
being taken to give l syllabic value; 
bibbery bobbery; peppery poppery. 

Childicn should woik out for them- 
selves that the only difference between 
p and b is that b 11 makes a noise ” and 
p doesn’t, and Llie terms 11 voiced ” and 
14 voiceless 11 should be clcaily estab- 
lished once and for all. 

Definition . — B looks something like 
nij as the lips aie closed, though they 
arc tighter and more pushed out. But 
ill b we stop the sound from going out 
through the nose, so that it has to burst 
the lips apart — and it does, 

P is just the same as b, except that it 
has no voice, only breath. 

Character , — P is just a useful little 
letter, with no character to speak of 
except a slight absuidity which makes 
it at home in words like pop, pip, peep, 
puppy, piffle, and plop, which is worth 
noting as a little masterpiece of onoma- 
topoeia. 

B is stronger, and is curiously ver- 
satile. It appeals in numerous pleasant 
words like 41 beautiful” and “bell”; in 
a number of exhibitionist words like 
banner, bugle, blow, and blaze, and 


wiili increased force in so many f 01 mid- 
able words like heat, bang, blast, bme, 
boom, bogie, and bogle*" as to make it 
obvious that its quality appealed to the 
imagination of piimitivc woid makers 
only less than that of the still more 
f 01 mid able g. 

Note bubble, babel, and babble as 
clever imitative words. 

Note the frequency of b and p and 
m in words associated with babyhood, 
those being the first “leltcis" which 
babies a L tempt — the most natuird 
sounds, as they may he called. Valiants 
of “mama” and "papa” appear in 
many languages, ancient and modern, 
probably in all, and for an oh vi ou 9 
reason: those being babies' fust 

" words,” proud paients through the 
ages have appiopiiatcd them to them- 
selves. Note that "Pope” is a form of 
" papa.” 

Note . — An interesting passing com- 
ment on p is that the sound docs not 
occur in Arabic, just as the loch value 
of eh does not occur in English, though 
it used to. Arabic learners of English 
tend to substitute b } which produces 
some curious mispronunciations, of 
which childicn will be amused to invent 
specimens. 

Soft Palate 

The statement that in making b we 
stop the sound from coming out 
tlnough the nose prompts the question, 
how do we do so? This brings us to 
the soft palate. Childicn should 

♦It is important lo icmcmhcr lh.it not a few 
children are more sensitive to evocative words 
and sounds than is commonly realized, especially 
when their attention lias been drawn to the 
matter. While dwelling frequently upon liwnm- 
fnl and amusing words, it is advisable to sort- 
pedal the oilier hind, since it is possible for Llie 
mind of a sensitive child in he haunted hy an 
ugly wo id 
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examine it and the uvula, and notice 
how vigorously we contract it when 
swallowing, and stretch it when yawn- 
ing, especially a polite yawn with the 
lips closed, Wc also stretch and laise it 
moderately when smiling. That is why 
a smiling position of the face is con- 
ducive to blight tone in speaking and 
singing. These observations lead to the 
explanation that the soft palate is a 
valve 01 flap which we use to open or 
close the passage fiom tin oat to nose. 
When wc are breathing in ihiough the 
nose the soft palate (hoops loosely, but 
most of the time when speaking we 
keep it up, allowing it to slip only to 
let out nij iij ng . This is a rcmaikable 
activity, and should be featured as such 
Unfortunately, people whose palate is 
cleft, or the back wall of whose palate 
is weighed down with adenoids, cannot 
manipulate the palate adequately, with 
the lesult that sound is escaping all the 
time through the nose, pioducing the 
characteristic nasal adenoidal or cleft- 
palatc tone, Not infrequently — and 
here we come into the range of prac- 
tical politics — people who have been 
successfully treated for palatal or 
adenoidal trouble still need to learn to 
use their palate effectively, and most 
people’s voices ate improved by greater 
liveliness in that department. The fol- 
lowing exeicises, together with otheis 
given latei, are therefore woith while: 

Exeicisc 15. — Keep the lips tightly 
closed from beginning to end of pm pm 
put said a dozen times or more, like the 
woicl "pom’ 1 with the vowel omitted. 
This will be felt to jcik the soft palate 
fairly vigorously . The exercise is diffi- 
cult to explain on paper, hut not diffi- 
cult to do, once one has got the childicn 
out of bieaking the series into separate 
" words, 11 


Exeicise 16 , — The same with bin. 
This js naturally more noisy and boom- 
ing, and exeicises the palate still moie 
strongly. 

Letters: /, ph\ v. Symbols: f; v 

This is another easy pair of twins. 
They may be touched upon lightly 
now, and returned to if necessary when 
wc come to the 11101 e difficult ill pair. 
No jingle material is necessary here; 
such an exhibition phi use as "Look at 
this violin I What a fine violin it is I ” 
will seive adequately foi introductory 
material, exhibition sentences being 
used foi such practice as is done. 

Alternation . — Let the childien prac- 
tice sustaining changing with- 

out break from unvoice to voice. They 
may find it difficult at first to do this 
without breaks, hut they will soon 
master the trick, which will come in 
useful later. 

Sustaining * — Have a short smooth 
tune sustained 011 v 9 so that its quality 
and the vibiation of the lower lip can 
be felt, 

T?'iples . — Funnily, verily, violet 
(which will help to counteiact this 
woid’s common tendency to become a 
** vi’leL 11 or even a 11 voylit ’*). 

Desoiption. — To make v we draw 
the lowei lip in a little, bite on it with 
the upper front teeth, and then make a 
sound, stopping it from going out 
through the nose by means of the soft 
palate. The sound has then to come out 
thiough the teeth in a stiong buzz. 

F is just the same as v t hut with no 
sound to it. 

Lkhers: s, ss, sc t c, ce; z, s (final). 

Symbols: g; z 

This pair give no normal difficulty, 
and call for no jingle material. Lisping 
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is rarely a real disability, except during 
the tern pm ary absence of front teeth. 
More often it is the result of thinking 
the sound wrongly, and is o vet come by 
dosing the teeth firmly and keeping the 
tongue tip down — matte is which will 
he covered in working foi definition. 

Definition. — To make s we close the 
teeth firmly and blow through them. 
The tip of the tongue keeps well down 
and out of the way. If we do not close 
the teeth fiimly, and if we let the 
tongue tip slip upwards, we lisp, making 
a kind of th instead of s, 

Z is the same as s, except that it is 
voiced. 

Sustaining . — Sustain a shoit tunc on 
z, to examine the sensation. 

Alternation. — Practise voicing and 
unvoicing z- 2, as for f-v. 

Triples, — Summery (lcvising filial y), 
rustling (giving syllabic value to / again 
and lcvising final ng), lazily (useful for 
/ and final y). 

Charades — S is a versatile sound, 
much used in imitative words. If not 
foiceful, it is gently expressive, as in 
sigh, whisper, softly. If made stiongly, 
it is formidable, as in a hiss ” and the 
dreadful sound of hissing. 

Z has not this formidable quality, and 
is a fab humorous sound used in imita- 
tive woids like buzz, whizz, and zoom. 

Note, — There is loom for intcicsling 
comment upon the extreme freedom of 
our interpretation of the leLter 5 . We 
always keep it voiceless initially, hut 
voice it internally between vowels; 
lises, phases, vases, roses. The unvoiced 
s between vowels is indicated by is or c : 
passes, laces. At the end of woids we 
use voiceless s after voiceless con- 
sonants, e g. liats, chlfs, months, fifths 
(two difficult woids), hut give it z value 
aftei a vowel: houses, races, tiics, his, 


hers, etc. (And yet we say " Yes,” never 
“Ycz n l) It is also voiced finally after 
voiced consonants, roads, cabs, halves, 
cic. This seems to give English people 
no trouble, hut it must puzzle foieigucis. 
Some never attempt to voice final 9 , for 
example in plumbs — a tiny point and 
not obvious to detect. Yet, occur ling so 
frequently, it is enough to make the 
whole effect exotic. 

Another interesting point is the use 
of c for s t leading to the point the 
letter c has no value of ils own: it 
always represents either s or h , and is 
one of the superfluous lellcis of the 
alphabet. Thai is why the leLter c has 
no place in phonetic script. 

Leiieus: sh (discussion, fusion). 

Symbols: J, 5 

This pair can be briefly dismissed in 
connection with s and z t and can be 
joined to the mention of c being a 
superfluous letter. Make the sound sh, 
and ask whether it is a. single sound or, 
as the fact of its being represented by 
two letteis would suggest, two sounds 
following. The deciding factor is 
whether it is the result of a single 
mouth position 01 of one position fol- 
lowed by another. Children will 
quickly decide that it is a single, which 
luings us to the curious fact that here is 
a Iicquent single sound without a single 
letter in the alphabet to represent it. 

Next mention that some tiny chib 
then cannot manage sh. For example, 
they say “sip” foi "ship.” What do 
they fail to do? — to push die lips dimly 
fonvaul. This, with alternation of 
s — sh — s — sh, leads easily to the begin- 
ning of what would appear at first sight 
to be a somewhat difficult definition. 

Definition . — To make sh we do 
exactly rhe same as for v, but we also 
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push the lips forward so that the liiss 
has to come out through a funnel. The 
sound can he made with the teeth a 
little apait, hut wider patting alteis the 
sound. 

Next ask the class to sustain sh and 
then add voice. What letter stands for 
that? They will not know, which is 
not snip ii sing, because, although the 
sound is a single and is not uncommon, 
we have no letter for it — another hole 
in the alphabet. Some children will not 
even have recognized that English in- 
cluded such a sound. In French it is 
represented by j or ge as in “ jttge” but 
in English we have made j = soft g. 
Lei them experience the sound and 
position by sustaining the internal con- 
sonant of " usual/ 1 and then piactise 
voiceless-voiced alternation in the usual 
Way. Sustaining on the voiced con- 
sonant is possible but not necessary. 

Triples . — Fisherman, usual. The 
latter will cure the not uncommon ten- 
dency to reduce the woid to two 
syllables by omitting the second «. In 
the same way, " usually ” is frequently 
reduced to three syllables or even two, 
and it may he useful for once to turn 
tiiples into quadruples for the sake of 
practising the word. Anything is worth 
while which wars against the habit, 
almost exclusively characteristic of slick 
town speech, of clipping out unaccented 
syllables. In passing, one may also 
deride the popular “ akshly ” for 
" actually." 

Character . — Like s, sh varies in 
character according to the force behind 
it. Gentle, it has a ceitaiu mildly 
desciiptive quality: shiver, shimmer. 
Stronger, it makes an effect in a few 
words like "swish 11 and "rush" The 
voiced consonant, never being used 


initially 01 finally, has no chance to ex- 
picss much. But it is such a onions 
and rich sound that one feels that it 
might have expressed a good deal had 
it been given the opportunity. 

Letters : t (initially)., cl. Symbols : t, d 

Although t rarely gives much diffi- 
culty initially, it is capable of being so 
troublesome in other positions that the 
only thing is to attend to it caily, and 
work it steadily in preparation foi 
attacking its difficulties later with maxi- 
mum foice. For this reason moie 
jingles, here and later, are allotted to t 
than to any other letter. In classes 
where the sound gives no trouble the 
majoiity of them may be ignored, or 
used for the sake of other sounds with 
which the t is tied up. 

The first thing to realize is that the 
difficulty with t is not physical. The 
sound is as easy to make finally and 
internally as initially, and internally 
between vowels as elsewhere, no subtle 
modification being involved, as with l. 
It is merely as if pool speakers in some 
distiicts, and not only poor speakers in 
others, had for some obscure reason de- 
cided that, while using t initially, they 
would otherwise discaid it, using a 
glottal stop instead, even in contexts 
which render this replacement ex- 
tremely difficult. But regional habits of 
this kind may be extraordinarily tena- 
cious and difficult to attack successfully, 
and are not to be eradicated in one 
lesson or two. The only thing to do is 
to give a thorough grounding in the 
difficult sound in an easy position if, 
like t, it has one, and then to attack it 
persistently in more difficult contexts. 
The great thing is to get the sound 
thought over thoroughly — and that will 
be our fiist step with /. 
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Fiist of all, we shall try to cimceu- 
tiat ^ inquisitive attention upon the tip 
of the tongue, inconect action of which 
is the cause of / clilhculties. In so doing 
we incidentally get on the track of t 
lispcrs, the only people who give tiouble 
with initial t. They arc usually 
feminine. 

To begin with, wiiLc on the black- 
board the words ,f Tea for two/ 1 and 
comment: "You would think the two 
lees m those words weic exactly alike, 
but they ate not. We clonk make the 
lcttei tee in just the same way be foie 
cc as hcfoie oo. There js vciy lilllc dif- 
ference — it is a question of just where 
the tongue tip touches up to the teeth 
ridge — and it is dillicnlt to spot; but 
theie is no harm in tiying. Say the 
sentence ovci lo yourself quietly and 
Uy to sec the longue position in your 
mind’s eye. Minois won't help you 
much. 11 In shoitj put them on their 
mettle and leave them to exp ei line lit, 

liven tu ally, alter discussion which 
should not he cut short, ihc decision 
will be icachcd diat when followed by 
ce oi any otliei thin (front) vowel, the 
tongue tip comes almost as far foiward 
as the junction of the teeth wilh die 
ridge, while hcfoie hack vowels the 
tip uuls up moi e and touches quite a 
quaitci of an inch farther back. 

It is woith while to prolong Lhis dis- 
cussion. Thus, aftei wilting on the 
blackboaul, T-l-t-l! n said the old 
lady ciossly: "Have you evei ^cen that 
kind of dung in a hook? What does it 
mean? ” The class lesponds suitably. 
"Right — but do you dunk tec-tee-tee- 
lee is leally an exact way of wining it? 
Is it t at all? Tiy quietly." They will 
decide that it isn’t, the tongue tip goes 
faichcr fonvaid and is then sucked at 
until iL gives way in a kind oi cross be- 


tween t and thj for which we have no 
lctlci. (All o£ which, of course, is quite 
" useless,” except that it piomotes a 
lcniaikable amount o£ experiment and 
ohseiviuion of the tongue.) 

Again: " II is odd how the same letter 
is said in different ways in different 
languages. When a Fienchman says 
' tout ’ (in) — that means ' all 1 — or 1 th6 ' 
(tc)~ that’s tea to drink— or 1 Tais-toi, 
ma petite,’ te twa, ma patiit — that's 
r He quid, my little one' if it is a girl, 
or te twa, mo poti: if it’s a hoy, he 
puts his tongue tip a quarter of an 
inch laithcr hack still, light round at 
the hack of the teeth ridge. Tiy saying 
liij like a Fienchman, and feel the dif- 
ieience.” 

Next have the tongue position 
examined in 1 do, dead, dear. Does the 
position of die tip vaiy theie as in: 
too, Ted, tear? The answer is "No " 

By this time we aie ready for 
diagnosis. 

Definition. — To make t we pi ess the 
tongue tip against the teeth lidge and 
snap il down. In words like " tea" and 
" tip," the tongue tip slides a little 
neaiei the teeth than in words like "too" 
and " top " and " tongue." 

D is the same as the second kind of 
tj except that it is voiced. The vowel 
following makes no diffeiencc to where 
die tongue Lip touches. 

Alternation — Say t-d-t—d (tD— do— 
te-rta) and the reverse. 

Tuples. — Tumbling (with syllabic 
value foi /), dodcleiing Also try totally, 
tittciing, but if the internal / is faulty, 
chop the mutLcr without comment and 
leave n until latei. 

Soft Palate, — Repeat tn-tn (as in 
Fxen'ises 15 ami 16)— as when we say 
“ bm ton ” m die noinial way, the vowel 
between / and n disappearing. The 
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tongue tip should be piessed firmly 
against the teeth liclge throughout. 

The same, rather slower at fiist, £01 
dn, which has a more poweiful effect. 

Befoie committing the class to 
practice material it is advisable, if theie 
is any suspicion of lisping, to letuin to 
the tongue tip: " You noticed how the 
tongue tip slid farther forward for ' tea/ 
That is quite natuial and right unless 
it is ovei clone. But some people do 
overdo it. They let the tongue tip come 
almost between the teeth: 'Tell me 
when it's tea-time. Tommy.' They seem 
to think it sounds rathei dainty, blit it 
sounds frightfully silly to me,” 

Jingles follow. They have been held 
back this time until late in the lesson , 
on the principle that it is waste of time 
to use practice material until the foun- 
dations for its proper performance 
have been soundly laid. In the first one, 
t is almost entirely initial, It may be 
advisable to anticipate 14 waitress/' 
" eight/' and 14 mostly/' in which, as 
always before l, the t is apt to dis- 
appear, by having them said with a 
long enough t stop for the tongue posi- 
tion to be appieciated. 

1 6. Tea for Two 
" Tea for two/ 1 
The wain ess says , 

“ Tea for two } 

Tea for two/* 

Sometimes moie 3 
And now and then 
“ Tea for eight" 

Or ‘ c Tea for ten 
But mostly it % s 
“ Tea for tzvo , 

Tea for two , 

Tea for two" 

In the same way, befoie attempting 
the next, practise long-stopping the t 


in several places. In such things as 
"got time” tlieic is no need for exag- 
geration: "goita time/ 1 a favourite 
bad-clocmion trick, is too much of a 
good thing: one good t shaicd between 
the two woids is a normal and adequate 
ration. "Star ting” is not likely to 
give trouble, but in " matter ” and 
"qu aiter” we are in really difficult in- 
ternal t country, and if we make them 
safe wc shall have done quite enough 
ptepaiatory work to go on with. 

17. Ten to Two 

At ten to two the bell begins: 
“Ten to two, 

Ten to tzvo! 

Time you were stalling , now: 

Ten to tzvo! 

Ten to two , 

Ten to mo. 

No matter what 

You are wanting to do, 

You haven* t got time for it: 

Ten to two!" 

Sometimes it starts 
At a quarter to two , 

But always it tinkles 
The same to you : 

“ Ten to tzvo, 

Ten to tzvo! 

Time you zveie starting, now: 

Ten to two! 

Ten to tzvo, 

Ten to two. 

Ten to two" 

Initial t will be again extensively 
practised in jingle 22. 

Character* — Here theie is little woith 
discussing. T is a very fiequent letter 
indeed, and d is a good solid consonant 
— that is about all there is to say. It 
may be woith mentioning, since it is so 
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oflen heard at the pictures, that many 
Ameiicans have a way of turning final 
L into d, so that ” Right away ” be- 
comes “Ride away.” 

Lisping of the affected 01 sloppy 
kind usually corrects itself with lcinaik- 
able speed when it sees danger of 
becoming an object of ridicule. More 
persistent cases aie usually the outcome 
of a habit of infancy, and can be ciucd 
by making the lisper piactise repeating 
t and t woids with the tongue tip 
exaggeratedly l)ack, in the French 
mannci. Occasionally one comes acioss 
a child with an oveilaigc tongue; the 
same type of exeicise will help him to 
minimize the effect of his disability, 
though complete cuie is haidly to be 
expected. (It is encouraging to notice, 
however, that not a few allegedly large 
tongues are leally no moie than ill 
controlled, and improve lemarkably as 
a lcsult of thought, encoiuagcment, 
and practice.) 

Letters: ch, tch, j (yudge, general). 
Symbols: tj 1 d3 

These follow naturally after the s/i 
pair and t, and are worth using for dis- 
cussion and diagnosis. They may then 
be left, since they give no difficulty. Refer 
back to the “ Cheap Peaches” jingle 
(page 179), asking what consonant is fie- 
quent as well as p* Let the childicn 
make the sound ch and then sh. How 
aie they different? Most children will 
say that ch is "harder,” and some will 
notice that we always snap it shoit, 
never sustaining it. Go on as for sh, by 
asking whether ch is a single 01 a 
double. Most will say at first that it is 
a single, but slow motioning will change 
their opinion, and lead them, though 
not without some difficulty and a good 
deal of quite worthwhile experiment 


and obscivaiioii, to the lighL lather 
subtle half of the definition. 

Definition . — To make ch we begin 
with t and change suddenly to sh, 
shooting the lips out ami snapping 
down the tip of ihe tongue. 

Next ask for voire to be added to 
tch, resulting in what is known as soft 
g, and foi how we represent the sound 
in wiiting. Eventually add the ic- 
mainder of the definition: 

For soft g wc do just the same as foi 
ch except that wc use voice. That gives 
d for the fust pait. The second pair is 
the sound in M usual,” foi which we 
have no special letter. 

Alto nation — Piactise ch-gc in the 
usual way, 

T ri[)Ies . — General, jingling (with 

syllabic Z), jovial, cheeifully. 

Sustaining is impossible. Say v so and 
ask why, eliciting the fact that di and 
Age aie not complete without the ex- 
plosion in which they conclude. 

After this let the childicn manu- 
facture themselves a new jingle by sub- 
stituting " juicy " for " cheap ” in the 
" Peach” jingJc, thus also bringing up 
final y again. " Juicy oranges ” wilL also 
serve. 

Chauitio, — Ch is lather a ridiculous 
sound, and is of frequent occuircncc in 
short woids like chip, chop, chirp. Soft 
g is a sound of licliness and character, 
yet it seems to occur in few outstand- 
ingly descriptive woids. 

Luiru. h. Symbol: h 
Though its omissions and in Lius ions 
me still stock material foi comedians, 
and l hough not a few gi own-up people 
seem to be unsafe about it, h gives few 
modern childicn any difficulty. Just 
as the substitution of w foi v, so com- 
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mon in Sam Wcllci's lime, has com- 
pletely died out, so h difficulties seem 
to have gone into a decline. If in some 
classes the letter tends to be omitted, 
discussion should do much to put it 
light, and special piacticc will be found 
in jingles 23 and 29. Exhibition 
sentences will also be useful, but they 
should not be made until the mle of h 
(sec below) lias been thought over; for 
though children will indulge in h 
exaggerations for fun, they will not — 
and quite rightly — incorporate them 
into their usage. 

To introduce the sound, ask the class 
to listen to a sigh, to supply a letter for 
it, and then to make the sound for 
themselves. Which is it: consonant 01 
vowel? . . . Consonant? But the 
breath was not hindeicd in any way . . . 
Vowel? But thete was no voice. H 
is like a vowel in having no bicath 
hindiance, but unlike a vowel in having 
no voice: it is something of each, and is 
usually called the half-vowel or semi- 
vowel. 

Definition . — To make h vve simply 
breathe out through the open mouth 
without sound. 

Discussion . — I-Iave h made again, 
slightly at length, and vowels attached 
to it: high, lioo, etc, " Is that at all diffi- 
cult? . , . No Yet most foieigners find 
it veiy difficult indeed, and veiy 
surprising. That is because thcie is no 
breath leak like that in their languages, 
and they simply can’t believe it, as it 
were. ti is an uncommon thing, and 
really not a good thing either— a waste 
escape of bieath like that. Perhaps one 
clay it will die out of English, and it will 
be no loss. But till that happens we 
need to say it in the right places — 
because a tiling that good speakeis 
simply never do is to chop h out wheie 


it ought to be in, or drop it in wheie 
it ought to be out. That hi mgs us to an 
important question; how often ought 
we to breathe h. When inuaL we put it 
in and when can wc forget it? ” 

That also brings us, as tcacheis, to 
the fact that more nonsense, and some 
of it precious nonsense, is talked about 
h than about any other letter in the 
language. Many people seem to take 
the stand that we ought to sound every 
h cvciy time, with the exception of die 
regular silent ones* IE wc do so, we shall 
certainly sound lemarkably pedantic, 
110L to say hiccupping, in such a sen- 
tence as <f He and his mother had had 
half of his house turned into a flat/' 
The Rule of h — diat is, the normal 
usage of unpedanlic educated speakers, 
which we must bring home to oui 
classes — is thaL the li of accented and 
important words is always sounded, 
but that unaccented ones, especially of 
unimportant pronouns and possessive 
adjccLives, tend to lose it. To be more 
precise in detail; h at the beginning of 
a sentence is always sounded, at least 
slightly, and when we meet a pair of 
unimportant particles like 44 had had M 
we allow a veiy motleiatc aspiiation to 
die second. Thus in the given sentence 
the noimal aspiiation is 14 He and his 
mother had /zad half of his /zouse 
turned into a flat 11 — out of seven h } s 
we aspirate three fully, one slightly, and 
thiee not aL all; which is about average. 

Similarly, in u He hadna gone a 
league, a league *' the metre compels 
us to aspirate the second h fully, but 
the fiist, though beginning the sentence, 
is very little noticed; but if we weie 
saying " He had liaidly gone a league ” 
we should aspirate the thiid h fully, 
die first moderaLcly, and the second not 
at all In many sentences h depends 
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upon shade of sense. Tims in 11 How 
had he handled it?” w r c shall nonnally 
aspiiaic the liist and fouith, hut not the 
other two; whereas if wc individualize 
him : “ How had he handled it? ” we 
shall aspirate the thiid as well. 

In formal speaking, especially at slow 
speeds and with maikcd emphasis, wc 
naturally give h an increased show- 
ing, hut in oidiuaiy circumstances 
fifty-fifty may lie taken as a fail 
average. 

These subtleties will na Lui ally not 
be hi ought up in class, hut they ate 
woitli our consideration, since clear 
and honest thinking is impoitant in 
speech training as in other blanches 
of teaching. It will guide us through 
another question, which gives rise to 
much excited discussion and to 
occasional bursts of ncwspapei coires- 
pondence: 

The li in “ Where” etc . — The usual 
argument of its advocates is that h was 
regulaily sounded in mediaeval English 
in " which,” etc., as is indicated by the 
spelling cc hwite.” The piobability 
is that in some distiicts it was, and in 
others not. In any case, thcic is 
remarkably little correspondence be- 
tween mediaeval and modem pio- 
niiiiciation. The fact that the k and 
g/i of ” knight” weie both given full 
consonantal value docs not say that we 
should recognize them now, except in 
writing. Those who sedulously honour 
the h in which, why, where, and when 
are apt to argue that its omission is ill 
bred, The fact here would seem Lo he 
thai in the noitli it comes natmal, but 
that in the south il is acquiicd, often 
undci the impression that It is 
eminently 1 dined. The best rule would 
seem to be that if one has the habit of 
sounding h in these woids, one should 


keep it; but if not, there is no need to 

acquiie it. 

A lelcvant aigumcnt is that since h 
is vocally a misfoitunc, being uncon- 
veuccl bicuth, iL might well be 
honoured in the hi each where usage 
allows the option. Another is that 
since the lcttei lias little diameter and 
almost no descriptive foicc, there is no 
lcason to make a fetish o£ it. Its [uestige 
is almost emiidy snob. 

Out of all Lliis the fact emerges that 
in class we shall mcldy note whether 
h is used adequately to satisfy noun a 1 
usage, point out drat in some words, 
such as houi, honour, and licit, which 
are chiefly of Ficncli origin, it is not 
sounded — so that the article is "an” 
and not " a ” — and leave it at that. 

Lr.riEiis: g; k, ck, c s q. Symbols: g; k 

These are worth practising because 
they excicisc the soft palate, but as they 
give no intrinsic difficulty, they need 
not be dwclL upon for their own 
sake. 

Definition . — To make k we liaidcn 
onr tongue and raise it so chat it joins 
with the soft palate to stop up the back 
of the mouth until die breath bursts 
tin ou gh. 

Hard g is the same buL is voiced. 

Alio nation and Repetition.- — G-/i— 
g-h is woitli using icgulaily where soft 
palates lack vigour, and it is woith 
while to let the class list woids 
beginning and ending with these con- 
sonants, eg. gig, gag, grog, giig, kick, 
cock, cog, keg, clog, also to be used foi 
cxcicisc. 

Character . — An ape question to 
follow the leading out of these lists is 
" Should you call those pictty sounds?” 
The answer will he " No,” and this will 
lead Lo the decision that dicii cliarao 
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tcris tic quality is not beauty but 
bludgeoning force. This, which is tmer 
of g Qian of k, no doubt accounts 
for the piescncc of g not only in the 
word 11 ugly tr — an u gly word I — but 
in a number of wouls to which il 
applies. 

Tiiples. — Glittering, gathering (if the 
th is above suspicion); cantering, con- 
quering, cackling, tickling. 

Soft Palate. — Say tf Pink ink” briskly 
and repeatedly. 

Repeat kng (" king ” minus the 
vowel) with the least possible movement 
of the palaLe; the effect can be strongly 
felt in the nose. 

The same for gng (as in "gong”), 
which is very powerful indeed. 

Letter: w . Symbol: w 

This should be taken in connection 
with long oo. Though it normally 
gives no trouble, it is worth frequent 
use, because it is excellent lip exer- 
cise. 

Let the children, rest a little finger on 
the middle of the lower lip, nail vertical, 
purse the lips round it, and snap them 
apart. What letter represents that? Do 
the same thing again, paying attention 
to keeping the teeth as far apart as is 
convenient. 

Definition . — W is very much like the 
vowel oo. To make it we lound the lips 
tightly as if we weie going to whistle, 
and then snap them apart. W can be 
voiced or voiceless, 

T riples. — One or other of these words 
should be used in practically every les- 
son: wondeiful, wondering, wandering, 
wandeiei. 

Practice Material. — Lewis Can oil 
has provided the perfect w jingle in 
" The Lobster Quadrille/' especially the 
refrain lines: 


Will you , won’t you } 

Will you, won’t you, 

Will y on join the dance? 

Will yoiij won’t you, 

Will you , won’t you , 

Won’t you join the dance? 

See also jingle 26. 

Wh . — The question of w in connec- 
tion with h (where, why, etc.) has 
already been discussed undci h , 

Character. — W is a popular con- 
sonant, because it is so neaL and amus- 
ing to feci and look at. It is of frequent 
occuncnce in words which are full of 
chaiacter and often amusing, yet one 
feels that w derives quality lather 
[hiough association with the vowel 
than on its own account. The best 
thing is to point out to the class that 
w words aie woith collecting, and to 
discuss their finds: wink, winkle, and 
twinkle aie suie to be included as real 
and amusing finds — and they are. 

A point of interest is that w occurs 
in wring, wiung, wrist, wiinkle, wriggle, 
wrong — a whole gionp of words denot- 
ing twisting, hut that it is no longer 
sounded in them. If and when it was, 
it ceitainly added to their descriptive 
effect, But it is difficult to Lie up with 
another consonant in that way, which 
is probably why it has survived only as 
a spelling relic. 

Le iters: y y L Symbol: j 

This is another consonant which has, 
as it were, no separate existence or 
inteiest apait from its connection with 
vowels, and it will be most usefully 
studied in connection with long 00. 

All that need be done in passing is 
to mention that letter y stands for 
either a vowel (as in myth, lycli-gate, 
mystciy) — which will give excuse for a 
passing glance at the pity-KitLy group 
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— or foi a consonant which is puzzling 
to define. Though definition in this 
case is not useful in itself, it is woith 
working for because it pioinotcs ob- 
scivation and cxpeiimcnt. 

Definition. — -The consonant y can he 
voiced or unvoiced. It is something like 
a vciy tight ec. The fiont side parts 
of the tongue press up against the Leetli, 
but as the tip docs not touch the teeth 
lidge there is a small space tluoiigh 
which aii can pass befoic the tongue 
snaps down in a lively way. 

Triples. — Ycllowei, yellowing, yeslci- 
day. 

A point of iniacsl is that in many 
languages y is rcpicsciued by j (called 
“ yod 11 01 11 yot and that tlie English 
pronunciation of j is unusual. 

Note, — The important "you ” group 
of woids should be left foi considera- 
tion with long oo. 

n + y, — Modem usage has turned 
the i of a few such words as union, 
opinion, and onion into a consonant, y, 
wlicieas it remains a vowel in French. 
This is woith mentioning only as a 
point of interest except in classes wheic, 
as a lesult of a gcncial slack tendency, 
such words tend to retain then nominal 
numhci of syllables Also it does pie- 
pale the way foi such woids as M new/ 1 
to be treated latei, which veiy com- 
monly give tiouble. 

Let children piactise ny—ny-)i\-ny 
with some foice, and then this maiket 
cry, with the mouth well open foi 
" lound,” etc. ■ 

1 8. OnioNvS 
Onions j omons! 

All round and sound, 
Sixpence a pound , 

Onions! 

OnionSj onions, 

Onions! 


Lrniais: i, wr. Symbol: r 
Foi some people this is an easy letter, 
foi o the is it is so difficult as to conic 
Into the individual defect class; while 
even of those who can say a normal 
Tj by no means all can trill it. But 
because all children arc ambitious to do 
so, and because tiilling is so valuable 
as a physical cxeicise and stimulant 
to the tongue and vocal choids, 
expeiimcnts should he launched 
early. 

For i virtuosi, the best way of inlio- 
ducing the sound is to trill a tunc— 
Pop Goes the Weasel ” is a good one 
— to the admning class, and to invite 
those who can do so to follow suit. The 
invitation will he accepted with en- 
thusiasm by some. 

For less-accomplished trillcrs a cei- 
tain tompiomisc will be advisable. 
"Some people can tiill whole tunes on 
r. I can't do so myself, hut no doubt 
some of you are more lucky. Who 
would like to tiy? . . . Don't chop it 
into shoit lengths: let each r toll 
smoothly on until it is time to take 
bieath — like a small drum.” Knock-out 
competitions in tunc trilling are good 
fun, sLutcis standing up, and silting 
down when then ) fails. 

Whatcvci the approach, the first com- 
ment and question should be, " That 
was a veiy lively performance, at least 
for those who could do it. Do you feel 
any diileieni, any livelier in the speech 
woiks, after than before? . . . Wheie: 
in youi tongue or your tin oat or 
what? ” The answer is both. (Trilling 
is in fact so lively a foim of throat 
massage as to stimulate circulation to 
an extent which can be detected by the 
laryngoscope, the choids become com- 
paiatively losy.) 

Next comment; "You may he able 
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to trill an r easily, biiL it will puzzle 
you to describe how you do it. Tty/ 1 
Learning to Tiill. — Next: 44 Of couise, 
yon can say r quite well without being 
able to uill it. But trilling is good fun 
and very lively and healthy for your 
thioat and tongue. Not everyone can 
learn to trill, but most people can. I 
know of a man * who had written 
seven'll books about speech, and he was 
annoyed at not being able to dill 7 , 
although he could say ordinary r pro 
pcrly. So he set about pi.actising it for 
two or three minutes a day. He said 
' tilla-uiTR ” briskly time after time, 
pushing the / rather hard and the r 
harder still. In the end he could trill 
like a kettle duim, but it took him four 
months. Why did he choose l to show 
i the way?” Answer, as a tesult of 
experiments: because the tongue posi- 
tions are something alike, though for 
r the tongue is moie arched. No doubt 
that is why Chinese, who have no r 
sound, tend to say n velly pletty ” for 
44 veiy pretty.” 

The Rule of x . — After these gymnas- 
tics, which will encouiage many chil- 
dren to private exhibition and practice, 
we come down to ordinal yr. The follow- 
ing is an apt link: “ R is a fine sturdy 
consonant, and it is a pity that it seems 
to have fallen out of fashion in Eng- 
land. This is not so in Scotland. You 
hear Scots who say ' wurruld ' for 
4 world/ No ordinary English speakers 
do that. Indeed, some seem to he 
ashamed of the letter r, and never 
sound it at all except ai the beginning 
of words or inside a word when a vowel 
follows. Some even miss the r out of 
'very*— which sounds rather feeble, 
and they ncvei sound an r at the end 
of a word, even when the next word 

* In slicut, ihe picscnt tvi iter. 


begins with a vowel. And yet those 
same people will often put an r in 
where thcie isn't one — 4 the idenr of it,' 
and so on. Vciy odd. 

4 'Heie is a good rule: always sound 
r when it is followed by a vowel, un- 
less a stop separates them.” 

Specimen sentences in which every 
final r may be sounded: 44 Here arc our 
Easier eggs/' 44 Her othci exercise is 
very good.” Make up other useful ex- 
hibition sentences. 

Practice material will be found in 
several later jingles. The following 
covers the lettci initially, besides levis- 
ing l between vowels, touching upon 
final y, and bringing into the limelight 
a popular word which has a tiresome 
habit of dwindling into two syllables 
instead of three. (Note that it should be 
tieatcd as a dialogue.) 

19. Really I 

u There's not a word r reely 9 
Rhyming with c mealy J ; 

Really * really 9 is 
What you should say. 

Open yoin month moie 
To say it ideally 99 
" Rccly '? 99 

“No; really : 

That is the way. 

If you practise it so, 

You will presently feci 
That your ' really 9 is redly 
Really real” 

T/iples , — Revelry, rollicking; meirily, 
warily, wearily; rippling, rambling, 
rumbling, all giving l syllabic value; 
romany, which is easy, and yeomanry, 
which is not, though it is made of the 
same sounds in different order; Inavcry 
and 1 i vali y— two difficult ones. Also sc 0 
ictary and cemetery as trisyllables (sec 
page 191). 
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Exercise 17. — See Exeicises 7 and 8, 
and do ihc same thing with 1 : run, 
running, inn, wiing, etc., and such 
phrases as "Run along home/' 

Difficult Words . — Diaw attention to 
words like "February” and "library” 
flam which the r is apt to disappear. 
In the same class mention " sccictary,” 
taking care that children do not stress 
the a; the words need a strong stiess 
on the first syllable, and no mote. 

Character . — No further comment is 
necessary, since our discussion has done 
something to draw attention to the 
letter and to lc&torc it to the position 
from which it has diopped — one 11101 e 
example, one suspects, of the kind 


of refinement, which dcilves fiom 
anaemia. 

Defective 1 is difficult, to treat. Snf- 
fercis do not ically substitute w for r m 
The trouble piobably is that they do 
not let the tongue up into the position 
necessary for vigoious action. The 
" ull a-m ra ” exercise will help in this 
respect, especially if lip lounding is 
temporarily avoided, something like a 
smile being substituted. It is not useful 
to mge dckciivcs to tiy initial r, They 
do much be Her with 1 between vowels, 
especially when the fust cncomages 
month opening, c.g. aiieuts, luuiy 
along, Other woicls: Harry, area, 
at oma, berry, heialdry. 
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VOWELS 


I T is cuiious that speech training 
geneially tends to fcatutc vowels 
at Lhc expense of consonants. The 
aigument may be that vowels colour 
speech the more, but against this theie 
is the fact that childtcn find than less 
intei csting than consonants since they 
are less vigoious and palpable, and that 
for the same reason they aie mole diffi- 
cult for the teacher to handle effec- 
tively. 

To the question, Which aie the more 
impoitant?, the answer is, Neither. 
They ate complcmentaiy. If wc com- 
pare speech with painting, we may say 
that vowels are the colour, consonants 
the line, The one supplements the 
other. As lias already been said, it is 
a mistake in speech tiaining to pay too 
long attention to one thing at a time, 
It is better to change frequently from 
consonant to vowel and vowel to con- 
sonant. Always, whatever the imme- 
diate subject, we are woildng for 
certain broad and simple tilings, and 
it is this that gives unity to out work. 

In the matter of vowels — which, of 
course, includes diphthongs — we may be 
said to be working all the time for 
shapeliness and vaiiety as against 
slovenliness and uniformity. This 
double principle is so constant that 
to mention it in the following sec- 
tions evciy time it is relevant would be 
tedious. Wc may therefoie examine it 
a little mote closely at once and have 
done, or as ncaily as may he. 


FirsL, no vowel can be called easy, 
In one district or another every vowel 
is subject to a greater 01 lesser degree 
of vaiiation fioin standard. Variation, 
especially in the matter ol btoadening, 
may be due to misapplied vigour, and 
this, however salient the effect, cannot 
be called intiinsically bad. On the 
other hand, especially as we come 
south-east, it may be due to the kind 
of limpness which uniformly narrows 
vowels and makes them unduly alike. 
This is undesirable. In towns wc shall 
frequently meet the kind of slick sloven- 
liness which elides syllables. We shall 
also meet the kind of limpness which 
allows vowels to slither into something 
like diphthongs. This is also undesii- 
able. Our most general instruction will 
be, "Open your mouth and see that 
yotu lips are not lazy.” 

A constant difficulty is that the 
difference between what we feel to be 
clcsii able and what wc feel to be 
emphatically not may be slight — and 
the slighter the diffidence the more 
difficult it is to remedy, This is why 
average town speech is much more 
tricky to handle than a vigorously 
broad dialect. One thing that helps us 
is that all vowels ate sustainable, and 
wc shall make use of this fact to give 
children the opportunity of listening 
to eveiy vowel they make, and some 
of the possible variations. In other 
wouls, we shall sustain every vowel on 
tunes. 
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Finally, how shall we decide what 
wc aim at in each vowel, and what wc 
are to attempt to eliminate? What will 
be our criterion? The answer is, and 
must be, our personal taste, which we 
shall be at pains to make as informed 
and unprejudiced as we can. 

As teachers, we shall cultivate the 
habit of listening to speech with dis- 
ci iminalion, especially and most criti- 
cally to our own. We shall decide what 
wc think good in gcncinl and in detail, 
and work steadily lor that. We cannot 
do more. 

Letteiis: u(p), o(nc) f (en)ow(gli). 

Symbol: a 

The claims of long oo to be taken 
first of our new group, in distiicLa where 
it gives no trouble, have already been 
mentioned. There is also something to 
be said for a. It is not very interest- 
ing, and in some Midland and Northern 
districts is almost a foreign sound, its 
place being taken by short uo (except, 
curiously, in " put M in the golf sense). 
But it is not difficult to teach, and it 
is useful for attaching to other vowels 
in preparation for diplithongization. 

Exhibition . — Refer hack to "Mother 
Luck's Duck ” (7), and ask what vowel 
is prominent in the first two lines . 

Then revive "Onions” (18). An 
expeiimcnt in observation, "How 
many times docs a real a conic in the 
woid 'onions'? . . . Twice? Is the 
second one really the same as the first? 
Do we quite say Tuiyuns'?” The 
children will agree that the second 
vowel is less definite than the first — 
their first intioductioti to neutral 
though this is not worth mentioning 
yet. 

Finally, introduce this market cry, 
which is useful in that it makes 00 


substitution sound comical, and revises 
/) and l clleetivcly, 

20. Plump Plums 

Plums! 

Plums 1 

Fine iipc plump plums! 

Fine upc plump plums! 

Plump plums, 

Plump plums! 

Yellow plums, 

Purple plums, 

Fine upc plump pm pic pltnm 

Plums! 

Mention that some people in sonic 
parts tend to say something like 
" plamp plains,” which sounds mincing, 
while in others they go in foi “ ploomp 
plooms,” which sounds grumpy. In 
some places o(n) is substituted in cer- 
tain words, especially ” wan ” as in 
14 wandei " for " one,” 

Have mirrors used to establish the 
differences: u is like short a as far as 
month opening goes, but for a we 
spread the lips. To change from short 
00 to u wc open the mouth a little more 
and let the lips go. 

Definition .—^ The vowel in ti(p) is a 
half-way kind ol vowel. The mouth is 
moderately open, the lips are normally 
slack, and the tongue is at lest, the 
tip touching the lower front teeth as 
usual. 

Specimens , — Let children collect tr 
words: cup, cut, cunning, country, 
woiulei, and make exhibition sentences. 

Sustaining is not specially useful, as 
the sound is too in determinate and 
colourless, but it may be briefly tiicd. 

Altai nation.- — Look— luck-lock; one- 
wan(dci); tick-tock -crick, tick-tuck— 
tot k. 

Specimen contrast sentence. Of the 
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two children one looked losy and one 
wail. 

Triples . — Revive such eailicr ex- 
amples as involve our vowel, c.g. won- 
derful, and add utteily, Uppingham, 
one of you, none of you. 

Note the curious and widespread 
habit of saying "jest" for "just," a 
change which occuis in no similar 
word. Alternate rust-rest, and the 
reverse; then just-jest. 

Letters: ee , ci } ic } ea. Symdol: i: 

This is a more interesting vowel 
because it is more determinate. It is not 
difficult to teach, larely giving trouble 
except (fl) that before l H- a consonant 
it is apt to slacken into i (see page 20 6), 
and (i) that in some town areas it 
slackens into a diphthong something 
like u( p) + ee — a poor effect. This is 
die result of lack of the tension which 
is ees marked characteristic. 

Preparation. — Recall attention to 
short i by revising one or other of 
jingles 8, 9, 10. Ask the childien to 
sustain i and then harden and shaipen 
it, spreading the lips briskly. What 
sound does that make? Which is the 
more exciting : i or ee'} 

Exhibition .■ — Wliat back jingles 
bring in the new sound markedly? 
" Cheap Peaches 11 (15) will probably be 
first choice, with "Tea for Two" (16) 
and "Really I " (19) as runners-up. 

Introduce the following, which shows 
A in " some," and compare the i of 
the unaccented last syllable of " coflee 11 
with the real ee for "tea," 

21. Lemonade 

Father’s keen on coffee, 
Mother's keen on tea, 

But always if I have the choice 
It’s lemonade for me. 


Some are keen on coffee , 

Some are keen on tea , 

But always fizzy lemonade 
For me, me, me: 

Lemonade for breakfast , 
Lemonade for tea — 

1 ahvays like it lemonade 
For me, me, me. 

Waltei de la Mare's " The Cup- 
boaid" shows oui vowel maikedly. 

Words and Sentences . — Collect speci- 
men words as usual. (This, because it 
should be done with every vowel, will 
not be mentioned again.) 

Sustain as usual on a tune. (This, for 
the same reason, will in future be taken 
for gi anted.) 

Triples. — Easily, easier (with the r 
properly used for connection), and 
feelingly, which is difficult. 

Alternations. — ce—u( p) to theExeicise 
13 tune, with h and ch as the introduc- 
tory consonants for additional, thus 
preparing roughly for " ear " diph- 
thongs. I11 this connection the follow- 
ing permanent exei rises may also be 
intioduced: 

Exeicise 17 .— Alternate ee-n(p) to the 
first two lines of "Pop Goes the 
Weasel," which gives the right con- 
trasted strength and length to diph- 
thongal pairs of this kind : 

I d : - : m 1 r : - : f | in : - : s ( d : : | 
ee n ee u ee U ee 

A * H _ /\ *. 

|d:-:m|r:-:r| 111 : - : d 1 . |) 
ee u ee u ee u 

y A A h _ A > 

Exercise r8 .—! The same thing le- 
duced to speech, which looks a little 
abstruse on paper but is nor in prac- 
tice: 

\ cc ; - : - 1 - i u : cc \ - : - 1 - : n : 

I cc : - : - 1 — : /# : cc n : ! 1 : ; 
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These expci iments will lead natuially 
Lo description on these lines: 

Definition. — ec is our keenest vowel. 
It is narrow and sharp and tense, The 
lips aic stretched in a smile. The teeth 
arc not far apart. The tongue feels 
brisk, and is rather high and Tint, wirh 
the tip touching tlie lowci front teeth 
near their top — higher than usual. 

Diphthougization. — The tendency to 
slacken " tea 11 into tAi will probably 
have d is appealed under attention. If 
not, the tiick should be stigmatized, 
and practice given in sustaining a very 
tense ce. No physical difficulty is in- 
volved: it is only a slack habit. 

Leiti-iis: c(nd), (br)ea(d), (s)ay(s). 

Symbol: e 

This vowel langcs fiom the close ay 
diphthong, almost ce, heard in Scot- 
land and in slightly less acute form in 
Devon, neither of which offends, to 
something like shorL a in some Mid- 
land and Nouhein districts, which is 
distinctly staitling though in no way 
slovenly. 

Exhibition. — Refci back to “Anem- 
one” (3) and discuss the sound, bring- 
ing out the point that it is biigln, but 
not keen like cc — a rather gentle kind 
of vowel, liefer also to "Lemonade” 
(21). Then introduce this diamatic 
monologue which, besides showing the 
vowel and lcvising initial t and final d , 
gives a fine opening to the emphatic 
turners of “Ted” into “Tad 

22. Sleepy Ted 

Ted! Ted , 

Do gel to bed, 

Don't settle theic again, 

Nursing your head. 

You said you were going 
Not long after seven — 


Just look at the cluck: 

Nearly ten Lo eleven! 

Ted! Ted, 

Your eyes arc so red, 

Do gel to bed with you, Ted . 

Ted! 

(Thde he is, snoring again, What a 
boy! TED!) 

! Triples . — Revive enemy, anything. 
Then add any men, many men, meirily, 
eldeily, and feathery if th is sale. 

Alternate c — zi(p) to the Excuise 13 
tune, with / and th as intioductoiy con- 
sonants to additional; also to Excicises 
17 and 18 (preparing for "air” diph- 
thongs); also c and i, with m and n as 
intioductoiics in Excicisc 13 (preparing 
for ay diphthong wools). Also, if ncccs- 
saiy, alternate c and short a, and add 
such paiis as: had beds; red radishes; 
Teddy Tadpole. 

Definition, — Like u(p), c is a half-way 
vowel, but the lips arc more spread. 
The tongue is flat and faiily high, but 
not so high as for cc. 

Broadening. — If this is not all cad y 
settled, peisist in alternating short a 
and e, with the mouth rather exag- 
gciatedly open Tor a. The gicat thing 
is to get the difference perceived. 

Lli'ilu: a(t). Symbol: ee 
This sound is less important in itself 
than as a ground for comparison with 
ah. I11 view of the frequent connection 
of shoit a with internal and final l it 
iv ill he a good plan to go on to that 
next, follow it with short o, and then 
[iass to ah as oui next vowel of primary 
importance. 

In some districts there is a tendency 
to flatten short a into something like 
fi(p). Else vvhei e it bioadens into almost 
an ah, and in some town areas, es- 
pecially among gills, it sulleis “ refine- 
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nient ” into e (" Fency thetl*'). But none 
of these faults is difficult to treat, and 
the last usually yields to good-tem- 
pered mockery. 

Introduction. — Ask for the piomi- 
nent vowel in the following jingle, 
which also revises k: 

23, Handy Andy 

Handy Andy has an axe 

IV kick Handy Andy uses , 

Giving cracks and smacks and whacks 

To any trees he chooses. 

Sturdy oaks and ehns and ashes — 

Hot a one but cracks and crashes: 
None can stand the hacks and cracks 
Of Handy Andy f s axe. 

Triples . — Happily, family. 

After this and a little sustaining, the 
usual word collections, and alternation 
of fl-e, and-end, had-head, in that 
older and leversc, description will be 
easy; 

Definition. — "If you make the vowel 
of 'end' and then open the mouth 
about a quarter of an inch more, you 
get the vowel of 'at.' The Ups aie not 
really spread, but they aie tenser than 
in u(p). The tongue is still fairly high, 
as for tf(nd)/ J 

Next follow with this jingle, which 
also fea tines n: 

24, Anne ^nd D iana 

Anne and Diana 
Are out in the rain . 

Anne and Diana 
Have come m again. 

Says Anne to Diana, 
a That’s quite the best plan A 
“I think so too,” 

Says Diana to Anne . 


They always agree 
If they possibly can: 

Tivo sensible people, 

Diana and Anne. 

This provides opportunity for a 
vigorous leturn to the two following 
faults, in districts where they flourish; 

Glottal Stopping. — Note if there is 
any tendency to chop the beginning of 
words beginning with a vowel, es- 
pecially l< Anne ” within the phrase, If 
so, take the phrase " With Anne and 
Diana/ 1 and persist until the choppers 
give way and say it like a single smooth 
word. Follow this with “ Here aie Anne 
and Diana,” thus adding normal liaison 
of final t before a vowel. 

Intrusive i\ — Note if theic is any 
tendency towards " Dianar and Anne.” 
If so, practise slow, smooth alternation 
of w(p)-a(nd)-iw*, pointing out that it is 
perfectly easy to pass from one to the 
other without indulging in either a 
throat hiccup or a flick of the tongue. 
From this pass to " Diana and Anne,” 
markedly sustaining the last letter of 
the first word to the value of u(p). Add 
“Heic are Diana and Anne,” and 
“ The idea of its being haid to say 
1 Diana and Anne 1 is absurd, isn’t it? ” 
Further Alternation. — Well sus- 
tained : fl(t)-o(n)-flfly, a-o-aw\ also and- 
on-always. 

Also combat chopping by using these 
triples, insisting on the whole octave 
flowing clown like one long smooth 
woid. Amberly, Amazon, affable, the 
second syllables of which should be 
kept spacious. “Appetite” gives lively 
lip work, and “ Adela ” works the 
tongue briskly and gives intrusive 1 a 
chance to show if it still has any life in 
it. 

Persist in exercises of this kind in 
consecutive kvssons until intrusive r is 
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slain and the glottal sLop is used only 
a9 an emotional effect (e.g, " It is 'awful. 

I 'absolutely forbid you to think of it "). 

Letters : o(n), (wh)«(t), (c)rm(gh). 

Symbol- o 

After short a and final and internal 
t , as has been suggested, pass to this 
vowel, which is neither veiy intcicsting 
nor troublesome. 

Occasionally one meets the sounds in- 
sufficiently rounded, so that it sounds 
lather like ah — a poor effect which is 
easy to cure by stressing the lip element 
and practising alternation with aw. 

Introduction . — The following market 
call gives the vowel a good showing, 
recapitulates several vowels upon which 
we have already worked, notably the c 
of " yellow/ ” and gives us opportunity 
to note for future use the quality of 
long oo and oh q- I. 

25. Oranges I 

Oranges, oranges 
Yellow as gold! 

All of them juicy , 

None of them old . 

No need to feel p cm~ 

You'll see if you perl 'em. 
Oranges, oranges. 

Yellow as gold! 

Oranges / 

A point of mtercst, which will draw 
confirmation from the cinema, is that 
Americans and Canadians virtually do 
not use short o, substituting a slightly 
prolonged azv in such words as song, 
long, wiong — a rather lich, pleasing 
effect. This tendency is also frequent in 
Scotland. 

Alternation of <7(t)-o(n)-fi-o will lead 
to this desciiption: 


Definition. — fl you make the vowel 
of " ail,” and then lomul the lips a 
little and slightly drop the tongue, yon 
lime the vowel of If you cany 

die 1 minding and tongue-dropping still 
fat thcr, you get azv. 

F urthn Alin nations* — fl(i)-f)(n)-fiw, 
a^o-aw, slow and well sustained. Also: 
Hand on all of them. Can Tom walk 
on? 

Pass on to exhibit the vowel again 
while practising w and inspecting final 
t closely. This story jingle should he 
acted by a narrator and two speakers: 

26 . Whatnot 

There was once a little old lady who 
had an old-fashioned whatnot in one 
corner of her parlour, and she thought 
she would like another in the other 
corner to match . What she forgot was 
that whatnots are not what is called 
fashionable nowadays, so that she was 
)nost surprised when she went to the 
furniture shop and spoke to the young 
man who kept it. This is how their 
conversation went: 

"Have you got a whatnot ? ” 

"A whatnot?* 3 
"A whatnot. 

I want a little whatnot 
With a mirror on the top ” 

" I haven't got a whatnot/ 3 
" Not a whatnot? 33 
" Not a whatnot. 

Whatnot's not what l go m for: 
This is not a whatnot shop/' 

Lliteiis: ah, a, (l)flu(gh). Symbol- a: 

fn itself the full ah gives little 
trouble. The only ical difficulty about 
it, as we shall see picscntly, is chat it is 
by way of being a cause of bitter com- 
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plaint in some paits of the North and 
Midlands. In aider to avoid getting 
mixed lip in this until one is ready for 
it, it is as well to avoid a jingle for the 
moment. Simply make the sound, and 
inquire why singers enjoy it so much. 
(Because it causes maximum opening of 
the mou th and gives a fine free feeling 
to the tlnoat. It is generally regarded 
as the most vocal of vowels.) 

From this go straight on to the 
alternation of ah-i (in preparation for 
I diphthong). Experiments may also 
be tried with ah-aw to show increase 
of lip rounding, ah-o(n) to show the 
slight but lein ark ably opciative altera- 
tion in the tongue position, and ah~ 
nfp) to show the general slackening 
which takes place for the second vowel. 
These comparisons will end naturally 
in description: 

Definition, —Ah is the widest open 
and fullest of our vowels. That is why 
singers like it so much. The mouth is 
opened to its comfortable widest, the 
tongue is well down, with the tip 
touching in front as usual, and the lips 
are a little smiling, though not so 
stretched as for tf(t). 

We may now approach the debat- 
able ground in districts where the dis- 
cussion will be relevant: " In some parts 
of the country practically everyone 
says 'pass, glass, class, dance, France/ 
and so on, with the short a. In other 
parts practically everyone says those 
words with an ah , like this (here 
exemplify). f ' Which way do most 
people say those words in this part of 
the country? ” Discussion follows. 

"Now here is the funny thing: the 
people who say ah don’t at all object to 
the people who use the short a 7 but the 
people who use short a are apt to get 
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vciy hot about those who say ah — 

' dance, class/ and so on. They seem 
to think that they aie pmting it on, 
and being lahdidnh. They are not. It 
is merely the custom of their part of the 
conn try. After all, the people who say 
‘ pass 1 and ' glass 1 and so 011 with a 
short a use ah in such words as 'farm, 
cart, calm/ and plenty of other words, 
without the slightest feeling of lahdi* 
dah. 

" Which are we to use? Which is the 
better? There is no better about it 
The only thing to be said is that the ah 
is neaier what is called standard 
English, and it is a finer sound to sing 
than short a . 

“ So now let us forget all about lahdi* 
dali and compare the two vowels to sec 
how they are different. Say ah-a{\)~ 
ah-a . What difference do you feel? ” 
The answer will he that both vowels 
have the mouth well open, and that 
when we change from ah to rt(t) the 
lips stretch a little more towards a 
smile, and the tongue becomes slightly 
more tense ; all of which is plainly 
visible in the mirror. 

T riples. — Heartily, afterwards. 

Practice material may now be safely 
used. The first jingle is full of woids 
for which the dictionary gives ah } 
while the second contrasts usage: 

27. Lathering Father 

" What’s lather like?" 

I asked my father . 

He lathered my chin 
To let me see . 

(Pd really rather 
Lather Father 

Than have Father 
Lather me!) 
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28. Light the Gar 

Most I oik call a Ms? a loss, 

But some say gross and some say 
gross; 

Some say doss a) id some say class, 

But few say “ Light the gas” 

You may choose which way you will: 

Gross or grdssj they both will pass, 
So will class or class (but still, 

1 don't like “Light the gas”). 

Lexiers; (^ooj (d)o, (thrjong/i, (n)c 7 &. 

Symbol: u: 

Introduction.- — Refer back to iv, ask- 
ing the children to put their mouths as 
if they were going to say w and then 
make a vowel o£ it instead: a long 00. 
Ask them to do it again, with their 
mind 011 the tongue tip. In the w posi- 
tion they will notice that the tongue is 
rather tucked away with the tip touch- 
ing Lhc fiont wall of the mourh under- 
neath the lower front teeth. When they 
make the vowel, do they feel the tongue 
tip change at all? Do they find it go so 
far down that it even withdraws a little 
from the fiont wall? If so, good: that 
is a really long 00. 

Or do they, on the other hand, feel 
the tongue come up almost as if saying 
x? If so, we are in that laige area, which 
extends over a gicat pait of west Scot- 
land, south-west England, and the 
1101th of Ireland, where long 00 is raiely 
normally used, the whistling 00 being 
substituted. This is a pleasant sound, 
but entiiely foielgn, being equivalent to 
the vowel in French “pure” etc. 

This is curiously difficult to elimi- 
nate, since those who do it seem in- 
stinctively to laisc the tongue tip as 
they round the lips, Ask them to put 
the tongue tip as low down as it will 
go, while they mund the lips without 


breathing out. Next, when they have 
got this idea, ask them to blow out 
gently without allowing the tongue to 
move, Next add voice, and afterwards, 
when this is safe, let them try prolong- 
ing " too-do," etc. This takes time, but 
the required result can be obtained. 
Everything depends upon the tongue 
Lip being kept low. 

Definition. — The 00 in "too" is our 
roundest and closest vowel. The teeth 
arc not far apart, the lips arc rounded 
as if for whistling, and the lip of the 
tongue is kept veiy low indeed. That 
is important. 

Exhibition. — The first jingle asks for 
slow speaking, and revises h\ 

29. Wno? 

" Who? i} hoots the Ozvl 
The long night through, 

“ Who? ” 

As if what he meant zoos 
“ Who are you , 

Who? 

Who goes there 
In the silvery night, 

Walking alone 
In the moon's pale light? 

Who? 

The next refers hack to d, and final 
y. Note should he taken in passing of 
liow the word "duty M is spoken. 

30. Broody Judy 

Judy, Judy , 

Don J t go broody , 

Do your duty , lay on egg . 

You're so moody, 

Bloody Judy! 

Do pi ay listen when I beg : 

Judy, Judy, 

Don't go broody, 

Do yarn duty, fay an egg 
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{Oh, you bloody Judy! 

What shall I do with you? 

Such a broody old hen I 
never did see.) 

The tliiid should be taken as a 
dialogue between the cow and the child. 
It incidentally pays much attention to 
final l, and for that reason it may well 
be left over until we return to that con- 
sonant later. 

31. Doleful Bluebell 

“Moo . . . Moo . . ” 

What a to-do! 

Really, Bluebell, 

What's bothering you? 

“Moo . . . Moo . . .” 

Drop it now, do! 

Why can J t you say 
What is worrying you? 

But Bluebell is hopeless 
At taking suggestions, 

And all she can manage 
In answer to questions 
Is “Moo . . . Moo . . ” 
What a to-do! 

Bluebell , it's useless 
My staying with you. 

“ Moo " 

Alternat ions may be practised between 
00 and practically any other vowel. 
Special attention should be paid to 
oo-w(p) in preparation for the diph- 
thongization of such words as " poor.” 

Provided that the teeth are kept as 
far apart as the sound allows, 00 is the 
finest of all vowels for the sustaining 
of tunes, making the best possible cor- 
rective for haish tone, and also doing 
much to encourage high resonance, 

New, Dew, View, etc, 

Even with speakers whose long 00 
is normal, words of this class are often 


extiemely tioublesome. There is a dif- 
ference of opinion as to precisely how 
they should be spoken, some holding 
that they should be pronounced nyoo, 
dyoo, vyoo, etc. (Daniel Jones gives 
nju:, dju: 9 vjur, etc.), others pi eferring 
nioo, dioo, vioo. There is nothing 
against the latter, unless the i is um 
duly piolonged, which produces a 
peculiarly thin and mean effect. 

A handy means of getting a suitable 
effect is to imagine someone asking a 
number of people one after anothei : 
“D'yon think so? D'you? D'you? 
D’you? D'you?” with the “you” 
rather emphatic and prolonged. Let 
tills be done a number of times before 
revealing the fact that this is what we 
want for “ dew. 1 ’ Then practise dyoo, 
nyoo, fyoo, vyoo, tyoon, etc., always 
with the vowel rather prolonged. In 
“ tune ” etc. note that we do not want 
" chune any more than we want 
“Jew” for “dew” 

Practice sentences: “I like old songs, 
but I like a few new tunes too, don't 
you? ” 

Letters: (t)oo(k), (p)u(t). Symbol: u 

This is perfectly easy in most dis- 
tricts, blit one occasionally meets it un- 
lounded (“luck” for “look”). Else- 
wheie the opposite is characteristic, 
“look” lhyming with “spook” This 
is salient but not obnoxious, although 
the lewk-liewk valiant certainly is. 

Being indeterminate, the required 
vowel is difficult to secure in districts 
wheie it is in short supply. One can 
only tiy till one gets something like it, 
and then confirm by practising alterna- 
tions. Begin without voice, by breath- 
ing tf(p) and then without break chang- 
ing to long 00. That gives 11s the two 
extremes. The next thing is to estab- 
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lish a sound between the two. With a 
view to escaping fiom association, begin 
\vitli such nonsense words as these, all 
with the vowel long enough to observe: 
vuii-vd&n-vobn; trub-troob-ti oob; and 
then go on to luck-look-loot; nun-nook- 
noon; slum-shook-shoot; £un-fnot-fool. 
Note the tendency in some districts to 
use short of) in “ food/ 1 and practise 
fun- foot-food. Also make use of the 
variance in standard English between 
room and room to practise run-look- 
lude; rum-rooin-rodm. The same 
variants occur in “broom,” 

Definition . — To produce short oo, 
make u(p) and then lound the lips 
fairly, especially the lower lip. Too 
much rounding makes long oo 
Practice . — Try the sentence: “It is 
odd that though we say spook, we don’t 
say cook, look, book, and so on: we 
cook, look, look, nook, and shook.” 

The same oddity is stated in this 
jingle: 

32. By Hook on by Crook 
Since s-p-doublc-o-k is “ spook” 

You’d think t-double-o-k was “ look," 
But no } it’s “ took 
Which rhymes with book , 

By hook or by crook , 

Cook , nook , looky rooky 
And brook and shook. 

Le tiers ; et, (h)ttir(d), ur y 1 r. 

Symbol: 0: 

This sound, a modem result of the 
suppression of r when final or followed 
by a consonant, is difficult to handle 
where it is moie or less burred, but it 
must be given as much attention as it 
needs, since an excessive burr, especially 
of final cr y is enough to discolour the 
whole speech effect. In this connection 


er should be studied in close connection 
with neutral c, with which this chapter 
ends 

33. Absurd 

If you heard 
TJi at a bird 
Ilad occurred 
With fur 
As well as a beak, 

You’d observe j 
“My woid! 

What a bud! 

That is surely unique , 11 
Unless you demwred, 

“A bird 
Gone furred ? 

Absurd! Jl 

Point out that cr is easy enough to 
hear and recognize, but less easy to 
define and to sustain. It varies widely 
fioin distiict to district, the pleasant 
word “fern” ranging from the blight 
" fairm 11 of vScotland to some very 
gloomy “ funis 11 elsewhere. 

Alternation , — Try fun-fern, with the 
first vowel slightly and the second con- 
siderably lengthened. The difference 
of sound is great, yet the change of 
physical sensation and position is not 
much. What is it, chiefly? 

Definition . — The sound cr has grown 
up since English people began to neg- 
lect r as a consonant, Er is like u(p), 
except that the lowei lip cups itself a 
little, and the tongue is faintly tense. 

Practice . — Sustain heard, bird, sii, 
etc, and have the ers piolonged in 
"Look at the third word fust. 17 

Triples. — Mu 1 muring, couiteous, 
fuuiituie. 

Another jingle calls for quiet saying 
with long ers to suggest more than is 
said. The first and last rolled r\s should 


be voiceless, if possible: 
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34. Brevity 

“Nice bird!” 

Kit purredj 
“Prrrrr. , , " 

Must have heard: 

Exit bird — 

Brrr! 

“ Smart bird! ” 

Kit purredj 
u Prrrrrrr . . . , w 
(She's asleep.) 

Letter: The neutial sound in vaiious 
spellings. Symbol: a 

This does not call for piactice, but it 
is worth notice as one of die curiosities 
of English, and on account of its im- 
pel tzince in the treatment of final er. 

Mention that French, Italian, and 
various other languages normally stress 
all syllables more or less equally, so 
that none becomes unimportant. Eng- 
lish is not: like that. We stress our main 
syllables so markedly that secondary 
syllables tend to become unimportant: 
their vowels lose character and are re- 
placed by what is called the neutral, or 
neutral e. (This, except in excess, is not 


to be opposed: it is an essential pait of 
English.) 

Speak the word " accommodate M 
with four full vowels. Is that natural? 
No: we give face value to the second 
and fourth vowels, letting the other 
two dwindle to neutral, In the same 
way conduct (noun) has a full vowel in 
the first syllable, whereas conduct , 
shifting the stress, neutralizes the o. 
Compare contents (noun) with con- 
tented, and let the children collect other 
examples, noting that this is another 
reason why English spelling is a faulty 
guide to pronunciation, and vice versa. 

Final er. — Mention that many 
speakeis use the neutral in place of final 
er. But not all: there are variations. 
Exemplify these, in none of which is r 
a consonant : buttah, butter (with true 
er), butter (with a throw-away neutral), 
and buttur (heavily burred). Which do 
they like best? Discuss the last, the 
burr. How is it made in its extreme 
form? By curling up the tongue so 
that the tip is in mid air in mid mouth 
— an extraordinary position and a 
clumsy sound. 

Leave the real practice to he done in 
connection with internal t (page 204). 
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DIFFICULT CONSONANTS 


Letter: t/i(in). Symrol: 0 
</i(en). 8 

W HETHER these arc among 
the easiest or most difficult 
to sound depends entirely 
upon distiict and class. With moder- 
ately good speakers they are genet ally 
tight: with poor speakers they are often 
not. Introduce them by discussing how 
they arc formed, eliciting the opinion 
that they arc really extiemely easy to 
make. 

Definition . — To make the first sound 
ot " thin " we put out the tip of the 
tongue between the teeth, which touch 
it above and below. We then bicathe. 
For i/i(cn) we do the same, and buzz, 

Go on to point out that this is a 
peculiarly English consonant. The idea 
of putting out the tongue is so strange 
to most foreigners that they do not 
realize that we do it. They fail to “ sec ” 
the consonant. Consequently, they fail 
to think it, and to make it. Instead 
they substitute what sounds to them 
the nearest thing, and say “ sin ” for 
"thin," " zis ” for "this" " wizout ” 
for " without,” “ wiz ” for 11 with,” and 
so on. When the matter is explained 
to them they can usually make the 
sound, blit the position is so strange to 
rhein that their tongues struggle to re- 
treat, and they find the correct habit 
difficult to acquire because, though easy 
enough, the consonant continues to 
seem excessively foreign. 


Film negroes, the children will 
remember, substitute t and d: " tink” 
for " think/’ "dis and dat” for "this 
and that,” “de” with neutral c (not 
dee) for " the ” before a consonant, 
" wid ” for " with,” etc. 

So much may he discussed as a 
matter of common interest with any 
class, but what follows need he taken 
only where it has point: 

"Very small English clulilicn some- 
times seem to have the same difficulty, 
and substitute t and d like comic 
ncgiocs in films. Otherwise they go in 
for f and v, especially v, talking about 
fahver and tntivver, and making 
' nothing ' lhyme with ' muffin —unless 
they go so far as to say ' miflink,’ 
like the famous comedian who used 
to ask: ‘What’s the use of any- 
fink? Why, miflink I ' Not many use f 
and v at the beginning of words, but 
some do: ‘What you fink of vat?' 
— and thcie’s nothing move they con 
do I 

“ Most people of any sort of educa- 
tion drop that kind of baby talk as they 
grow older. Perhaps they realize that 
most people look upon it as something 
that simply won’t do; although most 
unlikely people, who would never 
(beam of calling for their 'muvver,' 
have a way of sticking to ' wivout.’ Per- 
haps the false sound is over so quickly 
that they don’t notice. But other people 
do.” Whether the question is then put, 
" Do you know anyone who tlocs that 
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kind of thing? " must be left to per- 
sonal discietion. 

Practice, — Since no difficulty is in- 
volved but habit — the greatest difficulty 
of all — there is nothing to do but have 
the sound made, looked at, prolonged, 
and discussed — anything to get it 
clearly into consciousness. Collecting 
words and making exhibition sentences 
is all the moie useful because the 
material is the children's own. Voiced 
th may even be inspected while being 
sustained on tunes — a curious sensation. 

The two following jingles have the 
advantage of a mild puzzle element. 
Ditheis, of course, is the old pony, and 
Smithcrs the crop-tailed terrier. 

35. This and That 

This is this 
And that is that, 

If this is where 
You chance to be, 

But that is this 
And this is that 
If seen from over 
There, You see? 

This or that — 

The ruord depends 

Entirely on 

Your choice of ends: 

This or that , 

That or this. 

36. Legs and Tails 

Father and Mother 
And sister and brother , 

Led by old Dithers 
And followed by Smitheis, 

Going to market 
To market a calf ; 

Full twenty legs 
Among them they muster, 

Full twenty legs 

And trvo tails and a half: 


That is of couise 
Counting Father and Mothci } 

The children, the others , 

And Blithers the calf . 

(What aie the two 
With the two tails between 
them, 

And then zvhat's the one 
With no more than a half?) 

Note that th after n seems to trouble 
some people, hence the wretched 
" munce " for " months and that th 
seems to rob ng before it, hence the fre- 
quency of 11 lenth " and “ strentli " for 
" length " and " strength/ 1 by no means 
only among incompetent speakers. 

T, Internal and Final 

The tendency to use a glottal stop 
instead of t in all but the initial posi- 
tion is widespread among English 
children of the socially poorer kind, 
and occasionally it spreads like a kind 
of don't-care affectation among the 
more fortunate. In Scotland the usage 
rises much higher in the social scale. 
This is, of course, purely a matter of 
habit. Few even of the smallest cliil- 
dien find any difficulty in raising the 
tongue tip to initial t, and there is no 
additional problem about non-initial t 
except custom, which, as we have 
alieady seen, can be extraordinarily 
tenacious. 

In classes where the difficulty occurs 
at the most only sporadically, the new 
jingle material may follow earlier t 
work without special preparation, and 
be used for the various revisions which 
it provides. But where glottal stopping 
is frequent, frontal attack will be neces- 
sary. In the couise of discussion of the 
difficulty, reference may be made to 
metropolitan newspaper boys, whose 
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rttalization is sometimes so intricate 
to remind the listener of the famous 
) ttentot click, and to need careful 
icticc to reproduce, even at half- 
:ed. 

After preparing the giound hy talk, 
cr back to initial t and cause it to be 
Id so that the tongue position may 
revisualized, Ileic aic the positions : 

11 me. No doubf. GcJ/ing. Impress 
e fact that for t, whatever the posi- 
•n, the tip must get up. 

Practice and Test Material. — The 
xt jingle, a vciy simple one, piovides 
cidcntnl opportunity to inspect four 
nple vowels and the woul "one.” 
lint out that final t occuis eight limes, 
d Jet a few children lead it out while 
hcis give them a tick for each well- 
adc one. 

37. Postman's Knock 

Ratta tat! 

What is that? 

Three fat lettas 
On ihc muC; 

One far Pctci, 

One for Pat, 

One for me. 

And that is that . 

Next, after appropriate exhibition 
atciial has been invented, let them 
>tcn for internal t, which comes four 
mes including ihc title, and mark in 
le same way, allowing nothing for the 
irt of exaggeration which u posfman " 
apt to stimulate. (It is difficult not to 
ly " poceman/' " toce ” for " toast,” 
c., but it can he done.) Next practise 
trig-stopping the t in <f postman 11 and 
ralla." (Leave “ letters n and 11 Peter ” 
ir the moment.) 

The next ic vises final y extensively 
ncl gives ample chance foi internal l to 


go wrong if it is still weak, in which 
case more long-stopping piacticc will he 
needed. Including the title, it occurs 1 1 
times, in addition to 5 finals: 

38. Kim 

Kitty, you are pretty, 

Very pretty, that l ozvn, 

Put what a pity , pi city Kitty, 

Not to leave the birds alone! 

What a pity, 

Pretty Kitty! 

Leave the pi city birds alone. 

The next two jingles arc designed far 
use in connection with final cr (page 
202) in such words as "mutter” which 
seem to provide the maximum incentive 
to glottal substitution. If the cr is still 
unsatisfactory, encouiage slightly 
greater mouth opening for it. This one 
exhibits short a\ 

39. Tiie Rat That Was 

When the cal met the rat, 

The latter was falter, 

Alas for ihc rat 

Thai cat zvas a ratter! 

Now, to finish the tale 

Without mincing rite matter. 
There isn't a rat 
And the cat is the fuller . 

Resides internal and Iinal J, tins con- 
centimes strongly, in contrast to the 
last, upon thin vowels i and e.' 

40. A Matter of Taste 

Marmalade is better bitter 
If you like the taste of it; 

Even if your taste is szvcctei 
You will still of course admit 
Marmalade is better hitler 
If you hhe the taste of it. 
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L , Final and with a Consonant 
(“Dark” l Symbol: I) 

This has already been fairly fully 
picpared for, but it may yet need much 
patient work, since, finally and still 
more in combination with a consonant, 
l gives rise to what is probably the most 
widespread kind of speech clumsiness. 

Introduction . — After referring back 
to l initial ancl internal between vowels, 
let the children sustain it and note how 
light and pure ii is. Then let them 
alternate 1-d-l-l without voice and 
with only light breath, They will notice 
that 1 causes the body of the tongue, 
especially the back, to descend a little. 
They will probably also say that the 
tongue gets " thicker ” — a good descrip- 
tion of sensation. They may also 
observe that the actual note of the 
breath becomes lower in pitch as they 
change from 1 to l If this is exag- 
gerated, the effect is thick and ugly, and 
— though this should not be mentioned 
unless necessary — the tip of the tongue 
eventually comes down from the teeth 
ridge. This results in a perverted 1, 
which is not a consonant at all but an 
impure guttural vowel allied to shoit oo 
or even aw . 

The following easy jingle provides re- 
vision for final / and also introduces 
“little/ 1 the commonest of all H catch- 
words : 

41. The Odd Bell 
Ding dong bell! 

Ding dong bell! 

1 never heard a better little 
Ding-dong bell. 

Bell dong ding! 

Bell dong ding! 

Noiv it’s ringing back to front . 

What a curious tiling! 


Dong bell ding! 

Dong ding bell ! 

Now l can’t think what ids up to. 
Well , well } well! 

ee + Id. — The word u field ” often 
needs inspection, for even when the l is 
not actually debased it is apt to be ugly 
and to cause the ee to change to i. If 
necessaiy, have both ce and 1 sustained 
for inspection, and alternate field-filled 
for comparison. 

4 ' i . Cornfields 

In April, in Apiil 
When meadows are green, 

A field filled with corn 
Is a sight to be seen. 

But no sight more lovely 
The whole world can hold 
Than a field filled with corn 
In a ilpple of gold . 

For further 4 d material see jingles 53 
and 54. 

p + l, b + l . — Of all consonants 
these seem to exert the worst influence 
upon l following, especially when they 
aie preceded by m. This market cry 
and the jingle following feature these 
difficulties intensively: 

43. Ripe Apples I 

Fine ripe apples , 

Ripe apples , 

Ripe apples! 

Apples ripe, 

Apples ripe, 

Fine ripe apples ! 

Let childien collect - pie words, to 
which a final consonant should be 
added, and read out lists. (- mpl - woids 
should he left for the moment.) Apples, 
dappled, ripples, tippled, toppled, 
couples. 
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Smiilaily, but not -mbU yet: 
rabble, rubble, Kibble, hobble, dabbled, 
dibbled, doubled, troubled, pebbles. 

Next, while we arc about it, it is 
worth while to deal with other com- 
binations, allotting dideient ones to 
difleient gioups to deal with: 

-A/-: tickles, tackles, etc. 

- g k wiigglcs, stiuggles, etc. 
tinkled, rankled, etc 
-ngl-: tingled, tangled, etc. 

-dl< muddles, fiddled, etc. 

i allies, muffled, etc. 

- vl : levelled, shovelled, etc. 

panelled, tunnelled, etc. 

-si: bristles, tussled, etc. 
zU: drizzled, nozzles, etc. 

-il< little, boule, cattle, etc. 

-//- is purposely kept until last, 
because the gioup contains several com- 
mon woids, notably "little" and 
" bottle," which aie especially apt to 
lead 1 into bad ways, 

The fact that children find such com- 
binations amusing to the ear enables 
us to woik over this ground with maxi- 
mum intensity. This makes good 
preparation for Lhc -mbl- group, the 
haidcst of all, especially as we have 
given it mysteiy by consistently barring 
it. Begin with this jingle: 

44, Tiie Humble Bumble Bed 

Bumble bee } bumble bee — 

Or shall 1 call you "humble bee**? 
Many people call you so, 

Though why 1 fail to see: 

From the bumptious way you blunder 


Round the hollyhocks you plunder. 

You sound much more like a bumble 
Than a humble bee to me 
fiimibfc bee? Humble bee 7 
No, YU call you " bumble bee” 

You* re much more like a bumble 
Than a humble bee to me . 

Finally ask for rhyme lists for the 
following: ample, amble; assemble; 
simple, nimble; scumble. 

Dieucult Consonant Hunches 

One thing which makes English diffi- 
cult for forcigneis, and for English 
speakers too, is its abundance of clumps 
oi consonants. Scvcial have been men- 
tioned in passing, c.g. months, toasts. 
Note should be taken of othcis which 
aie found in leading and speech. Note 
how n tends to turn to m bcfoic p (c.g. 
"They can print on pale biowu 
paper "), how t tends to disappear after 
k (exactly, actually, pictures, strictly, 
etc.), and how difficult 5 is after si 
(chests, posts, etc.). That is why s and 
st enter into most tongue- twis tens. 
Childien will enjoy collecting and in- 
venting examples. They aie not difficult 
to find in a language which can produce 
such traps as : " wasps* brings ", " Those 
wasps s/iike me as distinctly touchy"; 
"The nests haggled from under the 
eaves,” and scoics of others. Difficulties 
which are both uhdcrsLood and tackled 
arc half conqueied, and finishing the 
conquest does much to increase gencial 
dextciity and to make easier difficulties 
seem simple. 
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DIPHTHONGS 


D iphthongs, pans of vowels, 

arc not confined to English, but 
what makes our diphthongs 
unique is that we do not step cleanly 
from one part to the other, but glide 
through the vowel degrees which lie 
between. Fortunately for us, this glide 
adjusts itself if the two main elements 
are right — blit to get them right is in 
some diphthongs far from easy. The 
most obvious difficulty is with the first 
part, which has priority in length and 
strength; but the conclusion, though 
short, is quite capable of spoiling the 
total effect. 

Diphthongs, then, aie by no means 
easy to handle. Even if woi king with 
children of a class which escapes such 
aggressive solecisms as globalized 
internal t and debased l, one not infre- 
quently finds the total speech effect 
spoiled and provincialized by one or 
two mean diphthongs, most commonly 
(h)ota and oh. 

The best tiling to do, after an intro- 
ductory talk about diphthongs and 
what they are, not forgetting to see that 
the word is properly pronounced 
(" diff-," not “ dip- "), is to begin with 
those which do not commonly offend, 
and in which the important first 
element is straightforward. In the 
course of attaching a to other vowels 
we have already done useful prepara- 
tion, and the fact that it was slightly 
exaggerated, since a is more open than 
the neutral, is a fault on the right side. 


We can safely go straight on to the four 
diphthongs to be heard in "eai, aii, 
oar,” and “ tour,” for which the symbols 
are: 

ie. — Ask for rhymes for “ ear," and 
notice if the second element is suffi- 
ciently open. If it is narrow or too 
burred, revert to the slight exaggeration 
involved in alternating i—A. It will pay 
to spend some time over this, since in 
correcting the fault now we shall save 
time over the lest of the gtoup. 

U9 is the next easiest. Ask for rhymes 
for “ doer," and see that " poor " is 
among them, for although " shaw " is 
accepted for " sure,” however acceptable 
It may sound to some, “ paw ” will not 
do for "poor," and “ pawer ” is even 
less acceptable, 

00, is also not difficult. Ask for 
rhymes for “ drawer." Whether one 
does anything about the widespread 
tendency to undiphthongize oo must 
depend upon personal discretion; for 
whatever one may think of it, " claw " 
for " door,” etc., is an accepted mode. 

£9. — ' The same cannot be said of this 
diphthong, and the not uncommon 
tendency to substitute a lengthened g 
foi " ere ’’ in “ there/’ etc., calls for 
correction by alternation of b-a, e- 9 . 
Since the first element of the diphthong 
is simple, collection is not difficult. 
Ask foi rhymes for “ air,” 

Lastly, ask for exhibition sentences 
covering the whole grqup: e.g. "Here 
and there, them and here, here, there, 
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and everywhere," in which filial r 
before a following vowel should he 
given its due liaison. 

Letters: oy, ou Symbol; oi 

Of what may be called the regular 
diphthongs, this is the least trouble- 
some, just as mv is among the safest of 
vowels. 

45. A Mystery 

Are oysters blessed with feelings? 
Are they ever filled with joy? 

We cannot know, since they are so 
Oysterious and coy. 

At heart they may be roisterous — 
There's no one can decide } 

For even boisterous oysters 
Keep their feelmgs tight inside. 

46. The Difference 

A really truly manly man 
Both young and olcl enjoy , 

(But I never heard of anyone 
Who liked a hoily boy). 

Occasionally one meets oy insuffi- 
ciently rounded and too much like 7 , 
but this is easily cuied by alternating 
o.-j. 

Letters: 1 , ie, y, ye } igh. Symbol’ ai 

This also is not often far wiong. 
Sometimes one meets the substitution 
of a broad foun not far f 10111 oy, and 
town speech, almost exclusively among 
girls, tends to a dreadfully refined ay. 
ft is worth while to introduce the diph- 
thong by mentioning this, and point- 
ing out that whereas the phonetic 
symbol for d(t) is cb and for ah a: t the 
symbol for l is ai- Evidently a is some- 
where between ee and a:. The question 
is, to which of the two is a nearer? 
After alternating re-i and ci:-i the 


children will pi obably decide for n:-i as 
being the nearer, and that is too 
near the "retained" limit. This is an 
effective argument against the ay ten- 
dency, and if it has not quite dis- 
appeared by the end of jingle work a 
little mockery will finish it off. 

47. I Sl'Y 

I spy 

With my little rye, 

A white kite a-f lying 
High in the sky, 

A line with nine nighties 
All hung out to dry r 
And a child on a tricycle 
Cycling by. 

Why— Why- 
Why— Why r — 

What a lot I am spyijig 
With my little eye! 

48. Tiie Fusspots 

"7 don't like pics " 

Whines finicky Di, 

While Wilfred sighs 
“ No, neither do I” 

“ I like anything 
Nice / 9 says Mike . 

“No one but a silly 
Whines { I don't like 9 >r 

Lin 1 eus :ay f ai, ci , ci(glit). 

Symbol: ei 

It is advisable to study this in close 
connection with 7 because, just as too 
lefined l tends to become ay, so too 
unrefined ay leans towards 7 — one of 
the most salient characteristics of 
Cockney. Children like the venerable 
anecdote of the hawker of apples all 
npe who was incensed to hear the 
gentleman on Lhe next bairow doggedly 
shouting "Giipcsl Gripes! Gripes I ” ; 
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and the story has at least the viitue of 
nicely contrasting the two diphthongs, 

What is the difference between them? 

— very little: merely, at most, the dif- 
ference between ah and e(nd). Alter- 
nate the two: tf/z-e(nd)-<i/j-e; c-ah-e - 
ah — an example of a slight diffeiencc 
in sound making a great diffeience in 
meaning, and then exemplify with this 
market call: 

49. Grapes 

Grapes , 

Grapes, 

Fine ripe grapes! 

Ripe grapes, grapes ripe , 

Fine ripe white grapes! 

Grapes ripe, 

Ripe grapes, 

Grapes! 

50. Poor Maisie 
Maisie May 
Went away — 

Holiday. 

Skies grew grey, 

Rained all night, 

Rained all day — 

Holiday! 

Maisie May, 

Far from gay, 

Rued the day — 

Poor bedraggled 
Maisie May! 

Holiday! 

Pooh! 

Letters: ow(l), otigh , Symbol: au 
Introduce this by stating at once that 
it is the most troublesome of diph- 
thongs. Its range is great, and any- 
thing near either limit, whether of 
breadth or nanowness, is enough to 
ruin the speech effect at one blow. It 
is probable that more people’s speech is 
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spoiled by ow — and this applies to 
many whose total effect is otherwise 
acceptable — than by any other half- 
dozen sounds put together. 

On the one hand is the Cockney sub- 
stitution of ah — no diphthong at all — 
or even lengthened short ee — u rahnd ” 
or even " ra:nd ” for “ round,” etc.: on 
the other is the widespread tendency, 
which the piesent writer for one finds 
even more detestable, to narrow the 
diphthong down to eu — a mean and 
starveling interloper. 

Compare the two, alternating a:~u-a: 

— u and e-u-e— U, Which is the nearer 
to what we want? The first Is rather 
too good to be true, however preferable 
to the other: what we want is some- 
thing in between, something at any 
rate wider open than e. If the district 
is rich in ow variants, it will be worth 
while to go further into them, not 
forgetting eg, which, though one step 
higher in the Cockney social grade 
than the unrounded ah, is still suffi- 
ciently startling. " House " is the best 
word for comparison, ranging from 
<f ahss " to the detestable " heouse.” In 
country districts one occasionally meets 
ow + n changing to oh: u poned M for 
" pound p> — curious but not mean. 

This jingle, which should be treated 
as a dialogue, adds exhortation to' 
comedy: 

51. Bow Wow! 

u Row wow wozo! 

Do you hear that, nozu? 

Only mean little mongiels 

Say 1 Beozv weozv zveozv / 

a Bozv wozv zvow! 

You try it now: 

Open your mouth and say 

' Bow zvow zvozv .’ 
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u Bow wow wozu. 

Once again now, 

Rounder, still rounder: 

" Row 

Wow. . . , 

Wow! 

“ Bow. . . . 

Wow, . . . 

Wozv!” 


The next overhauls the sound very 
thoroughly in all contexts, especially 
+ l and + cr, besides touching strongly 
upon long oo and oh H /: 


52, Owls and Ownurs 

The owl , the owl 
Is a curious fowl ', 

Doing what feiv birds do: 

Hour after hour 
In his bowci, a tower , 

He drowses the whole day through. 
Then, ravenous owl, 

He leaves on a prowl , 

H\s tzvo eyes as round as an 00, 

And scours the giound 
With never a sound 
Bat his cry of te whit tc woo. 

If he spies out a mole 
Away from its hole, 

Or a not-too-big rabbit 
Who's out for a stroll, 

Or goggle-eyed frogs 
Singing carols in bogs. 

Or a sciounging rat — 

Any trifle like that, 

Even beetle or mouse, 

He's away to his house 
With a meal for the Owlets, who , 

Like Father Owl, 

Are curious fowl, 

Though as yet they can't cry “ Te 
woo! }} 


Owl! 'Ware Owl 
Out on the prowl ! 

Te woo! 

Tc wit! 

Te wooooooo! 

LunEiis: o,oh,ow,oa,oe. Symbol; on 

This, the richest of diphthongs, 10 
tire most commonly ill-treated. Poor 
speakers blatantly make it eeu, es- 
pecially when annoyed, while numbers 
of cultured speakers seem ashamed of 
such robust loundncss, and emasculate 
the diphthong 10 a whole range of 
feeble en valiants. A pity, 

An easy way to get the light effect 
is to tcvcit 10 long oo, lor which the 
distance between the icetlr is about 
littlc-lingcinail depth. Ask the children 
to double this opening without un- 
rounding the lips. If in doubt they 
may indeed increase the rounding and 
consequent tension — anything to avoid 
slipping into a or e- Practise this 
alternation u:-o-u:-o thoroughly with 
minors. Then 1 un together so u:-ou:~- 
ou: etc., with attention directed to 
the u: for the sake o£ keeping the 
rounding. 

This trialogue jingle directs attention 
to the woul 11 only/ 1 which has already 
been mentioned, and to the curious 
fact that, although no one says 
" lone'y for " lonely/' countless people 
seem unable to manage “ only." 

53, Only Lonely 

“ Aie you sad? >p 

“No, only lonely — 

Only tzvo old lonely men T 

91 Only lonely?” 

" Yes, sir , yes , — 

And lonely only noza and then?* 
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The next, for three soloists, or for 
chorus followed by two soloists, concen- 
trates on o + l and Id, and “poor 1 '. 

54. Old Mns. Mole 

Old Mrs , Mole 
Living in a hole , 

Hardly ever seeing light , 

Poo } old souV 

But maybe Airs. Alolc 
Likes her lonely hole. 

If so you needn’t christen her 
A poor old souk 

Poor old soul 
For living in a hole? 

No one needs to pity me. 

Old Mrs . Mole. 

The next, more elaborate and calling 
for slow, quiet intense speech, goes over 
the saint ground more intensively still, 
also exhibiting bl, ce, a(t) and (h)o7£J 
with some thoroughness. Each verse 
should be said more quietly than the 
one before, the last being repeated on 
an unforced whisper and ending with 
along soft sh I 


55. Twilight 

An old old man 
In an old old house, 

With an old old cat 
And a bold old mouse . . . . 

The old cal drowses 
On the old man’s knees, 

While the old mouse nibbles 
At an old old cheese . . . . 

The only ghostly sounds 
Are the old man’s wheeze 
And the mouse’s nibble nibble 
At the old dry cheese. . . . 

Nibble , nibble, nibble, nibble, 

Bold old mouse: 

You’re the only thing that’s stming 
hi the whole old house . 

Triphthongs 

There is no need here to go over tire 
" iie," " our " group in detail. Children 
who have learned to appreciate diph- 
thongs and to dislike slick methods of 
undiphthongizing them will have no 
difficulty in adding the neutral to them, 
and so saying such words as " fire " and 
“our” as they should he said. 
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CHAPTER ELEVEN 


WORDS THAT GO WRONG 


T HERE is material here for a 
.shot t book, but all that we have 
100m for is a brief classifica- 
tion of the kinds of words which arc 
apt to go wiong, and the ways in which 
they do so. Many of the wouls given 
below are rather above the Junioi stan- 
dard, but since children love to pick up 
words from their seniors, and often 
come curious croppeis as a result, it will 
be permissible to mention them. 

The best way of arming children 
against mispronunciation is to make 
some current example an excuse for 
raising the whole question quite early 
in the speech-training course. Admit 
Lankly that English pronunciation is as 
illogical as English spelling, and suggest 
that they shall at once stait making a 
collection of choice examples. Then 
mention and exemplify the chief types 
and causes of euor, which will now be 
discussed. 

Slovenliness and the sheer difficulty 
of many English wouls account for 
many mistakes, some of which have 
already been mentioned’ c.g without 
( 'y for ih), only (with l omitted), months, 
fifths, twelfths (with th omitted), toast 
(with final t omitted), and the notorious 
tongue-twister “ statistics.” 

Slovenliness may be a matter for cen- 
sure, hut it is of the greatest imponance 
not to make fun of children foi oilier 
types of mistake. We want them to be 
adventitious in vocabulary, so that it is 
obviously foolish to make them unad- 


ventmous for fear of mistakes. Resides, 
English pronunciation being what it Is, 
it is not suipiising that mistakes are 
frequent: the surprising thing is that 
they aie not more frequent than they 
arc. 

Wrong Stresses— In the following 
common examples of words which arc 
commonly wrongly stressed, the correct 
stress is indicated by a stroke after the 
syllable which should cany the accent. 

cx'quisitc ad'mirable the'atrc 

pief'eiablc tnis'chicvous ge'nmnc 

contrary (except in the nursery rhyme 
of " Mary, Mary,” or when we speak 
idiomatically of anyone being " con- 
trairy ") 

consents as coutiastcd with con- 
tented, coni'pi omisc and con'trovcisy. 
awry' is a word which often misleads 
small children. 

Woids Which Are Given Wrong 
Sounds , — Many of these aie harmless 
spelling pedantries, and are due to the 
idea that English spelling may be taken 
as a guide to pronunciation. 


opposite 

often given 1 for i 

privacy 

often given i for I 

mauve 

should he oh 

gauge 

should be ay 

vase 

English has ah, whereas 


America has ay 

flagrant 

should lie ay 

fi agile 

soft £ 

English, 

in both of which i is 

pretty 

con cct 
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chasm, cliaos, which all need It 
architect 

either, English normally has /, 
neither whereas Ameiican and 
Canadian speakers pre- 
fer ee 

Words Winch Mislead the Eye , — A 
large group might be made of such 
woids as " tiagedy ” and " elastic,” in 
which the letters are apt to get twisted 
round (tiadegy, elaskit). 

Too Many Letters.— In the following 
examples of woids which have a way 
of attracting to themselves more letters 
than they need, the intruders are added 
in black cts. 

aiith(e)metic Limb(e)rella ath(e)letic 
as(h)phalt aer(e)oplane height(li) 
c6r(s)tificate sub(s)tract accompan(y)- 

ist 


The l is apt to be sounded in "folk ” 
and "yolk” — another spelling pedan* 
try. 

Too Many Syllables .— This is anothei 
large gioup, closely allied to the last. 
Samples are 41 secretary ” and " ceme- 
tery,” which commonly attract an un- 
wanted stiess on the -aiy and -ciy, 
and "fiend” which is often given 
two syllables instead of the correct 
one. 

Words Which Drop Letters and 
Syllables are legion, especially in slick 
town speech. "Libraiy” (libry) and 
" February ” are good examples of a 
gioup which includes what are prob- 
ably the two most misused words in the 
language at present, " particularly ” and 
"actually” 
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THE TUNES OF SPEECH 


A S was suggested in Chapter VI, 
ZA the second part of jingle 11 
-L may be made to serve as an 
early and practical introduction to the 
important and fascinating subject of 
intonations, oi, as we shall call them, 
speech tunes. Most children, and not a 
few adults, seem to be unaware of the 
existence of these. In conversation they 
use them ficely enough, hut in such a 
purely instinctive way that when they 
come to reading aloud they aic hope- 
lessly at sea. Some have such lively eats 
that they never go wiong over intona- 
tion, but they are in a minority, as one 
need only listen to the average amateur 
dramatic company, whether adult or 
juvenile, to realize. 

Tell the class that they may add to 
the jingle as many lines of "caws” as 
they please, provided that each line says 
something fresh, It is, for example, 
easy to make tile crows express good 
temper, curiosity, excitement, laying 
down the law, apprehension, despond- 
ency, disgmntlement, and sheer 
grumpincss. The relevant comment 
and question is: "It is surprising that 
one sound-group, which is not even a 
sensible woid, can he made to cxpiess 
so much. How is it done?” Answers 
will include facial expression, which 
should he neglected for the moment; 
loudness and impact of voice; and pitch. 
They arc much less likely to include 
the most important of all, trine (intona- 


duccd by the teacher. Once a few 
examples have been given to show how 
one phrase may he spoken to various 
tunes, and how the change alters the 
clfect, children will provide other in- 
stances with a readiness which shows 
that we have made them free of a new 
speech interest which they recognize as 
ical and personal. A good thing to 
mention is that dogs arc sensitive to 
intonation: "If I am getting ready to 
go out, iny dog is most interested. Blit 
if I say to him in quite a natural way, 

‘ I can’t take you today, Sandy,' lie 
droops and doesn't even trouble to 
come to the door. Does that mean that 
he understands the words? No, because 
if I say exactly the same Avoids to a 
cheerful tune, he stays as pleased as ever. 
It isn’t as if I had said the word ‘ No.’ I 
think he recognizes that woid, however 
I say it. He was just going by the tune. 
What kind of trine did I use when he 
gave up hope? Listen, and try to 
draw it. Norv listen to the cheerful time 
which didn't fit the words, and try to 
draw that.” 

After this, the children will be willing 
to accept a principle which is of funda- 
mental importance in speech: "It is 
not only what we say that matters, hut 
the way avc say it, and the tunc rve use. 
The same Avoids may mean several 
different things; the wrong tune may 
even make a sentence mean exactly the 
opposite to what the wouls say— usu- 
ally in a sarcastic and unpleasant way.” 


tion), and this will need to he intio- 
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It will be woith while to say that we 
shall be discussing this inteiesting point 
again latei, and to suggest that the chil- 
dien may possibly come across some 
good examples i£ they lisLen for them. 

Next, though possibly in a later 
lesson, it will be piofitablc to take up 
the suggestion that speech effect 
depends considerably upon facial cx- 
pression. Important though an expres- 
sive face is, the childicn will at once 
admit that they would recognize the 
import of the various "caws" just as 
well if the spcakci turned his back. 
This may be tested, and will lead to the 
conclusion that speech, if leally expert, 
can produce almost every desired eflect 
without help of face or gesture. 

Confirmation by Wireless 

If this were not so, radio would be 
compaiatively ineffective, and radio 
plays impossible. As it is, a good 
speaker can almost make us see him, or 
the person he is pretending to be. This 
is wonderful. How does he do it? 

This early mention of wireless is 
effective, since it opens up an endless 
supply of “ wise saws and modem in- 
stances , 0 and of subjects for clay-to-day 
discussion. The question of dialect will 
certainly crop up at an early date, and 
so will the subject of speakers we like, 
and why; and the reveise. Children are 
quick to decide that we are quickly 
bored by people who do not speak out 
and speak clearly, whose tone is dull, 
and whose intonation is flat and repeti- 
tive — realizations which have interest- 
ing repercussions upon their own 
practice and efficiency. Speaking with 
backs turned, or behind a screen, or 
through a microphone if one is avail- 
able — all of them valuable exeiciscs — 
will gain a new life and reality, 


The cinema is also worth mentioning, 
if only because it makes children lealizc 
that easy audibility depends little upon 
loudness. They will all have hcazd 
scieen players who aie hard to under- 
stand because their limp enunciation 
defeats even the most blaring ampli- 
fier. 


Everyday Instances 

But it is cveiyday examples which 
most surely convince cliildien of the 
range of meaning suggestible by valua- 
tion of inflection and pitch — the recog- 
nition of such facts as that when 
motheis call up the octave children are 
apt to dawdle, but that on hearing die 
downwaid octave they fly. Or that two 
simple words like "Do you?" or " Is 
lie?" can convey a whole range of 
meaning and suggestion, pleasant and 
otherwise. Tor example, as a response 
to the statement that someone is going 
to borrow one’s pencil, "Is he?" can 
expiess 



a normal response; 
inteiesLed suipiise (“Is he 
nowl ") if starring fairly high, 
wheieas rather lower means 
"111 see that he doesn't 1 


^ v suggests boiedom if low, and 
flurried anxiety if high; while 
stress on the pronoun diffeien- 
*<-* m * / tiates one “lie" from another, 
and so on, 

Now the curious thing is that, 
although children use all these 
tunes in their own conversation, and 
will recognize all the implications with 
alert interest when they hear us exem- 
plify them, not many can employ them 
to order, especially to the ordei of the 
printed page. Some cannot even obey 
the simple instruction to make the voice 
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rise at a given comma. In spite o[ 
example and even cncoui aging gesture, 
they persist in plunging flatly down, 
until we arc apt to give them up as a 
bad job, concluding that they aie tune 
deaf. 

But are they? Aie even so-called 
tone-deaf people tune deaf? If they 
were, could they use the right inflection 
in their own speech? The same chil- 
dren who defy our effoits at the comma 
will giggle at the light moment when 
they hear such a story as the following, 
showing that they appreciate the point, 
which is purely a matter of tunc, and a 
subtle one at that: “ The other day I 
was talking to someone in the gaidcn. 
There were a good many birds aiound, 
and he began to talk about them. 
Before two minutes were over I was 
thinking, 'He must know a gicat deal 
about biids. ' And then — we were stand- 
ing neat the bird bath, and there was a 
flutter of wings, and down flew a cock 
chaffinch as bold as you please, and 
hopped in and had a good splash. 
When he had finished lie chirped and 
flew oil. You know how unmistakable 
cock chaffinches arc. Well, my visitor 
said, ' Pictty, aicn't they I Wc once had 
a bird tame like that. Ours was a 
chaffinch. 1 " 

Heie, if the intonation of the last sen- 
tence is right, the class laughs, You ask 
why. Reply: “Well, lie pictended to 
know such a lot about biids, and yet lie 
didn't know a cock chaffinch when he 
saw one/ 1 

“But how could you possibly tell 
that? ” 

" Well, by the way he saitl it.” 

" Said what? ,J 

"'Ours was a chaffinch.'” 

"How did he say it then? ” 

That will give them pause, but some- 


one will piohahly achieve the coriect 
Lime : 



Oms was a chaf finch. 


Comment: "Right. He gave himself 
away by his tune, Because, you know, 
he could have said exactly those same 
woids and they would noL have been 
funny at all. They would simply have 
meant, 'Ours was a chaffinch, too.'* 
How would lie say ‘Ouis was a 
chaffinch ' to mean that?” The best 
way will be to make a dialogue of it, 
and experiment. Eventually die tunc 
will emerge: 



Ours was a chaffinch. 


Simple Recording 

Hardly any child, even if bright 
enough to lcproducc a given tunc orally 
at fust attempt, can diaw even simple 
intonations exactly and at once. But 
that is not surprising, for to catch 
speech tunes as they lly is not easy. But 
the skill can he acquired, and is well 
wo 1 th working for. 

Begin with the simplest practice : 
" Draw a line, rising or falling, to 
match this : 'Do you? ' ” Quite a num- 
ber of the class will draw a descending 
line for a plainly rising tune, or the re- 
vel se. But that docs not mean that 
they aie beyond hope. They come on 
with practice. 

+ Nolo that adding a word or phrase which 
shows the implication is an almost infallible 
way ot securing ihe desired in tonal ion in the 
main sentence As soon .is this is safe, drop the 
addition ft ml see if the main intonation remains 
lorrcu 
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Presently they will he ready for the 
next step : 11 Mark the rise or fall as 
usual, and thicken the line for the 
stressed word or syllable/ 1 

In due course we can afford to be a 
little more venturesome, and attack 
simple vacations, e,g.: 




Well, I never did I 


Later, wc can adventure upon the 
simple vocal waves which can expiess 
so much, c,g. the kind of “ no ” which 
says that the speaker is not sure : 



No. 


But they will need to be simple. 

Little by little the results of out 
work, and of the aural awakening 
which it produces, will be audible in 
solo reading and the speaking of 
dramatic dialogue, and we shall have 
reason to feel that we have taken a step 
towards solving the major speech 
problem which is briefly and inade- 
quately discussed in the next chap- 
ter. 
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CHAPTER THIRTEEN 


VERSE SPEAKING 


I T is gcneially recognized that one 
of the most valuable legacies 
childieu can take from school is a 
stoie of notable things notably ex- 
piessed in words, whether of verse or 
piose — things which they arc the better 
for canying in mcmoiy, things 
which they have genuinely made their 
own. The last is the operative phrase, 
the core of the pioblcin: how arc we 
to enable children to make words their 
own, especially words in metiical form? 

In dealing with Infants we arc com- 
pelled by their inability to read to teach 
by word of mouth. Unless the metre is 
overstiesscd in the piocess, as it often 
and most vilely is, they arc capable of 
making verse vividly and individually 
their own. That is why so many 
childicn of six and seven speak it essen- 
tially bcttci than those of eight and 
nine. Listening to the older ones — and 
it would be hypocritical to pictend that 
the difficulty automatically remedies it- 
self in due course— one is vaguely ancl 
yet painfully aware that the large 
majority have not even begun to make 
what they are saying their own. We 
talk glibly about learning by heart, but 
learning by hcait in die true sense is 
exceedingly rare : by biain, by memoiy, 
yes; by heart, which means by ear and 
feeling and understanding, no. 

One may hear dozens of elocution 
candidates, scoies of festival entries, 
many of them supctficinlly accom- 
plished, and yet meet never a one who 


has tmly learned by heart as distin- 
guished front those who have learned 
only by piactice, by thought, or — all too 
often — by imitation of a technically 
accomplished teacher. Then, some- 
times, the rare one al'livcs. Perhaps two 
or thicc arrive in a row — and then one 
may lie fairly sure that they are the 
product of the same teacher. 

What is the difference? It is cer- 
tainly not a matter of textual under- 
standing. Very often the unsatisfactory 
Ones could obviously explain every 
word — and probably have done sol 
Indeed, one feels that they would 
understand moie if they knew less — 
while the rare ones may readily fall 
down over word meanings without in 
the least weakening one's belief in tlieir 
real understanding.* 

Nor is the difference simply a matter 
of natural ability, for natural ability, or 
at least potentiality, is not infrequent in 
the less satisfactory. It is not even 

* Hctc, one would HigRcsi, is the essence of 
the answer to the vexed question whether 
Shakespeare should lie admitted to the youngish 
school, The stock mgiiment of the antis is Ch.'ll 
children don't understand half of it; to which 
the answer is, firstly "Do we?”, nnd secondly, 
“Is it not possible that they get something 
which wc with our superior knowledge miss, that 
they may appreciate the rhythm of lines which 
they could not l\opc to scan— in short, that they 
achieve glories of their own? 11 Shakespeare's 
groundlings certainly did not "understand" 
him, yet they made life possible for lum. They 
knew word music when they heard it, and slaved 
the poetic course without tears because they 
appreciated the fable Children can do as much, 
piovulcd that they know the story That, one 
would suggest, is rather more Ilian half the 
I Kittle 
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enough to say that imagination has 
been awakened, for imagination is 
occasionally manifest in the compaia- 
tively unaccomplished. Nor will 
imagination plus technical equipment 
cover the matter, for, especially among 
older and more practised people, one 
not infrequently meets performeis who 
have imagination, understanding, and 
technical accomplishment, and yet miss 
the true total effect. The difference lies 
in consistency. The lare ones, besides 
imagination, adequate understanding, 
and adequate technique, are masters of 
something which binds these things 
logether and gives them consistency. 

What that something is we will in- 
quire latei. It shows itself, technically, 
in the ability 

(^) to handle the poem as a whole, 
starting it off at the right " pitch ,f and 
keeping it there, whatever the passing 
variations; 

(&) to maintain the right pace in 
general and vary it in detail; 

(c) to flow clearly but easily over un- 
essential words and give revealing im- 
portance to the essential sense-word by 
emphasis of one sort and another; 

(d) to preseive the rhythm and con- 
tinuity of lun-on lines by just the right 
swim on the last main syllable of the 
non-stopped line (suspension or suspen- 
sory pause); 

(e) indefinably yet quife obviously to 
appreciate the sound of the words as 
well as their literal sense: in short to 
show realization of the fact that the 
very essence of poetry is that it means 
more than it says; 

(/) to command the right speech tune 
without fail and without exaggeration. 
This is the rarest of all the abilities* 
Exaggerated speech tunes are frequent, 
flattened ones more frequent still. But 


one occasionally meets the real thing — 
even a child who can recite the passage 
of "Hiawatha,” that severest of tests, 
with flexibility and unspoiled music 
and rhythm. 

Are young children capable of such 
flights? They ate. Indeed, age seems 
to have remarkably little to do with it. 
Are they capable of it even in speech 
choirs? They are, ill the hands of the 
right teacher. Admittedly such accom- 
plishment is extremely rare. The 
average speech choir shows regimenta- 
tion all too plainly. Matter has 
obviously taken second place to man- 
ner. At its detestable woist, choral 
speech amounts to nothing moie than 
a collection of effects : M orchestration/ 1 
mechanical crescendo and diminuendo, 
accelerando, ritaid and pause — the 
whole elocutionary bag of tricks carried 
to the last power of obviousness. 

And yet, occasionally, a choir arrives 
in which one feels convinced that every 
member is living an individual life 
while yet collaborating as one of a team. 
Naturally its members are not of equal 
individual accomplishment — and one 
would not wish them to be, for the 
radical value of choral woik is that it 
gives the less individually accomplished 
something to live for. What matters is 
that they are genuinely collaborating. 
They are not passengers. 

Hearing a choir of that kind, one is 
aware beyond argument of the value of 
such woik. The great thing to be aimed 
at is simplicity. And above all, the 
teacher must avoid imposing himself 
and so producing a legiment of eager 
and earnest pairots, 

That, of course, is the most insidious 
of our temptations as teachers, whether 
our material is individual or multiple. 
The reason is obvious: we know the 
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lcsult wc want, and wc have painfully 
little time to achieve it. By inducing 
children to copy us we can produce the 
maximum superficial effect in the mini- 
mum of time. But that docs not alter 
the fact that the method is bad. The 
root of the matter, if anywhere, is in us, 
not in the children — and ic is not 
destined for a long life. Wc shall not 
pioduce the rare ones simply by imita- 
tion. 

They are the result of slow growth. 
They not only know the general mean- 
ing of what they aic saying, and are 
imaginatively aware of it, but their car 
is appreciative of the word music by 
which so much is expressed. That is 
the radical " something n mentioned 
earlier in this chapter. The rate ones 
are, in short, showing the benefit of 
speech training and of the ear training 
which is its foundation. Here, of 
course, the term "speech training >f is 
used in the true and large sense, anti it 
is well that we should ictuin to that 
at the end of out study. 

We have gone into much detail, and 
that is all to the good so long as we do 
not forget that speech is moie than 
bicath and vowels and consonants. 
However much attention those may 
need, we must still remember, and not 
allow our classes to forget, that speech 
is more than the sum of its component 
parts: that it is a queci amalgam of 
sounds, silences, music, tunes, nuances, 


suggestion — anions and interesting in 
detail, magical in 911m. A great deal of 
its effect lies between the lines. A gieat 
part, perhaps the best part, of our 
teaching will also be done between the 
lines, casually, in passing, perhaps 
almost unnoticed even by ourselves. 
That is really the difficulty of speech 
training: it is so indefinite and 
seemingly so slow. But it is important 
to realize that the slowness is much 
more apparent than real. 

That, to the experienced teacher, is 
the encouragement of speech work. Its 
effect is cumulative. At first, when one 
is beginning, one can see little result, 
little to put one's finger on. Then, aa if 
roots had been running underground, 
our work begins to send up grocn 
shoots. The results show ill reading 
aloud— an ait which is often regarded 
as being virtually un teachable, at least 
to large groups ] in dramatic work; in 
composition; in a new and more lively 
sense of words; and in the reading of 
poctiy. Silent reading also benefits, 
since the mind's ear is more alert. Wc 
may even leave childicn to choose their 
own poems and le.un them from the 
printed page without fear of murder 
being committed in process. 

Such lesults arc worth working for. 
The great thing is to make a beginning, 
keep main aims clear ahead, and trust 
to human interest. We can be sure of 
results. 
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USEFUL BOOKS 

GENERAL SPEECH TRAINING 

Anne McAllister : 

Primary Teacher’s Guide to Speech 
Training (Univeisity of London Press), 
Teachers’ book coveriug Infant and 
Junior work, 

Steps in Speech Training (U.L.P.). 
Five Junior speech-training readers 
based upon the author's broadcasts to 
Scottish schools. 

Rodney Bennett*. 

The Playway of Speech Training 
(Evans Bros.). Teachers' hook for 
Junior work, with comprehensive jin- 
gles. 

The First Steps in Speech Train- 
ing (Evans Bros,). Similar, but for 
teachers of Infants and younger Juniors. 
Jingles, 

Adventures in Words; Junior Series 
(U.L.P.). Five class hooks, with jingles 
and reading matter, illustrated, each 
with a teacher’s book corresponding, 
setting out a four/five years’ couise of 
work in lesson-by-lesson detail, 

Practical Speech Training for Schools 
(U.L.P.). Teachers' book covering the 
general method of the above aeries. 

Clive Sansom : 

Speech and Rhymes (A, and C, 
Black). Two books of traditional and 
modem rhymes, suitable for speech 
lessons with younger Juniors. 


SPEECH DEFECTS 
Ida Ward: 

Defects of Speech (Dent). 

POETRY AND CHORAL WORK 
H. Adams and A, Croasdell: 

Poetry Speaking Anthology ; Part 2 
(Methuen). Pupils’ anthology for the 
Junior School, containing poems suit- 
able for choral speaking. 

M, Gullan and P. Gurrey : 

Poetry Speaking for Children : 
Book 2, Revised edition (Methuen), 
Teachers' book explaining the choral 
speaking method for Junior classes. 

Mona Swann : 

An Approach to Choral Speech 
(Macmillan). General suggestions on 
the formation of a speaking choir. 

Many Voices : Part 1 (Macmillan). 
An anthology of poems for choial 
speaking, for Junior age groups. 

GENERAL INTEREST 
R. K, and M. I. R. Polkingiiorne: 

Language and Speech Training 
Stories (U.L.P,), Suitable for childien 
of five to eight, especially for those 
who have pronunciation difficulties. 

A World of Sounds (U.L.P.). Stories, 
each followed by rhymes concentrating 
on important sounds involved. 

Daniel Jones: 

An English Pronouncing Dictionary 
(Dent). 



SECTION THREE 


VARIED FORMS OF 
DRAMATIC WORK 


CHAPTER ONE 

DRAMA AS A TEACHING MEDIUM 


I-IEN the question was put to 
a Biains Trust whether or 
not dramatic work should 
find a place in the school curriculum, 
a notably humourless member ie- 
plicd, “No. Children go to school to 
work, and there is so much to be clone 
that dramatic work should not be 
taught." Whereupon, either through 
simple ignorance or because they were, 
like the piesent wiiter, overcome by the 
spcakei's pontifical and omniscient 
manner, the rest of those present main- 
tained silence, and the Question Master 
at once passed on to the next question 
after what muvSt have been die shortest 
Brains Tiust answer on record — and 
also one of the most wrong-headed and 
ignorant. 

This attitude towards classioom 
dramatic woik is not uncommon 
among parents and even among 
teachers. It is as if they instinctively 
leapt to this syllogism: "Children do 
not normally enjoy work. They ob- 
viously enjoy drama. Therefore drama- 
tic activities cannot be called woik." 

It is this doggedly kill-joy attitude 
towards the school curriculum which 
causes the wrong inference to be so 
often drawn, and which caused the 


biains-ixuater to offer an answer which 
was wrong only in its negatives, the 
truc^rcply being, "Yes. Children go to 
school to work, and therefore, since 
dramatic activity piovides one of the 
most powerful incentives, both com- 
munal and individual, it must be taught 
in the school." 

It should be understood at once that 
this section treats drama almost entirely 
as a form of woik. That docs not mean 
that the recreative aspect is overlooked 
or undci estimated, but merely that it 
is taken for granted. A certain propor- 
tion of children arc keenly interested all 
the time dramatic work is in progiess. 
The rest: arc keenly interested while 
they themselves are in action, but apt 
to flag when not — and we shall have to 
budget for them as we go along, since 
we cannot affoid to have them wag ting 
time ol getting in the way, as bored 
childien of any age inevitably do. A 
not Insignificant point to notice is that 
the children whose interest is apt to be 
umeliable and intermittent are pre- 
cisely those who are most often chosen 
to take part in end-of-term plays. They 
arc not often in the long run the best 
actors, but they have a certain Hair and 
facility, and can easily be scicwed up to 
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concert pitch. Their interest, in short, 
is essentially exhibitionist: that is at 
once their quality and their limitation 
— and the same may be said of most of 
the shows in which they come into 
their own. 

There is, of course, something to be 
said for the kind of plays which nor- 
mally appear at the end of term and 
at school drama festivals. Provided 
that they are not dramatically contemp- 
tible, they have their uses. They are a 
shop window. Parents enjoy them, and 
so do many moie children than aie 
actively engaged in them. Rut that is 
usually as much as one can say. They 
are rarely creative, and they rarely rep- 
resent more than small-group activity. 
They are not truly communal. 

That, fiom our piesent point of view, 
is a radical defect. Tlie argument can- 
not be too strongly stressed that if 
school dramatic work is to be worth 
as much attention as these chapters 
claim , it must be creative and truly 
communal . It must provide an outlet 
not only for the bright few y bat for the 
rank and file , not forgetting the dull 
ones , who not infrequently come into 
their own , hozvevcr modest it may be, 
in dramatic work just as they do in 
speech training. 

That does not necessarily mean that 
they turn out to be good actors. They 
often do, they often do not. But by 
dramatic work we do not meiely mean 
acting. The term covers all the varied 
activities which contribute to the pre- 
sentation of a play, whether offered to 
the public or not, including the con- 
structive discussions which give rise to 
those activities. 

Unpredictability as to acting talent 
is by no means confined to less-bright 
children. Bright ones ate also liable to 


fail in performance. But they may be 
vastly valuable in other dramatic ways, 
and they themselves may be greatly 
benefited. 

So much, indirectly, for the com- 
mon assumption that all children are 
natural actors. They are not. Youth- 
ful " sticks ” are less common than 
adult 41 sticks ” because childhood is 
comparatively free from self-conscious- 
ness and self-impoi tance, but there are 
numbeis of children whom not the 
cleverest producer can turn into com- 
petent actors. There are even some who 
do not want to act, but — and here is 
what matters — with a little organization 
and astuteness we can find something 
worth while for them all to do, some- 
thing which contributes indispensably 
to what the audience sees, something 
about which they can feel the kind of 
pride which provides a stimulus and 
good giound for a sense of lesponsi- 
bility and self-confidence. One of the 
things we can and must do is to make 
our classes feel that, important as the 
actois are, they are not the beginning 
and end. They are not more essential 
than the people whose woik hides be- 
hind the scenes — the organizers, mana- 
gers, prompters, even the " noises off/' 
And emphatically they are less im- 
portant than those who make the play. 

One of the most delightful things 
about dramatic work is the frequency 
with which one discovers dark horses. 
As a result of care, patience, and sym- 
pathy, childien may show talent which 
neither we nor they suspected — and the 
encouragement to them and their 
friends is not to he underestimated. It 
may be in acting, or it may he in some 
less spectacular capacity — that docs not 
matter. What matters is to give chil- 
dren a sense of their value as respon- 
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siblc helpcis in n team activity work- 
ing towards an artistic end. It takes a 
certain imagination to realize, but it is 
none the less tme, that a dull child 
whose job is merely to see that hand 
props aie returned to their proper place 
may derive as much imaginative satis- 
faction from diamatic woik as his 
hiightci brother who is playing prince. 
The combination of responsibility and 
imaginative stii is what mattcis. 

While discussing this matter of 
facility it will be apposite to discuss a 
question about which not a few tcaclicis 
come to wiong conclusions: aie boys 
as good as girls in diamatic woik? The 
answci is that in some ways they aie 
not as good, in other ways they aie 
better. In shot t, they are different. 
They aie commonly more difficult to 
get started, lastly because they aie 
much moie sifiaid of looking ridicu- 
lous, and secondly because they arc less 
interested in imitating us, especially if 
“us" is a woman. But is the aim of 
teaching to get childicn to imitate us? 
If it is, then girls aie superior. If, on 
the other hand, our aim is to get them 
to strike out on their own lines, the 
palm must usually go to boys. The 
encouraging thing about girls is that 
they aie so willing to imitate; the dis- 
com aging thing is that they tue less 
willing to " take one foot oil the bot- 
tom ” and sliike out for themselves. 
That makes them easy to biing up to a 
ccitain standaid, difficult to get beyond 
it. With boys it is the other way about. 
They me often maddeningly slow and 
gauche staiteis But once launched 
they are capable of exciting flights 
They remain slightly incalculable, but 
that makes them all the more fun to 
woik with. Humour and tolerance aie 
the clues to the riddle called boy, Once 
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get them laughing at themselves, and 
there is no end to their possibilities. 
Theie is also no end to the work they 
will do on their own initiative — and 
that is the key to a pioblem which it is 
now time to discuss. 

Drama in the Time-table 

Classroom diamatic woik is of two 
kiudsj which may be called respec- 
tively unproductive and creative — play 
reading and play making. The first, 
which is valuable, gels cmupaiaiively 
quick icsults; the second, which is much 
more valuable, lcpiesents a slow giowth. 
The question is often asked: how much 
school time will diamatic work take to 
achieve considerable results? 

The answer falls into paits. The liist 
is that, once diamatic woik has estab- 
lished itseir and shown its value, it will 
ceitainly absorb more time than is 
shown, in the time-table. It will find its 
way, natmally and as an indispensable 
teaching medium, into periods devoted 
to scripture, history, and civics. It will 
figuic still moie laigely in the time 
allotted to English literature and oinl 
and wiittcn composition, and tv ill take 
up some of the Lime given to silent 
reading, and almost all the time given 
to leading aloud. It will also make 
itself felt in peiiods devoted to speech 
tiaining and aits and ciafts, from 
(hawing to nccdlcwoik and caipentry. 
liven P.T. will not esciipe, for what is 
known as dcpoitmcnt will natmally 
claim some attention there. 

And yet, however much time it takes 
in school, it will, if alive and healthy, 
certainly take much more out of school, 
for (h uma is one of those rare forms of 
work which childicn ay ill lake out of 
Lhc cdassioom — into the playground 
and into the home — arul slill ask foi 
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more. That is one of the most en- 
couraging things about it. The reason, 
of couise, is — and here is its leal secret 
and fundamental recommendation — 
that it provides a purpose for varied 
work, a purpose which children can 
not only see but also approve with en- 
thusiasm. There is no difficulty in get- 
ting them to woik* The only difficulty 
is to keep them supplied with new 
material and to see that their activity 
has direction and is not merely repeti- 
tive. 

It is sometimes said that children 
regaid drama ns simply play. That is 
not Eiue. They rightly esteem the play 
motive, hut they are also aware that it 
involves a great deal of sheer haid 
vvoik, some of it not intrinsically enter- 
taining. They will sometimes com- 
plain about this, hut the point is that 
they go on. Even boys who normally 
groan at learning a few lines of verse, 
and do not, and cannot, do it well, will 
almost cheerfully memoiize ten times 
the amount of prose, which is haider, 
for the sake of using it in a play. What 
is moie, they will do it in their own 
time, and do it well. The result has life 
and spirit. It is living speech and also 
living poetiy, history, Bible — whatever 
the material may be. 

As to definite placingin the time-table, 
two weekly periods will do very well, 
and of these two one may well be the 
recreation period, which in so many 
schools turns part of Friday afternoons 
into a green oasis. Many children will 
ask for this, but a few prefer to do 
other things, and they should be 
allowed to do so, for it should be borne 
in mind that there is no need for all 
the class to engage in dramatic work at 
the same time. In fact much of it will 
be sectional, and will persist as a 


kind of background and odd-minute 
activity. 

Precise methods will be discussed in 
due course, but it may be useful to 
pi o vide an immediate note on some of 
the subject applications mentioned 
above. 

Reading 

Solo leading is perhaps the most 
gcneially ill taught of Primary School 
subjects, partly because its cultural 
value is insufficiently recognized, partly 
because, at least by old-fashioned 
methods, it is so fantastically difficult 
to teach, Indeed, it is not too much to 
say that in large classes it cannot he 
taught at all. A few childien have the 
trick of it by nature, but for the rest 
what can we do besides teach them 
to pronounce a certain number of 
wolds correctly, and perhaps, by heart- 
breaking insistence, peisuading them to 
abstain fiom turning at least some 
commas into full stops? Before accept- 
ing any such desolate conclusion it is 
woi th while to ask certain questions. 

Fiist, is that kind of insistence 
worth while? Does it really do any- 
thing besides bore Lhe children out of 
the possibility of liking reading? Is it a 
sound method, or merely supeificial 
tinkering? After all, the same childien 
whose reading is so deadly have a lively 
enough speech style at other times. 
Why can they not retain it in reading? 
Simply because they cannot "hear 
print." The difficulty is much less of 
eye than of ear. In. short, the solution 
of the problem of solo reading lies in 
ear tiaining. The only way to solve it 
is to enable children to hear print in 
terms of speech. 

The steps usually taken towards this 
end aic p to say the least of it, stiangc. 
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Too often the texts piovided wctc 
never meant for rending aloud, and 
were not conceived by the writer in 
terms of speech. (A*s an extreme 
example one may cite Scott's prose, to 
make which sound even remotely like 
speech is an almost insupeiablc test of 
reading technique.) Is it any gieat 
wonder that average children fail so 
deplorably? They might progiess better 
if we supplied them with punted 
woids which weic no more than concise 
speech caught on paper, thus enabling 
them to correlate the piintcd with the* 
spoken word — which is precisely wliat 
diamatic dialogue does. The moral is 
too obvious to need sticssing. All that 
need be said is that, from the point of 
view of solo reading, a set of dramatic 
readers is worth all the other class hooks 
put together. They may also be so used 
as to give new life to silent reading But 
as that will be fully treated in a later 
chapter it may for die moment he 
passed over 

Speech 

Dramatic work is the most effective 
of incentives to clear speech. Children 
who normally mumble will speak out 
when playing a part. Also, observing 
for themselves that speakeis who really 
use the mou ill and lips are not only 
easier to hear but ea v sicr to look at, they 
tend to acquire a facial mobility which 
is otherwise by no means easy to get. 

Dramatic work also produces what 
may be called realistic speech. As 
every wireless listener knows, many 
people, when reading from print 01 
script, show only too obviously that 
diey aie reading, and not very well at 
that Children are at least no better. 
As the paiagraphs on solo leading 
suggested, dramatic books will work 


wonders for this neglected act, but not 
even the best of them will ensuie that 
every child makes print sound like life, 
Still less will it enable all of them to 
give life to the memorized word. Many, 
if left to themselves, will show all too 
plainly that their imagination and ear 
have not been sufficiently touched to 
give the authentic sound of reality to 
what they are saying. Some, with 
piactice, will put this light foi them- 
selves when combining speech and 
action, and their leading and recitation 
will show all-iouiul iiupiovement. 
Others, especially girls, seem unable to 
step spontaneously from print to 
reality. Estimably but unmistakably 
they lecitc what they have learned — 
and this is almost as tine of adults as 
of chikhen. They may recite vso well 
as to make the difference difficult to 
define, hut it is none the less palpable 
and distressing. The printed word re- 
mains at the back of their minds — and 
the printed word is flat, lacking truth of 
intonation and variety of speed. For 
such as these, help is necessary. 

We may choose an individual speech, 
even a single sentence, and ask the actoi 
to repeat it, Then, "Is that how lie 
would leally say it? 11 we ask. Aftei one 
or two attempts the playci often cor- 
rects himself. If not, it is a good thing 
to ask if theie is anyone who can show 
him what we mean — which is always 
better than doing the showing 0111- 
sclvcs. However the iinpiovcmcnt is 
achieved, we impic&s the principle: To 
say words deaily is not enough. They 
must sound like ical life. If you want 
to act, yon must listen how real people 
really do talk. Recitation mins moie 
dramatic productions chan any other 
common fault. 

The same question may he usefully 
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put to the class in general lonn: "The 
players are saying their lines veiy well. 
They know their words. Some sound as 
i£ they were making them up as they 
go. What they say sounds to he coming 
stiaight from their minds. That is just 
what we wan tv But do they all sound 
like that, 01 is there anyone who sounds 
as if he weie reciting — reciting veiy 
well, but still reciting? Listen to those 
last few lines again and judge for your- 
selves." The answer is usually given 
correctly, and then we counter with the 
question, " What is the difference, 
then?" That, of course, is difficult, and 
we shall not expect a neat and conclu- 
sive answer. What we shall get is the 
kind of discussion which, besides being 
good oial composition, represents 
speech training at its best. 

In the same way we can do a gieat 
deal to stimulate the kind of acute 
listening needed for a degiee of speech 
differentiation which can hardly be 
achieved in the speech class. Many 
children's plays cover a wide social 
range: townspeople contrasted with 
countrymen, kings with woodcutters. 
In practice-casting it is good policy to 
give the king's part to a boy who, how- 
ever suitable in action, is something less 
than regal in speech style. In due 
course we say, "Brown is playing well, 
but do you think he sounds as kingly 
as he acts? " The class's answer is rue- 
fully accepted by Blown as acute 
criticism, and we follow on with a prin- 
ciple of which many adult societies 
never seem to have realized the tmth: 
"It is all very well to act with your 
arms and legs, but you must act with 
your speech and voice as well. It is of 
no use putting on a crown or even 
altering your face with paint and 
whiskers if your speech docsn’L change 


too. It just doesn't lit. So, Biown — if 
you can't sound a bit more kingly next 
time, you can be third footman." 

We may then ask the class, "What 
can be done about it? Has anyone any 
detailed suggestions: sounds he might 
altci or anything like that? " Whatever 
the method, we can be suie that, rather 
than lose the chance of the pait, Biown 
will pay more analytical attention to 
his speech during the next week than he 
would normally pay in a yeai. Whether 
he will maintain the regality when he 
doffs the piu pie is another question: 
what matters is that he has put in the 
necessary thought and listening, besides 
accepting the principle of the possi- 
bility of speech modification. He has, 
in shoit, given the class some practical 
ear training and himself more — and ear 
training is never wasted. 

Similarly, when we have contrasted 
groups, we may laise the question, 
"Would tire Shepherds and the Wise 
Men speak quite alike? No? Then 
what shall we do about it? " Usually, 
In districts where a local dialect is 
prevalent, the answer will he to make 
the Sheplieid speak it, while the Wise 
Men tiy for something neaier standard 
English — which is at once sound diarna 
and excellent speech training 

Oral Composition 

Although the educational value of 
oral composition is generally recog- 
nized, it is ordinarily less practised than 
it deserves. The chief leason is that it 
is far from easy to hit upon subjects 
which will stimulate die 01 dinary child 
as distinguished from. those more fluent 
ones who are ready to discuss any- 
thing, or nothing, in season and out. 
As we shall see in a later chapter, dis- 
cussion fonns a radical pait of even the 
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simplest form of dramatic work, pro- 
viding subjects upon which every child 
wants to express an opinion. 

The application to wiitten composi- 
tion, though less obvious, is not less 
icaL As teachcis we take great pains 
over wiitten composition, but few 
rcgaul the lcsults as being very satisfac- 
tory. Few children, for all our double, 
master the art of tiansfeiiing words 
to paper without killing them, and 
fewer still do so with enough gusto in 
achieve the beginnings of an individ- 
ual style. 

As most authors know, the surest 
way of testing one's woik is to lead it 
aloud, and, as childien veiy quickly 
learn, the smest way of testing their 
skill is to have a piece of their own 
dinmatic dialogue acted. They hear for 
themselves that what looked well 
enough on papci may not sound well 
enough in speech. They lcalizc that 
tlieii mind's eat is not always as dis- 
ciiminating as their physical ear. Wliat 
is even moie useful, they aic not slow in 
appreciating the fact that failmc is of 
vai ious easily recognizable kinds: too 
many words; wrong words; right words 
in wiong places. Appreciating this, doc- 
toring what they have wiitten and 
noting the resulting impiovemcnt, they 
learn in the most practical way that the 
major pioblems of composition aie of 
exactness and order, which between 
them cover not only lucidity hut 
rhythm; that, as Swift put it, " Proper 
words in proper places make the line 
definition of a style.” 


All this is merely another way of 
saying that success in writing depends 
firstly upon having something to say, 
secondly upon warning to say it, and 
dually upon developing a keen enough 
ear to enable it to he said with the 
utmost economy and in the light order. 
The third is largely a matter of prac- 
tice, various forms of which will be 
suggested in due course. 

Organization 

To finish this chapter luief mention 
may he made of various matters which, 
in spite of their obvious importance, 
are mentioned in no school time-table. 
To pieparc even the simplest classroom 
play may need not only discussion hut 
lcscaieh, especially among pictures, 
which should be undertaken with all 
due seriousness by selected children. 
To biing the piotluciion to a successful 
conclusion will call for moie than a 
little organization, which may he 
defined as foreseeing possible diffi- 
culties and making oidcrly plans to 
forestall them. Someone must hold 
responsibility for everything, and must 
learn to take it. 

An important part of the technique 
of classroom dramatic woik is to spicad 
responsibilities as widely as possible. 
Another is to leave what may he 
grandiosely called managerial responsi- 
bility as far as possible to selected chil- 
dren, who, in exercising it, will learn a 
great deal about managing themselves 
and other people — valuable things foi 
any age to know. 





CHAPTER TWO 


THE TEACHER’S QUALIFICATIONS 


T HOUGH school dramatic woik 
has made great strides duiing 
recent years, it has still far to go. 
The two major obstacles which it has to 
overcome are the old-fashioned but pei- 
sistent idea that it is a frill rather than 
a form of work, and the conviction felt 
by many able teachers that it is a 
mysterious subject which needs special 
aptitudes and training to undertake. 

The first idea was discussed fully 
enough in the last chapter; the second 
must now he inspected. To a certain 
extent it is true. Special aptitudes are 
essential. Important among them are a 
taste and ear for speech, a sense of the 
dramatic, and a knowledge of children 
and how to handle them. Many 
teachers possess these. Another impor- 
tant qualification is what may be called 
a streak of youthfulness, hut this again 
is common, and there is nothing like 
dramatic work for bringing it out. An 
eye for colour, and that sense of balance 
which is at the bottom of design, are 
also impoitant — more important, in- 
deed, than is generally recognized; but 
these again are not uncommon, and 
may be greatly quickened by practice 
and experiment. A fair knowledge of 
dramatic literature and method is help- 
ful, which can be acquired by reading 
and fiom the theatre, and not only the 
professional theatre. 

These are radical qualifications. They 
are not uncommon, and aie by no 
means confined to teachers of English. 


Indeed, some of the best school 
dramatic work the piesent writer has 
seen was conducted by a science 
mistress and a woodwork teacher, both 
of whom had taken it up, with a good 
deal of diffidence and out of school 
hours, simply because it inteiested 
them. 

Above all, of course, we have at our 
disposal what is absolutely indispensable 
for a masteiy of classroom diamatic 
work : a classioom and a set of children 
in it. Books on dramatic technique may 
be useful, and drama schools of the 
kind run by the British Drama League 
and many education authorities may be 
very useful indeed; but the fact remains 
that there is only one way of learning 
about classroom dramatic work, and 
that is by doing it. The great thing is 
to make a start and then watch what 
happens, There is much to be learned, 
and children can he depended upon to 
teach us much, of it. 

Young teachers often ask whether the 
freedom necessary for dramatic woik 
may not involve them in difficulty 
over discipline. The answer is that if 
the work is run on common-sense lines 
the question simply does not arise. 
There will sometimes he moments of 
noise and hilarity, hut they are the 
result of excited interest, a different 
thing from disorder. Indiscipline is 
almost always the lesult of lack of in- 
terest and of outlet for physical energy, 
both of which dramatic work supplies 
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Li abundance. Children quickly he- 
ojuc much too absorbed to be tronblc- 
omc. 

Doubt of another kind is often cx- 
uessed by teachers who are not can- 
cious of any personal ability to act. 
This is less of a defect than might he 
upposed. Indeed, it is not easy for 
cachcis who arc themselves good actois 
o keep sufficiently in their pioper 
dace, which is the backgiound, and to 
et the brunt of the work be borne by 
lie proper people, the children. It is so 
inich easier to say, “Do it like this/’ or 
'Say it like this,” than to elicit the 
lesited result by enrouiaging thought 
tnd observation and by appealing to 
imagination; and the danger is iu- 
:reascd by the fact that it is easy to get 
puck results by encouraging mere 
mitation. 

In practice many people discover un- 
inspected ability in acting. Though 
hey might not he able to sustain a part, 
they find that on the spur of the 
moment they can give a thoroughly 
^ood exposition of what they want. 
This is, of course, exhilarating — so 
greatly so, indeed, as to incline them 
Lo wauls the ranks of those who begin 
with a consciousness of acting ability: 
they tend to " show ” too much, and to 
ovcilook the fact that the imitative 
method is radically bad. It is the chil- 
dien who should do the woik, not we. 
One of the viitues of diamatic work is 
that it encourages initiative, lcsouiccful- 
liess, and constructive thinking; and by 
encouraging imitation except as a last 
resort we cut its roots. If ihcrc is any 
“showing” to be done, it is generally 
best to let children do it. There is 
almost always someone who can sec 


what we want and dcmonstiatc it if 
only we have patience to let them try, 
and to recognize that in the long run 
less haste will certainly mean moic 
speed. 

The same argument applies to play 
making. Many people question their 
ability to make a success of play 
making because they doubt if they 
could wiite a play themselves — and here 
the doubt is justified. Play wiiting is a 
highly specialized and difficult process, 
and many fewer people can wiile plays 
ihan do in fact wiite them. Nine out of 
ten amateur plays are, quite fiankly, 
hopeless. But, as we shall sec later, play 
wiiting and play making aie different 
matters. The ability to appieciate a 
diamatic situation when one sees it, and 
to tccognizc the di (Terence between 
dramatic and undiamatic dialogue 
when one hears it, is much commoner 
than the facility to create dramatic 
situations and dialogue on paper; and 
for every one teacher who can write a 
play worth acting there aie hundreds 
who aie capable of guiding children 
tbiough highly productive and instruc- 
tive experiments in play making on the 
lines suggested in later chapters. 

So much, then, for the teacher's 
qualifications and place in classroom 
dramatic woik. It may he summarized 
in a sentence: He should he neither 
playwright nor leading actor, hut sim- 
ply the unobtiusive pioduccr. 

Since to the uninitiated the word 
“producci” carries a certain air of 
mystery, lcminisccnt of the conjurer 
producing l.tbbits out of hats, it will he 
as well to devote a very brief chapter lo 
the explosion of that myth. 
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CHAPTER THREE 


THE IDEA OF “PRODUCTION” 

T HIS is not the place to discuss in clearness. It means naturalness, for one 

detail what production of a thing. Children intent on clearness are 

stage play entails. The teacher apt to recite theii lines— and reciting 

who is showing a play in public will kills diamatic effect, even when it is not 

naturally need to make a mote desperately slow. One of the producer’s 

thorough job of it than would be neces- chief jobs in dealing with children is 

sary in the classioom, but theie are to get them to speak not only clearly 

several useful books, mentioned in the and at good speed, but in diameter and 

final book-list, which explain, all that is with an effect of spontaneity. Also, 

necessity. But even if we have no idea they must be encouraged to dis- 

of public performance, it is still worth eliminate between unimportant lines 

while, except with the smallest children, and those which are essential from the 

to presuppose the presence of spectators point of view of plot. These must be 

and to look at things from their angle. made to stand out saliently, 

Now, from the audience’s point of Next let us consider visibility. At its 
view, a play is something to he heard simplest this means that the audience 

and seen, and we must do all we can to wants to see all the players who are on 

make our peifoimance easy on both ear the stage, all the time. Somehow or 

and eye. That sounds obvious, yet it is, other we must overcome children’s ten- 

in fact, the first and basic principle of dency to mask and be masked. Down- 

production— and like a good many other stage players must be taught not to get 

obvious principles it is frequently for- between the audience and upstage 

gotten. players, who in their turn must be 

The audience knows nothing about taught, if they find themselves masked, 

the story, or the idea, or the characters, to move. In view of this principle oE 

or even who is who. As soon as possible visibility it becomes obvious that lines 
they must be clear about everything of players at light angles to the foot- 
that matters, and at the end of the per- lights simply will not do, since to a 

formnnee they must be in full posses- large part of the audience only the 

sion of the whole stoiy. This obviously front child will be visible, 
entails consistent and easy audibility. Consistent visibility is good, but it is 
All players must speak out clearly, only a beginnng. Every play is a series 
especially during their first minute or of major pictures joined by minor ones, 

two, when their voices aie unfamiliar. In other words, it is a series of groups, 

Muttering is the commonest cause of all of which must he inteiesting. They 
dissatisfaction in audiences. must also he varied. To have two or 

But easy audibility means more than three major groups practically alike 
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means dullness. Grouping is a fascinat- 
ing part of production. It needs careful 
and exact planning ahead, and the 
childien need careful coaching in posi- 
tioning. But once they understand the 
piinciples, and realize that even the 
most unimportant super is a part of 
the picture, they develop adaptability 
and lesource. 

In planning groups it is well to ic- 
member that straight lines, especially 
straight lines parallel with the foot- 
lights, aie less intcicsting than arcs, and 
that arcs me less interesting than zig- 
zags. Also, that the whole stage must 
he used* The two commonest grouping 
mistakes aie to use the back coiners too 
much — not interesting positions — and 
the front coincis too little. If we keep 
front corneis well in mind we shall 
ensure good bioad gioups, and in- 
cidentally give out stage the maximum 
effect of depth. 

Many plays contain a scene in which 
various characters have to speak to a 
seated dignitary, such as a Judge or 
King. A very common fault is to seat 
the said dignitary at the middle of the 
back, This means that a great deal of 
speaking will be directed upstage, to 
Lire audience's dissatisfaction. The 
obvious position for kings' thrones 
and such is at an angle at one side of 
the stage, as far down as convenience 
allows. 

In crowd scenes it is advantageous if 
some characters, especially those at the 


hack, can he laiscd above stage level, on 
steps, rostrums, or even mineral-water 
crates. 

One word about acting. Except when 
engaged in vigoious action, few children 
have much idea of how to produce that 
effect of plausibility and realism which 
it is the chief aim of acting to achieve. 
They tend ineicly to stand about and 
exchange speeches. In real life, except 
when chatting in stieets, people rarely 
stand about and exchange speeches. 
Especially when at home, they tend to 
talk while doing this and that. A not 
unimportant part of the pioduceTs job 
is to invent the necessary this and that 
for them to do — what is known as 
''business/ 1 If we give our actors 
natural tilings to do, whether they aie 
charwomen or faiiics, we aie half-way 
to getting the best out of them, alike in 
speech and in characterization. 

All the statements made iir this brief 
resume seem very obvious — and they 
aie. All the same, anyone who under- 
stands the principles underlying them 
is well on the way to being an effective 
producer. Another thing is that they 
aie simple mattcis of common sense. 
But producing is largely a matter of 
common sense based upon aitistic and 
dramatic instinct. We apply the same 
few principles over and over again, with 
variations. That ought to make pro- 
ducing a tedious business. But in fact, 
for people with the light kind of mind 
and patience, it is endlessly fascinating. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


MAKING A BEGINNING 


The Use of Dramatic Readers 

W HAT is the best way for an 
inexperienced teacher to 
launch an inexperienced 
class upon dramatic woik in the full 
sense, play making as well as play 
reading? There arc various ways, 
which will be discussed individually. 
As the use of dramatic readers is the 
simplest, if the necessary hooks are 
available, we may discuss that first; but 
it should be noted that much of what 
is said in this chapter about general 
method, and all that is said about the 
teacher’s attitude, is equally applicable 
to other approaches. 

Choosing Dramatic Readers 

There are various graded series of 
dramatic readers at present on the mar- 
ket. Some are good, but enough are not 
good to make it worth while to consider 
what to look for in choosing material of 
this kind. What we want is not a sup- 
ply of neat little plays suitable for dis- 
playing to parents at the end of term, 
but plenty of real classroom material— 
and there is much which, while admir- 
ably serving our present purpose, could 
not possibly be adapted effectively to 
stage limitations. 

The first essential in a class dramatic 
reader is that the majority of its item9 
shall occupy at least a quartet of the 
class, while some should enable the 
whole class to join in, possibly out of 
doors. A few may he designed for 


small-group woik, but not more than a 
few, or, tiy as we will, we shall he in 
danger of exalting the facile few ovet 
the less facile many. That is the com- 
monest fault in dramatic work, and it 
is inexcusable. 

Another essential is that thete shall 
be few stage directions. If there ate 
next to none, as in a Shakespeare text, 
so much the better. The necessary 
movements, etc., are almost always 
deducible from the dialogue, so why 
should we rob children of a form of 
mental exercise which, though it is 
exacting, they are leady and willing to 
undertake? 

The third essential, of course, is that 
the dramatic material shall he worth in- 
tensive use, and avoid the rather frothy 
whimsey-whamsey which characterizes 
so many Junior plays. In spite of 
theorists, modem children probably 
have as much use for fairies as their 
forbears had, but it is a pity to give 
them the impression that drama begins 
and ends in Never-never Land. 

First Reading 

For the class’s first experiment in 
dramatic reading it is advisable to 
choose a short play which occupies not 
less than a quarter of the class, and 
preferably a half, Starting as we mean 
to go on, by letting the children bear 
the brunt of the work, we set them to 
read their first play silently and without 
preparation, simply saying : " Here is a 
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play. Read it through. Try to picture 
the people and hear them talking. 
Make a list of their names, and decide 
which part you would rather play. And 
of course get the story clear in your 
mind. Then we might act it.” 

The last inducement does the trick. 
Even childi cn who lack the concen- 
tration necessary for the efficient *srlent 
reading of a single non- dramatic page 
will enthusiastically plough through a 
shoit play, overlooking the fact that it 
is very haul work indeed. With 
nothing to help us hut terse dialogue, 
we have to deduce a story, a back- 
giound, arid a whole set of people, com- 
plete in cluuacLcr, motive, appearance, 
and speech style. In v so doing we have 
to use not only common sense hut also 
aural and visual imagination, and that 
with consideiable intensivcncss. 

Preparatory Talk 

Picscntly we shall go on to leading 
aloud, but fust wc shall promote as 
much preparatory discussion as wc feel 
will be discreet. The fust move is to 
get the story told. Now, telling the 
story of a play is notoriously difficult. 
Our bevSt plan is to use relay nanation, 
which is a good exercise and calculated 
to keep the whole class on its toes: 
,J First we must gel the stoiy clear I 
will set you going, and then call on 
someone to take over for a bit, and 
then someone else, and so on — so keep 
wide awake, or you may be lost if I call 
on you. 'Once upon a time there was a 
man who lived in a . , / ” and so on : 
set the scene vividly, start the action, 
and then hand over to a succession of 
children, merely giving enough help to 
keep the nanative on a reasonably 
diiect course. By the time the end is 
reached the whole class will have 


collaborated in a difficult and valuable 
exercise, at least by attending closely. 
They may not have realized the diffi- 
culty, but it will he politic to rest them 
and refresh their memories by re-rcad- 
ing, this time aloud. 

Second Stage 

Choose childicn to read parts, adding 
that you will switch over to others as 
they go. IiCt the children sit in their 
places for this reading. The instruction 
this time is : fi Don't just read like your- 
self. Think who you arc supposed to be, 
and try to sound like that.” In other 
words, the aim is to get them to act a 
little with the voice. Some will succeed, 
othcis will nor, hut all will he following 
alertly in the hope of being called upon 
to take a turn. 

Changes of readcis should he made 
with the least possible interruption. We 
are not taking the play to pieces yet, 
but merely strengthening the narrative 
outline and underlining a few main 
points by judicious comments, such ns 
"Duke, that is a vciy important line, 
Why? ...” or: "The Highwayman 
would sound angrier there, wouldn’t 
he? Why? ... Go on, Highwayman, 
once again, very angry indeed/ 1 

A few intonations will need attention, 
a few stresses increasing, hut not too 
much should he attempted at this stage. 

The end of the second reading is the 
time for various important talks which 
will take place in the course of every 
play wc do The gambit for the first is: 
” Wouldn't it be fine to do this play on 
n really good stage with first-class 
scenery! We can't, blit wc can pretend. 
Suppose we could have just the sccneiy 
we liked, what should wc have? What 
would the scene he, and what furniture 
should we have, and where should wo 
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put it?” And off we go on oral com- 
position and discussion, recording our 
decisions on a blackboard ground plan 
which the children will copy when 
complete. 

We do the same thing for a few of 
the costumes, splashing on the verbal 
colouis lavishly. 

Characters also call for brief discus- 
sion. “ What do you think of the High- 
wayman? What kind of fellow is he 
leally? ” and so on — not too much of it, 
but as much as the class will stand 
without flagging, 

The discussions on scenery and cos- 
tume may well spill over into a drawing 
lesson, some children drawing a 
coloured picture of the stage — an experi- 
ment which often produces surprisingly 
vivid lesults — others attempting a 
sketch of a character in costume. If, 
later, a stage model can be made, so 
much the better. It does not matter 
how simple it is, Biightness and prac- 
ticability aic what matter. 

Discussions may produce lively le- 
sults in the next composition lesson. 

We can't have scenery and dresses 
like that of course, But that does not 
matter, If we tell the audience what to 
imagine, they will do the rest. How 
would it be to have someone come in 
front of the curtain and say: 'Ladies 
and gentlemen, please imagine that the 
scene is a , . / John, come out and try. 
Make a picture in words.” ' 

John's first attempt at word-picture 
making, a most valuable form of com- 
position, will probably not get far 
beyond enumeration: " Ladies and 
gentlemen, please imagine that the 
scene is a cottage. Tlieie is the table 
with three chairs, and thiec basins and 
spoons on it. There is a door leading to 
outside. That one leads to the kitchen. 


and that one to the stairs. At the back 
is a window.” 

"Yes,” we say, “ that would help, but 
there wasn't much colour, was theie? 
What colour is the table cloth? What 
colours aie the basins, and the cur- 
tains? Colour does help so. What kind 
of weather is it? Is the sun shining? 
What can you see through the win- 
dows? Aie there any flowers? Some- 
one else Liy, Make it as clear as John's, 
but blighter. Jane, come along.” 

Befoie long, as a result of individual 
attempts and class contributions, we 
may achieve something like this : 

“Ladies and gentlemen, please 
imagine that this is a room in a little 
cottage. It is pretty to look at, and as 
neat as a new pin. Theie is the table 
with a blue-and-white check cloth on it, 
like the window cui tains, and three 
white basins with a blue line round. 
One is laige, one medium, and one 
small. Each has a spoon beside it. 
There are three chairs too, one is large, 
one medium, and one is small. 

“There are three doors as well. That 
one leads to the kitchen, that one to the 
staiis, and thnt one out of doors to the 
forest, You can see the forest through 
the window. It must look very deep and 
dark on dull days, but it isn’t dark 
today. The morning sun is shining in, 
and a bee is buzzing among the flowers 
on the sill. 

<f It sounds as if there is someone in 
the kitchen, I wonder who it can be? 
And someone is coming down the 
stairs. Watch and see who it is.” 

The improvement is obvious. The 
fust is a baie outline. The last has 
clarity, shape, detail and colour— 
everything which distinguishes vivid 
composition from half-visualized 
routine. Hearing the result grow, the 
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whole class has had a lesson in visualiva- 
tion; and we can ensure that cveiyone 
mates the result his own in this 
way: "Now, bcfoic the pictuie fades, 
wtite it down. Everyone. Quickly, in 
pencil. It won’t be wonl foi word the 
same, of cornsc, but that doesn't matter. 
Hear it in yom ear and see it too, and 
write down what you hcai and see. 
Then wc will vote foi the best, ami 
have it spoken before our play.” 

So far we have coveted a good deal 
of gioimd We have had something 
thoroughly read twice — itself no mean 
achievement — and made it the basis for 
oral and wiittcit weak Fai from being 
weary, the class is eager foi fuithei ccm- 
ccntiation, buoyed up by die piomisc 
that in the next lesson the play shall he 
acted. 

First Acting 

The lesson auives foi the first acting, 
and wc choose, or better still let the 
class choose, people to read the chieE 
parts, and then call on as many moic as 
wc need for ciowd 01 whatever it may 
be. It would he handier to choose a 
small-cast play, hut convenience is out- 
weighed by the advantage of allowing 
as many as possible to join in the fun. 
After collecting the audience to the 
middle scats and telling them that as 
soon as this set has finished they shall 
have their turn, wc call bcginncis to 
make the fust gioup. "Imagine that 
we have cm tains. The audience is 
waiting on the othei side, and when 
the curtains go back they want to see 
something good Arc we icady? Mary, 
your inti oducl ion was chosen. Go out 
in front and read it out. Don’t shout, 
of course, but let the deaf old gentle- 
man m the hack low lie.u every 
word" 


Maiy reads her home-made intioduo 
tion. "Cm tain I " we say, and then, 

" Well, Audience, what do you think of 
that foi a group?" 

Usually the audience thinks remaik- 
ably little of it, and lightly, for nine 
times out of ten this fust group is just a 
muddle. After taking a suggestion or 
two and suiting out the gioup veiy 
quickly indeed, wc Lake a seat in the 
audience and say, "Now we will stait. 
Speak, artois, and move about just as 
you think, Do anything you like. 
Don’t he afraid of mistakes. Mistakes 
don’t matter." 

At this point u will be politic to wain 
the incxpei ienml leachci that in spite 
oE ilns exhoitaiion the lcsult will piob- 
ably he so dicadful as to suggest that 
classroom reading-acting is hopeless* 
Most oE the actois just stand about and 
read, missing the most obvious and essen- 
tial moves, turning their backs on the 
audience, and going into piivatc hud- 
dles. Now and then a child tiies to act 
—and loses his place dismally. It is so 
bad that 011c is solely tempted to leap 
into the fiay with- "That won’t do. 
Look here . . This temptation must 
be lesisted. Iutcifeieuce is fatal. Let 
them muddle through. Realize that, 
unlikely as it appears, some of the actors 
are nuclei going a vivid imaginative ex- 
perience. Besides, improvement will 
conic with a rush. All that matters at 
piesent is to say "Cm tain I” checi- 
lully, adding: "Not so bad for a fiist 
tty. I thought that pait about (whatcvei 
it was) was the best. They turned theii 
backs on us lathci a lot, but they will 
get ovci that. Now you others, take 
youi turn. You ought to have picked 
up a good deal from seeing Team One. 
Thank you, Team One. Come and sit 
down and be audience. Go ahead, 
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Team Two . . - Are you leady? Jack, 
read your piece, . . . Curtain up ! ” 

Team Two probably will be better 
than Team One, but not much. How- 
ever, we shall once more abstain from 
any but the slightest comment, and 
that encouraging. Patient foihea ranee 
of this kind is not easy, when one is 
eagei lor progress, but it must be 
managed . Eventual and complete suc- 
cess depends largely upon this first step 
being discreetly taken. The saying 
about more haste meaning less speed 
is never more apt than in this connec- 
tion, where the establishment of the 
right friendly atmosphere is of para- 
mount importance. 

Demonstration 

Once the dismal fust attempts have 
been borne, we can safely go on to a 
clisoeet amount of demons tiation and 
aiguinent* " Theatrical companies 
always have a pioducei — someone who 
tells the playeis what to do when they 
get muddled, I am not going to be 
producer often — you aie the ones who 
have to do the work — but just foi this 
once I will be. ,You may pick up a few 
ideas. Afterwards you shall choose your 
own producers, and the producers shall 
' pick up 1 foi teams. All light, pick me 
a team and I will see what I can do.” 

Then, when the team is selected. 
“Now, actors, audience too, just forget 
about me. If I think someone ought 
to move, and he doesn't, I shall wheel 
him where I want him. But unless I 
ask you to stop, go straight on talking. 
Don't take any notice, v 

And the amusing thing is that one 
will be taken at one’s word, even 
though one stays on stage all the time. 
An actor needs moving — one gets 
behind him, takes him by the 


shoulders, and " wheels ” him to where 
he ought to be. Meanwhile he doggedly 
goes on reading, the audience steadily 
watching him, not the producer. Per- 
haps he needs to kneel. One presses 
heavily on his shoulders. He resists 
stoutly. "Go downl ” one growls 
quietly, and his knees sag. No one 
smiles. It is even possible to take an 
actor’s fiee aim and make him gesticu- 
late, but still he goes on and no one 
notices. It is a cui ions and amusing 
experience, all vciy quiet and not quite 
real. 

Occasionally one says, “ Good I " 
quietly, 01 takes the audience into one’s 
confidence: " That’s better, don’t you 
think? The group was bunchy before.” 
Pcihaps the reader stops for a moment, 
perhaps not; the audience murmurs 
acquiescence, and the performance goes 
on its leisurely way. One realizes afresh 
what cuiloua creatures children aie, 
and of what absorption they are 
capable when inter es ted. 

Teams and Leaders 

Biief demonstration completed, it is 
time to establish a routine, Ask the 
class to name about six people who 
seem likely to make good team cap- 
tains — equal numbers of boys and 
girls in a mixed class. Class instinct is 
good in this matter. Among the 
leaders suggested theie are almost 
always at least one or two who, on 
account of excessive energy and a 
tendency to what children call bossiness, 
are apt to be nuisances. That is good. 
They are almost always effective. 
Their faults become virtues, and aie 
cuibed and disciplined by legitimate 
exercise. 

From this select band of leaders as 
many aie chosen as the present occa- 
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sinn demands. They come to the front, 

“ pick up " £01 their principals, and 
apportion die rest between them as 
cxtniB, If they leave themselves out of 
the cast, express approval, pointing out 
that it is better for the producer not 
to act in his own show. But such ab- 
stention is rare, and it is better not to 
make a fixed rule about it. 

The instruction is: "Next Tuesday 
(or whatever the day is to be) you shall 
toss up to stare and we will see what 
you have made of it between now and 
then. Producers ought to be able lo lit 
in a little coaching. You won’t have 
time to learn yom pans, of com sc, but 
you may like to learn a hit here and 
there wlieie the book gets jn the 
way." 

Especially il books aic available out 
of school horns, as unfortunately they 
so often aic not, a surprising amount of 
preparation will be managed, A good 
deal of memorization will also he done, 
for of course the advice not to learn 
was puie guile, intended to put tire 
idea into their heads. Now and always 
it will be found that many children, 
and often the most unlikely ones, will 
raenioii/x quantities of which they 
would in the ordinal y way be incapable, 
simply so that they may give moic 
lustious performances and noL miss 
what olhei people aie doing. This rule 
about memorization being purely 
optioual should be permanent and 
emphatic; there is nothing like it for 
getting a rathci boring part of the 
work done without protesting gioans. 

The Teams Begin 

The day ai lives. The pinduccia toss 
We suggest to the winner that Lie will 
probably prefer to wait till Last, so that 
he may proJit by washing I lie others. 


Tliis invitation is never accepted. 
Often it is obviously regarded as being 
too fantastic even to call for an- 
swer. Winners go fust: time is uni- 
versal 

It is at this point tlwt one meets the 
need, already mentioned, of budgeting 
for those whose interest is liable to flag. 
Of course they ought to be willing to 
attend to furLher lcpeimons, if only for 
the sake of ideas which might benefit 
their own peiCovnvmce, hut some aie 
not, and never will be. After all, it is 
not surprising: they have already 
heard tlic play scvcial times and dis- 
cussed it in some derail, and nothing 
we can do will make them inteiested 
again until their turn coiues to act. 
That being so, it is advisable to treat 
fuithcr repetitions ns gioup activities 
concerning only those immediately 
engaged and those otlicis whose in- 
terest is insatiable— to how to the 
inevitable at once and gracefully. 

“I should think some of you are 
getting tired of this play by now, so 
you need not at Lend unless you like. 
If you would lather, you may read/' or 
write or do spelling corrections or what- 
ever it may he. “If them is anything 
you specially ought to see, I will give you 
a call, and rhen you can go on again 
with whatever you are doing/’ Actually 
this system pinduccs a high peiccmagc 
of listening. One Iicqucnily notices 
childien who begin other work and 
then attend for considciitblc spells, 
merely returning to othei occupations 
for occasional leficshment. 

The first team begins. Pci haps the 
producer acts a pari himself— in which 
ease it is usually ihe elder pait; but 
sometimes be is content lo copy us and 
act ns producer on rhe si age, fm which 
he should be tom mend eel Almost cei- 
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tainly it will be noticed that very con- 
siderable improvements have been 
effected, and these should be piaised. 
In ten uption of that kind is never 
resented. Occasionally ic is worth while 
to call on the other-woikers in the 
audience: "This is worth seeing. Just 
go over that piece again, Pioducer, , , . 
Thank you. All right, go on with what 
you were doing." 

Fiom time to time, on the other 
hand, thcic aie things which could 
easily be improved. Here, again, the 
temptation to intrude should be 
resisted. Much better to say, " Pro- 
ducer, just a minute," make the sug- 
gestion piivately — even though audibly 
enough for the whole company to 
overhear, as they certainly will if we 
pietend that they aie not supposed to 
—and leave him to cany it out in his 
own way. 

The Teacher’s Attitude 

Courtesy of this kind is immensely 
appreciated, and quickly helps us to 
the reputation which we should be at 
pains to build up: Lhat of the ideal 
audience, the person who appreciates 
every good point, and who is always 
liable to have a practicable idea up his 
sleeve, though he is liable to keep it to 
himself unless asked. This calls for 
patience and self-restraint, but it pays 
eventual dividends. The intiusive 
method may produce quicker imme- 
diate lesults, but in the long run, and 
in real educational letums, it simply 
does not pay. 

Children aie so suspicious of inter- 
ference fiom above, and are so tired 
of it, that at fiist they lately consult us. 
But suipiisingly quickly, if we cultivate 
the right reputation, diat attitude 
changes. Before long we shall have the 


producer saying, Sir, I can't get this 
bit right. What would you do? ” The 
answer should, as always, be given 
cjuasi-piivately. Next we may possibly 
get the request, f< Sir, I can't get this 
right. I wish you would have a go." 
That is a step, and may well lead to the 
final compliment of pioducers consult- 
ing us, not merely during perfoimancc 
but beforehand, piivately; " Sir, what 
do you think of this for an idea? " 
When that stage arrives we aie justified 
in regarding ourselves as hundied-per- 
cent successes, in sight of turning 
dramatic work Into the tremendously 
effective and comprehensive educa- 
tional instrument which it can so 
easily become. 

Established Routine 

By the time our first play is done 
with, a routine will have been built up 
which will serve thioughout the whole 
course of chamatic reading: 

(a) the play is lead silently; 

(t) it is nanated and discussed with 
stiess on its visual aspect; 

(c) it is read again, sitting; 

(i cl ) teams are chosen, and group woik 
follows. 

Obviously this is a routine not of play 
but of work, much of it of an intensive- 
ness for which in any othei context we 
should struggle in vain. Every member 
of the class reads a piece of print 
nominally three times, but in fact con- 
siderably more than that, discusses it, 
uses it. Even considered only as reading 
matter, dramatic leaders aie the most 
rewarding type of class text. They last 
the class much longer than any other 
kind of book. Further, they produce 
purposeful talk and discussion and 
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other forms of allied activities, Perhaps 
most impoitani of all, they promote 
much out-of-school work. This surprises 
the beginner, blit one soon comes to 
take it for gi anted, and to icalizc that 
theie is nothing like dramatic work for 
getting children to woik hard and with 
gusto, in school and out, individually 
and collectively, collaborating together 
as teams, the leaders and the led. 

Class Drama Festivals 

And so far we have baldly begun. It 
Ls easy with a little planning to get 
much moic work out of our material 
than we have yet attempted, and to 
leave more and more to the children 
themselves. 

One good way is to say at a suitable 
point in the first teim: “It is a pity 
we can't put the finishing touches to 
any of our plays in class. Some of the 
work you are doing is too good to leave 
bitty. But we just haven't time. How 
would you like to have a Drama Festi- 
val at the end of term? Choose any of 
the plays we do that specially stiikes 
you — it doesn't maiter if several teams 
choose the same one — and give it an 
extra polish in privaic. Then we might 
vote for the one or two best in case any 
other classes would like to compare 
notes in the hall. You needn't make 
haul work of it. For instance, you 
ncccln't learn your part unless you wish. 

It is quite in order to have your book in 
your hand." 

This last is again guileful. We can be 
quite sure that the majority of the chil- 
dren will reject the concession on their 
own initiative, and that their producers 
would have something to say about it 
if they didn't. 

If the whole-school festival ilia tines, 
it is advisable to keep it as far as pos- 
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sible non-coiupetitivc: to have some 
knowledgeable and imdeistauding pet- 
son comment constructively on each 
performance on its own merits. 

It is also feasible to have a whole- 
year festival on the same lines, for it is 
extraordinary how children ictain in- 
terest in a piece of dramatic work of 
which they arc proud- 

Bringing on the Backward Children 

Befoic the first month has passed 
the class will automatically have sorted 
itself out into two groups : those whom 
producers want if they can possibly 
get rhem, and the rest, It is important 
not 10 accept this division as inevitable 
or jusr. In all probability some of the 
second choices, even some of the last 
choices, aie potentially as good as the 
commonly chosen few. They aie 
merely slow staiteis, or shy, or inclined 
to be inarticulate. The problem is to 
find the best means of setting them on 
their feet. 

One way is to have those stand up 
who have not yet bad a good pait, and 
to instruct producers to choose prin- 
cipals for the next play from them. 
The trouble with that is that it is some- 
what diastic, and that it makes the 
second-i a teis feel conspicuous, 

A better method is to say, “ I don’t 
see why the other pioduccis should 
have all the fun. This time I am going 
to share in the pick-up,” and then to 
choose a complete cast of unlikelies. 
The astonishment on the faces of the 
other pioduceis at one's pcisistent 
wrongheadedness is comical to see, and 
should be mentioned in private to the 
completed cast: “Some people were 
sui prised at my choosing some of you, 
because you haven't had a good part 
yet. OL rou ise we shall have 10 work 
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hard, and we will do it on the quiet; 
but we'll show them — if you are game 
to work overtime .” They are game — 
and the gain in confidence is reward- 
ing, even if one's work does not result 
in any notable discovery of talent, as 
it often does. Besides, the result is 
faiily certain to impress the lest of the 
class greatly, for though it may not 
really be very distinguished, it will cer- 
tainly better expectation enough to 
cause enthusiasm — and incidentally to 
put up one's stock as a producer. 

The effect of this plan is much in- 
creased by taking the best of the child- 
producers into one’s confidence befoie- 
hand and suggesting his joining in the 
plot to a modified extent: “ I am going 
to choose entirely unlikelies. You had 
bettei not do that or they will smell a 
rat, but you might consider A and B 
and C, for example. I believe you could 
make something of them if you put 
yourself to it. Don't tell anyone, of 
course. This is our secret." 

The next step is to call all producers 
into conference and put the matter to 
them: "We aie getting into a groove. 
It isn't quite playing the game ,to let 
the same people have the best parts 
each time. The rest may not be so 
good, but they deserve a look in. Be- 
sides, some of them are better than we 
think. You noticed C and D in my 
company. They were a surprise, weren't 
they? In future I want you each to 
choose one or two unlikelies each time. 
You know who they are, so I leave it 
to you. What you make of them will 
show what you can do." Such argument 
always works, for children are remark- 
ably decent when given a lead. Before 
long each producer will have his pro- 
tdges and be proud of them — and the 
benefit is not only to the proteges. 


Memorization 

Memorization is best done in the 
course of rehearsal with movement. But 
a certain amount will have to be done 
in private, and it is worth while to see 
that it is done effectively. For most 
people the best way of learning lines ia 
to repeat them aloud. But whether 
aloud or silently, they should always be 
said as in performance, with the correct 
intonation and at the correct speed. 
Gabbling in memorizing almost always 
shows in performance, even if the change 
of tempo does not pioduce uncertainty. 

Speeches should he learnt as a whole, 
and not sentence by sentence, or they 
are liable ro fall to pieces. 

The cue, that is the four or five 
words leading into one's own speech, 
should always be spoken aloud in 
memorization, so that response be- 
comes automatic; and the rule should 
be impressed : " Whatever else in your 
speech goes wiong, you must give the 
correct cue, That is only fair to the 
next speaker.” 

About a week before public perform- 
ance it is a good plan to have one's 
cast sit round and to hand out cues to 
them out of order. At first they are 
paralysed, but after a little while they 
begin to gain flexibility, and before 
long they are snapping in on their lines 
with an immediacy which contributes 
greatly to successful performance. This 
kind of cue jumping not only makes 
for safety, but is a sure way of finding 
out weak joins, which can then he 
strengthened by returning to them 
several times. 

The last rule to impress has already 
been mentioned : " Good stage dialogue 
does not sound like something that lias 
been learned. It sounds like the real 
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thing. We don't want any reciting, 
thank you." 

So much, then, for the most circum- 
scribed use of dramatic readers. If we 
go no further we shall have done much, 
but not to strike out on new and 
parallel lines is to miss much pleasure 
and profit. Besides, it is nibitrnry. 
Even the simplest dramatic work sug- 
gests experiments and fresh lines of 
work which are well woitli trial. Some 
of them will presently be considered. 
Incidentally! they will suggest means 
of launching dramatic work where 
dramalic readers arc not yet available. 

Dressing Up 

Before clossioom dramatic work has 
gone far one is eel tain to receive the 
somewhat diffident request — and curi- 
ously and reveal ingly it almost always 
comes from the boys : 11 Sir, could we 
dress up a bit? ,r 

This request, which we have of 
course instigated with our talk about 
costumes, should nevertheless be re- 
ceived with a certain calculated frosti- 


ness: M Well, if you leally want to, I 
don’t mind — but it won’t have to take 
any time. We have woik to do. Of 
course, a few things would be nice — 
a good bright tiain for kings, and ail 
old lace curtain for queens and hi ides 
and things, and a few headdresses per- 
haps, But you will have to supply them 
yourselves, and they will have to he 
kept dead oideily in a box and properly 
listed. Don’t expect me to tidy up after 
you.” 

These conditions are accepted with 
giatitude, and the dramatic class gains 
in vividness and fiom the point of view 
of applied art. But always, even when 
the making of properties has added 
new life to the craft class, the wearing 
of costumes should be treated a*s if on 
suffeiance, for this attitude ensures 
economy of time and maximum order- 
liness. Childicn ought to sec tlnough 
the ruse, but they never do; and the 
Wardrobe Mistress and her Assistant 
— picferably two children low on the 
acting rota — revel in method and 
written lists, for this is the kind of 
rigmarole which childicn love. 
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MIME 


F ormalized mime to music can 

be valuable and delightful, but it is 
too technical a matter to be more 
than mentioned here. The most that can 
be said is that occasionally in the P,T. 
class, or at some other time when space 
is available, it is useful to divide the 
class into two groups and say, " Listen 
to this piece of music. It may suggest 
movement to you. Group i, up you get 
and walk about suitably, briskly or 
lazily, whichever fits the music. Then 
if you want to do moie than that, do it 
one by one, or in twos and threes — any 
way you like- Just let yourselves go and 
don't worry what other people are 
doing. Then sit down while GlOup i 
take9 a turn.” 

Piano music will do, but well ampli- 
fied gramophone recoitls of orchestras 
are very much better. Pieces in which 
marked changes of mood and tempo 
occur are the most stimulating. Theie 
is no need to be obvious in one's choice 
of material and rhythms. Too obvious 
rhythms produce more immediate up- 
takes, but, like too much help and too 
many suggestions, they limit the 
imaginative ranging which it is the 
chief value of this kind of activity to 
stimulate. 

Watching children’s physical reaction 
to music is fascinating, especially be- 
cause they are often so unexpected. We 
may not know at all exactly what their 
imaginations are up to, and quite prob- 
ably they nic vague about it themselves, 


but they are obviously up to something, 
possibly something much moie rich 
and strange than we suspect or than 
they could put words to, We leave 
them to giope, and do not ask ques- 
tions. To ask a child what he is pre- 
tending to do may be as unwise as to 
ask why he likes a poem. Merely en- 
courage them to use their arms as well 
as the rest of the anatomy — and let 
them get on with it. 

Eventually one strikes a rccoad which 
the children ask for again and again. 
Let them have it. If it develops into a 
group mime, so much the better. 

Occupational Mime 

In fiee musical mime precise defini- 
tion should not be sought for. Exactly 
the opposite is true of occupational 
mime, the object of which is to en- 
courage apt movement based upon pre- 
cise observation. The idea of it may be 
introduced a day or two before a recrea- 
tion peiiod: 

"Every day we do all kinds of things 
without thinking about them. Some 
of them are so easy to remember that 
it is easy to go through ihe movements 
without the things themselves to help 
us. That is called mime— movement 
without objects to help. It is good fun 
to make up Puzzle Mimes. Look, I will 
do you one. It is so easy that you will 
spot it at once, but you won't say what 
it is. That is a lule in the puzzle-mimc 
game: you never say what it is till the 
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pcison asks, 1 Wlm is it ? 1 Watch." 
Then turn on m imaginaiy hot lap, 
take soap, use it, put it down, rinse 
under the tap, and line! that the water 
is now running much hotter. Turn of! 
that tap, turn on cold, finish linsing, 
and wipe. 

" Well, what was it? . . , Of couise. 
I told you it was an easy one. Was I 
using a basin or washing under the 
tap? . . . Yes— not the besL way of 
washing! How many taps? . . . Was 
cither tap hot? . . . How could you 
cell? . . . Did I miss anything? . . . 
Did I rinse properly? . . . Even in a 
vciy easy mime like that there aie a 
mimbci of things to lcmember, you 
see. 

" Now here is an idea: tomorrow 
afternoon I will ask some of you to do 
mimes of things which you youiself 
do, and the rest of us will watch, and 
see how good you are, and whether you 
miss anything out, and so on. So do 
a little private reheat sal. You will find 
that some things which arc quite easy 
to do in the 01 din ary way arc not at 
all easy when you haven't the real 
things in hand. For instance, tty tying 
an imaginary how or tie, or doing 
imaginniy knitting — you will he sui- 
prised." 

Next step : " You can also make veiy 
good puzzle mimes by imitating other 
people doing their jobs. For instance, 
here is somebody’s mother doing some- 
thing." 

Then walk across the room, biing 
back an imaginary work basket, open 
it, take a needle and a iccl of cotton, 
chaw off two feet, bieak, moisten the 
end, try to thread, get in a better light, 
thread, and say, 11 What wai it? " 

"Threading a needle, of course. 
That is easy io guess, Did I go wrong 


anywlicic? Did I miss out anything? 
No? Well, John, you come out and take 
on, he Mother using the threaded 
needle. I will tell you just how," Then 
whisper to him, “ he Mother sewing on 
a button." To the class: "Watch him 
and decide what he is doing, I wonder 
if lie will miss any step. But clonk slir 
till he says f What was n? ' " 

"Well, did lie miss anything? Did 
lie tie the knot? Did lie wind the 
cotton jomid to make a shank? " — and 
so on, 

"You will line! all scuts of inlciesting 
tilings to imitate if you keep your eyes 
open. Some of them are not nearly as 
easy as you would think. For example, 
have you ever watched a drapers assist- 
ant take a hat bale of stuff off a slielE, 
and uni oil some of it, and measure it 
off, and then cut a length? That makes 
a good mime, but we shall want to 
know wlicthei it was a heavy bale, and 
whether you have noticed just how the 
unrolling is done. And when you use 
the scissois we ought to be able to tell 
whether it is thick stuff or calico or 
what. Tomorrow afternoon we will 
have puzzle mimes about other people 
at work. See what you can do," 

It is possible to devise mimes involv- 
ing facial exptession. An instance: 
"Have you ever noticed a man shav- 
ing, and how he pulls his face about to 
get the light pa its tight? He looks very 
funny, but lie doesn’t know it. ITe looks 
quite serious. That is partly what 
makes him look so funny. You should 
remember that if you try that mime: 
the moi e serious you are the funnier 
you will he, but if you seem to be mak- 
ing funny faces on piuposc you won't 
be funny :it IncWenrully rlwt is n 
fundamental principle of comic acting 
as distinguished liom clowning — 
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though a great many would-be come- 
dians do not realize it. 

Group Mimes 

Fiom solo mime it is a natuial step 
to mimes needing two people. Simple 
examples, which are nevertheless admir- 
ably pioductive of movement, are 
throwing an imaginary ball to and fro 
and playing deck quoits,, the latter in- 
volving much bending and quick move- 
ment from side to side. Speaking of 
balls: trick tossing up and bouncing 
between the legs and so oil makes a 
good solo mime, and so docs skipping, 
both solo and triple. Larger group 
work is also easy to contrive, and with 
a little ingenuity the results can be 
worked into dumb charades. The PT. 
class is the best place for most work of 
this kind. 

Dumb Charades 

The fact that all children recognize 
charades as a game adds to their value 
a9 a form of dramatic work. The dumb 
kind are worth cultivating not only 
because they are good fun in them- 
selves, ancl conducive to expressive 
movement, but also because they lead 
naturally to the spoken kind, which will 
be mentioned later, and to other forms 
of dialogue. 

Like the occupational mimes, with 
which their connection should he 
strongly emphasized, charades need an 
audience which will not spoil every- 
thing by bursting in with the word. 
They must learn that the play is the 
thing, and that it is the worst of 
manners to offer solutions until asked 
by the Charade Leader. This is especi- 
ally true of the Story-title Charades, 
which are mentioned next, for the 
whole thing can often be guessed from 


the fiivSt syllable. The interest is not in 
guessing the title but in seeing what 
the players make of it. 

The commonest fault of children's 
charades is that they are too brief and 
perfunctory, but a good dose of occupa- 
tional mime helps to cure this and to 
encourage the right kind of elaboration. 
Another fault is that of choosing a 
word which is less interesting than one 
or more of its syllables, so that anti- 
climax is inevitable. The great thing, 
of course, is to choose a word which 
will provide a really good climax, and 
then to improvise the syllables as 
adequately as may be. Finally, and not 
unnaturally, children do not realize the 
possibilities of charades. They think, 
for example, that comedy is everything. 
But as soon as they have been shown 
that a charade syllable may pioduce 
something quite beautiful, and that this 
may follow or precede something 
comic; as soon, above all, as they realize 
that merely guessing the word is what 
matters least, they are not without 
ability in developing the charade as a 
minor form of dramatic an. 

It is always advisable to have an An- 
nouncer for charades whether dumb or 
dialogue, not only because announcing 
means orderly speech practice, but also 
because it extends the range of possible 
activities by forestalling quibblers. 
Thus, for " laundry,” syllables " lawn " 
and "dry": "Ladies and gentlemen, 
we are going to act a word of two 
syllables. Here is the first syllable. Its 
sound is quite conect, but its spelling, 
I fear, is not." 

Then, after Father has mown the 
lawn, dealing out condign punishment 
to Tommy who has left pebbles on it 
— or whatever is acted to represent 
" lawn ” : " Ladies and gentlemen, wc 
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hope you enjoyed our first syllable. Our 
second is in one way just the opposite 
of our first: its spelling is quite eoirect, 
but its sound is wrong.” Then will fol- 
low some dry scene, possibly to do with 
a desert and waterless travellers, Inlt 
not involving diying clothes, because 
that would anticipate the climax. 

Next: “Ladies and gentlemen, you 
have seen our two syllables. Now comes 
the word itself, It will be shown in 
several diflcrciu ways at once, so that 
you will have to imagine that you are 
in several different places at once.” That 
prepaics foi a good composite occupa- 
tional mime : on one side a housewife 
collecting the laundry and listing iL 
with one eye on the clock, and the 
laundry-mail at living too soon, centre, 
washing! drying, staiching, ironing, 
and parcelling; on the other side the 
laundry-man bringing the laundry 
home, and the housewife unpacking it 
and discovering too many holes and 
too few buttons. 

Finally: “Ladies and gentlemen, 
that is the end oE our charade. What 
was the word? ” 

Announcers also make it possible to 
skip dull syllables and to use com- 
posites. Thus : 

Announcer: 4€ Ladies and gentlemen, 
our charade is of two words. Each word 
contains two syllables, but we shall have 
only three acts altogether: one for each 
word and one for the whole thing. 
Hcie is our first word of two syllables,” 
(Garden.) 

Then: “Here is our second word, 
also of two syllables — a lively happy 
scene.” (Par ty.) 

Last: “Now comes the whole scene, 
a most grand affair in a famous place 
with heaps of famous people theic, I 
think you ought to recognize iu least 


some of them ” (A garden party at 
Buckingham Palace, with string hand 
on duty, ladies and gentlemen strolling, 
and the parade of the loyal family mak- 
ing a climax.) 

Following aie a few words suitable 
for charades. Some are obviously more 
suitable foi spoken treatment, otheis 
will do for either. Mixed treatment, 
part spoken, pan dumb, is best of all. 

Chauffeur: (i) show; (2) fur; (3) look- 
ing into the hound and then driving 
off. 

Cockneys, a speech charade: (1) rival 
cocks crowing and settling their rivalry 
by combat, one being victorious; (2) 
knees; (3) a study of Cockney speech, 
in which there is no need for exaggera- 
tion. 

Croquet; (1) crow; (2) key; (2) the 
game. 

Faugiound: (r) fare: a bus con- 
ductor; (2) giounci: a mill scene; (3) a 
gay composite scene, 

A lake-up: the syllables of this are not 
interesting, hut it is worth doing on 
account of the whole word, which gives 
such a goad chance for facial mime — 
a row of players, seen as if tlnougli 
their miiroLS, making up for die play. 

Market-place: (1) mark; (2) ate (et); 
(3) place, possibly a mimed dispute 
about positions in a queue; (4) a com- 
posite mime with cheap-jacks, lioup-la, 
stalls, etc. 

Milliner: (1) mill; (2) inner; (3) a 
double scene, half woikroom, half show- 
room. 

Parade: (i) pa; (2) raid; (3) gives a 
good opening for pomp and drill 

Rainbow (1) rain; (2) bow; (3) pie- 
paring foi a picnic. 

Scotland , another speech chaiadc: 
(i) Euston Station, wnh an exuemc Scot 
inquiiing the way of nonplussed 
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English people, who hazard guesses 
with comic results — a scene with excel- 
lent possibilities; (2) an elderly gentle- 
man being assisted ashore fiom a small 
boat, with damp results; or the famous 
scene on Columbus's ship when, with 
mutiny imminent* the masthead watch 
sighted the West Indies; (3) a composite 
scene of Scots activities— reels, bag- 
pipes, tossing the caber, calce-making, 
etc., pieferably with two people passing 
comments in suitable dialect. 

Station: (1) stay; (2) "shun I ” (Atten- 
tion!), the sergeant-major drilling new 
recruits in coming smaitly to attention. 
Plenty of chance for speech solos here I ; 
(3) a composite scene. 

Switchback: The last scene gives an 
amusing chance for stationary people 
miming violent movement. 

Turnstile: (1) a music-hall turn with 
band of silent jugglers or acrobats, or a 
very talkative caid manipulator; (2) 
stile; (3) assorted people going into the 
Zoo, possibly culminating with the 
legendary stout lady who sticks half- 
way. 

Turntable: (1) mime of Dick Whit- 
tington, with cat in active attendance, 
and children coming in with the lonnd, 
softly sung. 

Turn again, Whittington, 

Thou worthy citizen , 

Lord Mayor of London ; 

(2) table; (3) engine driver and fireman 
representing the engine, puffing on to 
the turntable, turning round, and 
solemnly puffing off again. 

Story-title Charades 
In this type of chaiade the words of 
the title are acted, and then a scene 
from the stoiy or a potted version of 
the whole thing. "Puss in(n) Boots ” is 


a good one, and "Beauty and the 
Beast" is another, Here the Announcer 
can get ovei the difficulty of the two 
dull words; 

Announcer: " Ladies and gentlemen, 
we are going to act a story-title charade. 
The title of our story has four words 
in it, but we shall act only two of them 
and throw the others away. I will tell 
you when they come, Altogether, then, 
our charade will be in three parts, the 
two main title-woids and then the 
whole thing. Here is our fiist word. It 
is of two syllables." Then comes a 
scene of a beauty parlom, or of a lady 
dressing for a ball. 

Next; "Next come our two dull 
words. Each is of one syllable. You 
will no doubt guess them later, so we 
will now go straight on to our last title- 
word, which is of one syllable." And 
so on. 

The Announcer can also throw away 
the first word of "The Golden Goose," 
Grimm’s story of the woodman who, 
when he was not well enough- to do his 
woik, handed it over to his eldest son, 
Hans went to the forest, refused the 
little old man a share of his dinner, and 
chopped himself. The same happened 
to the second son, Fritz, so that the 
woik fell to young Dumbling, whose 
original offer had been scorned. He 
treated the little old man with more 
generosity, and was rewarded by find- 
ing a goose with golden feathers en- 
shrined in the tree he felled. His 
astonished admit ation makes good 
mime, and so does his hesitation 
whether to take his treasure home and 
his decision not to. The inn scene fol- 
lows, with plenty of background. Then 
the innkeepers eldest daughter secretly 
tries to pull a feather from the tail, and 
slicks to it, Her jealous younger sister 
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:s to pull her olT, and also sticks, 
rnbling asks them to let go, and, 
en they fail to do so, inarches oft 
unci and round the 100m) with goose 
ler atm and girls hanging on he- 
ld, The parson, shocked at their 
ming forwardness, tries to pull them 
and joins the tiain, So docs the 
ton who tries to show his master the 
or of his ways. The procession exits, 

\ we switch over to the king anil 
ecu wot lied over the dismal ness of 
dr daughter who docs not know how 
smile. Then Dumhling and his ad- 
icnis appear, the piinccss laughs, and 
end with a wedding. 

This stoiy is all Lhe better because il 
unfamiliar- A good plan is to corn- 
tnicate it in brief to a section of 
2 class, and to wain the onlookers 
it they will have to keep their wits 
out them if they aie to make out the 
>ry clearly enough to icbuild it after- 
trds in wolds — a good exercise in oral 
imposition. 

Puzzle potted veisions of stories may, 
course, he mimed without prclimin- 
ie 9 . So may scenes from histoiy. The 
taller children will enjoy miming 
eh rhymes as “Little Miss Mu(Tet ,p 
d “The Three Little Kittens, “ while 
nsidcrably older ones aie not averse 
“Jack Spiat,” especially if it opens 
th a wedding, and if the famous dis- 
ite is made to take place at the wed- 
ng bieakfast, to the dismay of the 
mily retainers. 

In fact, the supply of material which 
little ingenuity will make practicable 
so extensive that fmther detail is un- 
;ccssary here. It will he a natural step 
om fairly elaboiatc dumb- charade 
lales to more detailed miming of 
■ngcr stories, or at least of outsland- 
ig incidents from them. 


Dramatic Reader Mimes 

This blanch of work is especially easy 
10 initiate in connection with dramatic 
readers. In most such hooks one finds 
incidents, or even whole shoit plays, 
vhich obviously depend moic oil action 
than on words, It is a natural thing, 
when the class has worked on the words 
enough to he dear about plot and 
action sequence, to say, “ It seems to me 
that this play could be done almost as 
cleat ly without words as with. Shall we 
tiy? ” A goncl example of such a play 
is “The Spell that Would Not Stop 11 
(Loijrfrm Dramatic Books, Second 
Series, Book III, page in 8 ), which is 
based upon Dukas’ o venture "L'Ap- 
picnti Stncici," which was also used 
by Walt Disney as the basis of 
one of ilic incidents in " Fantasia. 1 ' As 
soon as the class has done enough work 
on the text to have the secpience of in- 
cidents clearly in mind, suggest that 
they should dispense with words. Work 
of this kind is most amusing. 

A Mime Project 

“The Sleeping Beauty ” is one of the 
best stories for mime, in its combination 
of romance and comedy, melodrama and 
idyll. Incidentally, it provides splendid 
group acting piactice in mass reaction, 
in varied deportment, and in graduated 
mass entiies and exits. Also, the build- 
ing of it calls for much discussion and 
experiment. 

Fiist, after the stoiy lias been revised, 
and possibly potted as a written exer- 
cise, children make a list of the prin- 
cipal chat <ic tens : King, Queen, and 
Nu isc, who are all possibly comical, 
and Princess and Prince; twelve good 
fairies, one bad one who may disguise 
as the Old Woman in the tower. The 
rest of the class will find something ro 
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do as a very pompous Major-domo, a 
Footman, a Herald, other couit func- 
tionaries as decided, two or four men- 
at-arms, and lords and ladies ad 
libitum . 

Next, what scenes do we need and 
what shall they be? There is much to 
be said for : 

(1) the palace, when the baby letums 
from christening; 

(2) the same during the party on her 
sixteenth birthday, during which she 
slips away into 

(3) an inset scene in which she meets 
the Old Woman, and runs weeping to 

(4) which is Scene 2 continued. The 
Princess falls asleep, and so do all the 
rest in characteristic ways; 

(5) The Prince comes, the Princess 
awakes, and so do the rest in due 
course. 

Just how we arrange the end will be 
matter for discussion. So will most of 
the rest of the more detailed scenario. 
For example, right at the beginning, 
where shall our main entry be : centie 
back or side? Suppose we had both, 
and made use of the centre back in our 
first big scene, would it be better in our 
second big scene to lepeat tire effect or 
to switch over to the side for chief use ? 
Obviously, for variety’s sake, switch. 
Next, the King and Queen will need a 
throne, Where shall it be? 

Eventually we decide upon this : 



And then how shall we open? Shall 
we begin with all present, or have a 
built-up entry? If so, shall we begin it 
at once, or build up a suspense first? 
What could it be? Childien will have 
few suggestions themselves, but they 
will see the possibilities of this: two 
veiy still men-at-arms aie on duly at 
curtain rise, one on each side of the 
back entry; enter two excitable maids 
bursting to convey to the men-at-arms 
that the christening party is approach- 
ing. They imitate the importance of 
the Nurse carrying the baby, etc., and 
have just indicated that they must fly, 
when the Major-domo or the Footman 
appeals and they are cast into outer 
darkness. He disappeais, and the 
soldiers also exit with pomp. 

Now, in what order shall the people 
come on? Baby first, or lords and 
ladies, or what? The children, being 
most interested in the baby, will want 
to give it first place, but they will 
quickly appreciate the build-up value 
of keeping the best till last. Logical 
order is : 

(1) men-at-aims returning, 

(2) loids and ladies, 

(3) officials, 

(4) King and Queen, 

(5) Nurse cai lying baby, 

(6) a very small, pompous Page added 
for fun. 

Here it is time for discussion to give 
way to experiment. Dividing the class 
into two, we ask one half to do the 
entry, the rest criticizing. Almost cer- 
tainly the men-at-arms will return to 
their original post by the door, and the 
officials merge themselves into a dull 
curve with lords and ladies, masking the 
back entiy and the unhappy soldiers. 

Discuss this, pointing out the faults, 
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and that officials would never line up 
with mcic lotds and ladies. Then let 
the other half try, and eventually lead 
to the decision that as soon as the lords 
and ladies aic in we will march the 
men-at-arms down to centre front, and 
then one to each side, where they will 
stand facing centre, light at the sides. 
(This is a simple tiick but often useful. 
It furnishes our fiont corners and gives 
a kind of frame to our picture. Also it 
adds effect of depth to the sLage ) If we 
decide that we would like to increase 
the height of the tin one gioup, we can 
have Lwo more men-at-aims. Let the 
original two mount a table behind the 
throne, then let two inoic accompany 
Nulsc ou and take over the Cront-coi im- 
positions. 

Perhaps our first main gioup may be 
something like this: 



K,Q = King atul Queen; N=s Nurse; M.D = Major- 
ilomo; Fs Footman; 1 1 =« 1 Ieralcl, M,M=; Men- 
at-arms; O, 0=3 Officials, Lards and ladies. 


Possible later action is here briefly 
summarized, but in practice it will be 
elicited and tiled out step by step. 

Continuing Scene i . — A gushing lady 
mimes may they look at the darling? 
The King giacionsly assents. The 
Major-domo signs the Footman to 
bring a ciadlc, which he does with 
great pomp, placing it ccntic. The 
baby is laid in it (this is optional : the 
Nut sc may stand ten tie instead), King, 
Queen, and Nm&c group about U, and 


the court parades round — a good open- 
ing for movement and effusive mime. 

Just as this is finishing, music is 
heard off stage left: a suipriscd static 
group. Major-domo goes out to inspect, 
returning at once in a great state to 
announce that the Faiiies aie thcic. 
The Fairies 1 Everyone hunies to 
places, not necessarily just the same as 
at first, and Nurse removes the cradle 
to a convenient position. 'Hie Queen 
gives instructions about the golden 
plates to the Major-domo, who passes 
them on to the Footman as soon as he 
lias graciously uslicicd in the Faiiies, 
who run on as gracefully as may be 
th tough the .side entry, and curtsey to 
the cradle, possibly dancing as well. 

The Footman anives with the golden 
plates, all twelve of them. The de- 
lighted Fairies mime the christening 
gifts they aic presenting. The twelfth 
and smallest is about to do so when 
there is a crash (in stage performance a 
change of lighting would be apt), and 
the Wicked Fairy appears — a good exer- 
cise is ie action for everyone. Her anger 
in a eases at the sight of die golden 
plates, and is not mollified by the 
King's excuses. 

She points threateningly at the cradle 
— crowd dismay; mimes the spinning- 
wheel curse — increased dismay; and the 
result — honor I Then she exits, leaving 
the Queen and Nurse in a state of col- 
lapse in the arms of the King and the 
Major-domo respectively. Tension is 
eased by the twelfth Fairy, who has 
been in conclave with the other eleven 
since the Wicked Fairy's intrusion. The 
King ciieeis up to the extent of oi del- 
ing Lhe destruction of all spinning- 
wheels, and die scene may end with 
the IIci aid's proclamation. 

Scene 2 , die Pi inc ess’s biithday pnity, 
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should be as lull of movement as the 
first was static. Possibly it may begin 
with a dance, which is interrupted by 
the Nuise, rapturous at how lovely the 
Princess looks. But they will see, for 
she is coming, now — and she does, to 
take the smaller throne which has heen 
set between her parents 1 . 

Exactly why the Princess left the 
party and went prying into 1 emote 
towers is not clear, and something 
should be done about it. One way is to 
have the Footman announce refresh- 
ments, so producing a Fine group exit. 
Directly the stage is clear a small 
puckish creature anives, queer but 
chaiming, who dances naughtily and 
then blows imaginary notes on a small 
pipe. The Piincess arrives, and the 
newcomer mimes a whispered message, 
obviously signifying Lhat it will be fun 
to give everyone a surprise. After some 
hesitation the Princess falls in with the 
jest and they run off together 

Scene 3. — Here, in stage perform- 
ance, is one of those frequent occasions 
when it is essential not to interrupt the 
main flow by an interval. A simple 
device will seivc: the curtains close, and 
the Wicked Fairy, disguised as the Old 
Woman, takes her position at the spin- 
ning-wheel close behind the curtains at 
centre. Two people then sweep them 
apart and pull them together behind 
her, making a small alcove, the Princess 
and her guide entering through the 
crack or from the hall floor. In the 
classroom, of course, any corner will 
serve. This scene quickly over, and the 
anguished Princess having made her 
exit, the curtains are simply swept in 
front of the triumphant Wicked Fairy, 
she and her spinning-wheel go off. Then 
without delay the curtains sweep back, 
showing the stage empty. 


Scene 4. — Someone comes to see what 
the Princess is doing, and, not finding 
her, gives the alarm. Immediately all 
is bustle — another type of entry this 
time — with the Queen and Nmse very 
properly agitated and the King frantic, 
Someone announces that the Princess 
is coming, and everything is static 
again. At her entry a family group 
forms, all concern. The Princess yawns 
— apparently an unheard-of thing for a 
Princess to do — and falls asleep, sup- 
poited by Nuise. A couch is brought 
and suitably placed, and the Piincess is 
laid upon it. This gi aceful scene at 
once changes to comedy, everyone else 
being attacked by sleepiness in varied 
and chaiacteristic ways, by no means 
all serious, and eventually sinking down 
in slumber. 

Unless something is to be done about 
di esses, or something elaborate in the 
cobweb line is to be introduced, theie is 
no need in stage presentation to close 
the curtains here — an advantage. A 
black-out, or better still a dim-down 
with some queer lighting effects to fol- 
low, and suitably slumbrous music 
played the while, is much better. Be- 
foie it is finished, the Prince arrives, 
moves about in the half-light, sees the 
Princess and kisses her. There is a 
moment of enthe stillness, then — the 
Piincess moves, the light leaps to bright 
normal, and a recoid of bird-song sets 
the atmosphere. The Prince lomanti- 
cally leads the Princess off, leaving the 
stage free for the best comedy yet— the 
court awakening, not all together blit 
stage by stage, the King and Queen 
being kept till last, They aie apparently 
late morning sleepers. 

There can be some miming of dust 
and cobwebs on clothes, though these 
are entirely invisible, and some mimed 
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sneezing. Then attention veers to the 
couch, at which, most conveniently, no 
one has even glanced till now. (IE a cur- 
tained couch can be ai ranged, this part 
can he delightful, the loyal parents 
planning to give the dear sleepyhead a 


siirpiLsc awakening) Discovery, of 
course, causes dismay, hut this is 
quickly dispelled by the rc-eutiy of the 
Piincc and Princess, which lends to the 
happy ending, possibly signified by a 
Folk- or othci dance. 
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CHAPTER SIX 


NARRATIVE PLAYS FROM 
LITERATURE 


T HE logical development is to go 
straight on from silent work 
to full play making, in which, 
starting from nothing, we bonow our 
plot or build one by means of discus- 
sion, put it into action shape, clothe it 
with dialogue impiovised as we act, 
polish and prune it by repetition, and 
finally, when it is leady for perform- 
ance, and not before, commit die whole 
thing to paper if we wish to, 

But as such a project may seem for- 
midable to inexperience, we may adopt 
the less adventurous approach of 
collaborating with children in recasting 
non-drama tic material in dramatic 
form. This will not produce the best 
results, for children seem to need the 
stimulus of striking out on their own 
to bring out their real capacity; hut 
still, work of this type has its points, 
not the least of which is that it pro- 
vides the teacher with opportunities to 
learn. 

Whatever story-book the class hap- 
pens to be reading, there are sure to be 
patches of close dialogue, which, by 
omitting the he-saids and she-saids, can 
be spoken right away. Comment on 
this, and have such a passage acted. 
Give it every chance. Produce it. Get 
the actors to speak it really well, and 
then say to the class, "What do you 
think of it? Or at any rate what would 
you think of it in a play? Does it sound 


like real life? Will it do just as it 
stands? ’’ 

In nine cases out of ten, however 
short the passage and however young 
the class, we find ourselves plunged into 
a composition exetdse of the most prac- 
tical kind, involving quite subtle com- 
parisons between the spoken and the 
written word. This is something we 
should be at a loss to touch in the 
ordinary way, yet here are quite young 
children touching it for themselves, and 
purposefully— using their ears, formu- 
lating opinions and expressing them. 
Certainly the expressions are homely : 

"It seems a bit long," they say, or 
" Theie’s too much of it.” 

"It sounds a bit stiff," or "It sounds 
sticky," or "That isn’t how people 
talk." 

And these statements are usually true 
of literary dialogue lifted straight into 
action, however good it may be; for the 
simple reason that, in order to get his 
ellect without help of action and 
audible inflections, the writer is Com- 
pelled to use more words than the 
dramatist needs. The reason is obvious 
enough, yet the fact is remarkable foi 
young children to discover for them- 
selves. But discover it they do: that 
play dialogue can be, indeed must be, 
shot ter than book dialogue if it is to 
sound convincing, and that, given help 
of voice, clarity can be secured with 
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less elaborate grammatical machinery, 
especially of relative pronoiui 9 , than is 
needed in writing, 

Wc continue the experiment by ask- 
ing fhe class to tewritc the fragment as 
they think it should be in a play, and 
then have a few examples read out as a 
means of carrying out a good piece of 
ear training — the kind of thing upon 
which live composition depends, yet 
which remains in the ordinary way 
virtually untaught, 

In dealing with such passages as these 
wc often find that a small piece of 
dialogue is missed out, or is put into 
indirect speech. Let the children 
supply it in writing, and then listen to 
it and compare notes. 

Sometimes — and this is especially 
valuable — the author starts up a good 
scene and then suddenly stops just 
before the end, which the class sup- 
plies, 

Leaping ahead, we may point out two 
famous examples from classics : the 
Cratchits' Chiistmzvs dinner scene from 
A Christmas Carol J and the aunts scene 
hom The Mill o?i the Floss , in which 
Maggie Tullivcr crops her hair. In the 
first, surprisingly enough, the vivacious 
twins who fetch the goose are given 
nothing to say. They arc not even given 
Chiistian names — -two omissions which 
must obviously be rectified. Otherwise 
the scene is complete. Indeed it is too 
complete. As always, Dickens's 
dialogue is so profuse that it needs cut- 
ting if it is not to sound excessively 
wordy in action. George Eliot, on the 
other hand, is a model o£ economy. Her 
dialogue is usable almost without cut. 
But she stops just at the climax and 
leaves us to finish the scene — a vciy 
pleasing thing to do. As in all work of 
this kind, our aim must he to produce 


what we imagine the authors would 
have supplied had they been writing for 
the stage. 

Dramatic Reader Rewrites 

Excellent practice of this kind can he 
devised in connection with dramatic 
readers. Teihaps wc come acioss some- 
thing— it may be a string of shoit 
speeches or even a single speech — 
which the class recognizes as being 
especially effective. When they have 
read it one e or twice — enough to get the 
run of it but not commit it to memory 
— we say, “Tluu is a good piece. Let's 
close books and wiitc it down, and sec 
if our vcisions sound as well as wliat the 
author wrote." After-comparisons will 
show that it is not enough to use the 
right words and sentences: to be effec- 
tive they must he in the right order. 
Thus a sentence which sounds admir- 
able following the light cue loses halE 
its effect if the cue sentence is put too 
early for the " tic on ” to be felt. (This 
lookvS abstruse on paper, but it leaps to 
die ear in practice.) 

After experiments on a small scale, it 
will be worth while to tackle a version 
of a whole scene or even a complete 
short play: pot the story, plot out the 
action into steps or sections, supply the 
dialogue, and then subject lesults to 
the test of action. 

Another easy road towards wider 
development is to take a atoiy, briefly 
narrate the unactable passages, and act 
the rest. Combined narrative and act- 
ing of this kind is frequently heard on 
the air, and although home-made speci- 
mens are suitable for public per- 
formance only if briskly and in- 
geniously taken along, they are very 
useful indeed in class, since they rcudci 
usable a mass of m atonal which would 
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hardly be practicable in purely 
dramatic form. Grimm. — a mine of raw 
material, and very much better than. 
Hans Andersen for our purpose — sup- 
plies many stones which can be 
handled in this way, with "King 
Thrushbeard ” as an outstanding 
example. 

Suitable whole books may be simi- 
larly used. Alice in Wonderland is an 
excellent example. Not all children like 
it in book form> but they level in its 
dramatic possibilities. What follows 
will be enough to suggest the technique, 
which is applicable to many stories, 
either shoit or long. Two narrators are 
used, for the sake of variety and 
lightening the individual burden. 
Whether they memorize their stuff or 
lead most of it from script is 
immaterial, piovided that the leading is 
vital and prompt. 

ALICE IN WONDERLAND 

INTRODUCTION 

How It Began 

ist Narrator: Ladies and gentle- 
men, we are going to act Alice in Won- 
derland for you — or at least parts of 
it. To play the whole thing would take 
too long: besides, there are parts we 
could hardly manage. But as we do not 
want our efforts to fall to pieces, we 
have decided to tell you the story very 
briefly, and then, when we come to an 
actable piece, the players will take 
charge. 

Two of us are going to do the telling : 

I am one, and here is the other. (Enter 
2 nd Narrator,) We shall sit one on 
each side and take turns, to make a 
change, (They take their places r ) 

2nd Narrator : Shall we start? 

ist: All light. (They sit one on each 

u 


side.) You take first turn and tell how 
it began. 

■2ND : But here they are. If you look 
and listen you will see what happened. 

Sister ; Alice, how you do keep 
yawning) Anyone would think you 
were half asleep. 

Alice : 1 do feel rather drowsy. Let's 
sit down on this bank in the shade for 
a little while, shall we? 

Sister : Very well, and I will read my 
book, (i She begins to do so. After a 
moment of fidgeting Alice looks over 
her shoulder .) 

Alice: Dear, dear I What a dull- 
looking bookl No pictures and no con- 
versations. What is the use of a book 
without pictures or conveisation? 

Sister: Alice, I can't possibly read if 
you keep talking. 

Alice: But what else is there to do? 
Sister: Wouldn't you like to make a 
daisy chain ? 

Alice: Yes, I would, but I can't 
decide whether it's worth the trouble of 
picking the daisies. 

Sister: Then you had better go to 
sleep. You look half asleep already. 
Alice: No, I'm not, Of course I'm not, 
ist Narrator: But I think she must 
have been, really, because all of a sud- 
den her sister seemed to have gone. 
(Exit Sisteil) 

2nd: Besides, it must have been a 
dream, or the queer things would not 
have happened that did happen. Sud- 
denly Alice rubbed her eyes, 
ist: or di earned she did, 

2nd: and looked along the field, 
ist: and then she was most sur- 
prised. 

Tiie White Rabbit 

Alice; Why. what is this coming? 
1 l looks like a white rabbit — and it is a 
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white rabbit too: a white labbit with 
pink eyes. But who ever heaid of a 
white rabbit with coat and waistcoat 
and a very high collar, and an umbrella 
under his left arm? Still, a white labbit 
it is, and in a great huny. What is that 
he is saying to himself? 

White Rabiui’ (entering): Oh dear I 
I shall be too late. (He takes out a 
watch and looks at it.) It can't be that 
time. It must have stopped. (lie puts 
it to his ear.) No. It’s going. Oh dear I 
Oh dead (Exit on the other side,) 

Alice: Weill A white rabbit with a 
gold watch t Wheie is he going? 
(Exit after him.) 

ist: Into a rabbit bole by the look 
of it. (They run up stage and took after 
Alice,) 

2nd: And what’s mote, Alice is going 
in aftei him. 

ist; Yes! She's in. 

Both: Oh I 

Alice (off stage): Oh I Ob, I’m fall- 
ing! I’m falling clown a well! 

(The narrators take their places again.) 

2 nd: It was a very odd well, like a 
schoohoom and kitchen mixed. 

ist: It was very deep, too, but Alice 
didn't hurt herself at all. 

2 nd: She fell on a heap of diy leaves, 
and when she picked hciself up she 
found she was at the beginning of a 
kind of tunnel. 

Both: And there was the White Rab- 
bit hurrying along it just as before. 

i st ; Here he comes. 

Wnnr Ratidtt he hurries across): 
Oh, my cais and uliiskcis, how late it's 
getting I (Exit.) 

(Alice hurties across after him and 
looks off.) 

Alice: Why, where has he gone? 


Vanished 1 Well, it is no use following 
a vanished labbit, I suppose. What kind 
of place is this? A long low hall with 
tiny doois all round. Where does this 
one lead to? (She tiies an imaginary 
tloon) Locked. (She hies another: ) So 
is this. (She hies others.) They arc all 
locked. How shall I ever get out again? 

. , , What is that hidden in the coiner?* 
(She runs to a JtofU comer.) A little 
three-legged table made of solid glass. 
Wliat is Lliis on it? A liny golden key. 
Fciliaps it fits one of the doois. (She 
tries them.) No, it doesn't . . . Yes, it 
fits this one. (She kneels down and 
peers through-) Oh, wluit a lovely gar- 
den 1 What blight floweis — and how 
cool the fountains look! Oh, liow I 
wish — but what is the use of wishing? 
Even i£ my head would go tluough, it 
would be of veiy little use without my 
shoulders. (Getting up.) I had better 
lock it again. Oh, how I wish I could 
shut up like a telescope I I think I could 
if I only knew how to begin. . . . Why, 
what is that on the glass table? (She 
gels a little bottle with a label tied on.) 
I'm sure that wasn’t there before. Wliai 
is this on the label? — "Drink me." Ah, 
but I shall have to see if h's labelled 
11 Poison ” first, . , . No, it isn't. I won- 
der if it smells nice. ... If iL tastes as 
nice as it smells. . . . Oh yes ! A sort oi 
mixed flavour ol chciry tait, custard, 
pineapple, loast tin key, toffee, and hot 
buttered toast. Did I leave a little drop? 
Yes. . . . What a curious feelingl I 
must be shutting up like a telescope. 

* When something is iu riled ninth cannot be 
had, such as .1 glass table, it is usually satis- 
factory 10 put it just (ini of ilie audience's sight, 
and describe it. I11 t lie same way it is olicn 
clleetnc to base unplayable things, such as 
military pi missions, happen ufl stage where they 
are "seen 1 ' liy on-slngc players and conveyed to 
0 ic audience Ibis is flic kind of simple ex- 
pedient which prat tie ally 110 children ever see 
for ihumsehcs, 
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ist: Sbe is, too] Look. 

2ND : So she is I She's only about two 
foot three now. 

Alice: I hope I don't shrink much 
further. It might end in my going out 
altogether, like a candle. No. I think 
I'm stopping. I ought to be just right 
for that door now. Let me see. . . . Yes, 
just right. All I need is the key off the 
table. (She runs to the hidden table 
and gazes up.) Oh I Oh, but how can I 
get it, light up there? Oh, how silly of 
ine[ I ought to have kept it. I wonder 
if I could climb up the leg. No, much 
too slippery. Really, how disappointing 
— to be able to see the key and not — oh, 
how very disappointing. 

ist: Oh, the poor little tiling I She’s 
crying. 

2nd: But that's no use, you know. 

Alice: No use at all. Come, there's 
no sense in crying like that. . . . Why, 
what's that lying under the table? I 
didn't see that before, ... A tiny glass 
box. . . . 

And so it goes on, Having overcome 
the height difficulty by the simple 
device of narrative comment and 
having nothing on the stage for com- 
parison, we ought to be able to do any- 
thing . There is nothing in the dialogue 
so far which children could not manage 
for themselves, sometimes borrowing 
direct, sometimes turning non-dialogue 
into dialogue. They would hardly 
think of Alice's occasional broken sen- 
tences for themselves, but, hearing that 
complete ones sometimes sound too 
long in action, they would soon tumble 
to it as a means of avoiding wordiness. 
The next incident, The Pool of Teais, 
gives amusing opportunity for swim- 
ming mime and a stage full of minor 


diameters in quaint bead-di esses. The 
Caucus Race follows. Everything is 
simple until we reach Chapter IV, " The 
Rabbit Sends in a Little Bill. 11 As most 
children like this best of all, we must do 
something about it. Plain narrative 
would be easy, but tame compared with 
action. Let us see (after discussion) 
what we can do with mostly imagined 
action, eked out by nartativc com- 
ment. 

The Caucus Race scene concludes 
with all the creatures making excuses to 
leave — which the players must invent. 
Alice says, "I wish I hadn't mentioned 
Dinah. Nobody seems to like her down 
here, and I'm sure she's the best cat in 
the world. Never mind: peihaps they 
will come back ” — and we are icady for 
the next scene. Since we could not 
present the setting even with a stage 
and built-up house, we must substitute 
words on these lines : 

The Raumt Sends in a Little Bill 

Alice (looking off at one side): Why, 
what's that under the trees there? It 
can’t be — and yet it is: a little house. 
What a dear little place! Windows and 
a chimney-pot and every thing. White 
curtains, and loses and honeysuckle 
growing lip the walls. A green front 
door with a brass plate. What does it 
say? It looks like <f W. Rabbit," but I 
can't really see from here. I wonder if 
I daie go and look I ShJ (She looks off 
the other way.) Footsteps. I wonder 
who it can be. The White Rabbit? — 
but how big he has grown I No, ids 
myself, of course: I am smaller. Per- 
haps I had better keep in the back- 
ground, . , , What's the matter? He 
looks in a great state, 

Rabdit ( entering ) : The Duchess I 
The Duchess I Oh, my dear paws! Oh, 
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my fur and whiskers I She’ll have me 
executed as sure as ferrets ate fencts. 
Wheic can I have dropped that fan 
and gloves? 

(He begins to hunt about, and Alice 
hunts too, After a moment he secs her.) 

Rabbit: Why, Mary Ann I What 
are you doing out licic? 

Alice: He takes me for his house- 
maid. 

Rabbit: Run home this moment and 
fetch me a pair of gloves and a fan. 
Quick, nowl 

Alice: Yes, sir. (Exit.) 

Rabbit: Go on. Go in. What arc 
you waiting for? Go on. 

Alice (off): Which loom will they 
he in, sir? 

Rahmt: Why, my bcdioom, of 
course. 

Alice (off): Yes, sir. 

Rabbit: Really, these gills 1 I don’t 
know what they are coming to. 

Alice (off) : Is this the room, sir? 

Rabiut: Yes, of course it is, silly. As 
if she didn’t know my bedroom — 
hanging out of the window 1 (He begin* 
to walk up and down,) Oh, do hurry, 
girl. What is she doing? What is she 
doing? (He keeps on walking.) 

ist Narrator to 2 ND Narraioii : 
She certainly docs seem to be taking her 
time. 

2nd. I hope she hasn’t found another 
of those boxes or bottles oi something. 

ist: I believe she has. I can’t exactly 
see, hut that looks like a hand at the 
window. Come and look. , . . Doesn’t 
that look like a hand to you? 

2nd: Yes, it does, and what a sizel 

Rabiut: Has the girl gone to sleep? 
1 might have known. I had better go 
and get them myself. (Exit.) 

ist: He lias gone in. Now the fun 


will begin, if Alice really has giown 
huge. 

2ND : How she is managing in that 
little room I can’t imagine. She must 
simply cram it. 

ist: Shi 

Rabiut (shouting off): Let me in. Let 
me in, will you? flow dale you lock 
my bedroom dooi? 

Auer, (off) : I haven’t locked your 
bcdioom door. It’s me. 

Rabbit (off ) : What do you mean: 

M It’s me ” ? Let me in. 

Alice (off ) : I can’t, 

Rabbit: Veiy well Then I shall go 
round and get in at the window. 

Alice: Thai you won’t! 

(The Narrators m/h tip stage to see 
better .) 

ist ■ Here lie comes, out of Lhc fionl 
door again. 

2nd ; He’s getting the ladder. 

ist: He has put it up againsL the 
wall. 

2ND: Look — What’s that coming out 
of the window? 

ist: A hand I And what a hand! 

2 nd: Why doesn’t lie look up? 

ist: Now then I— snatch! 

(Shouts, Diop crash box full of 
broken glass , tins, cU. Suitable exclam- 
ations and fainter clatters,) 

2nd: He’s fallen into the cuuinibcr 
fianic. lie docs look in a state. 

ist; Lookout. He’s coming. 

(They hurry back to the far front 
corners as the Raiuih comes on in a 
toweling rage. He marches up and 
dozen f gi ambling and blushing hnmelf 
down. Presently he shouts \) 

Rabbit: Piu I Put! Wheic are you? 

Pai (off): Sine, then, I’m licic. Dig- 
ging loi apples, yer honour. 
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Rabbit: Digging for apples, indeed) 
Come here at once. 

Pat (entering with spade) : Yes, yer 
honour. 

Rabbit: Pat, come here, 

Pat ; Yes, yer honour. 

Rabdit: Look at my house. 

Pat; Yes, ycr honour. 

Rabbit: Look at the upstairs window 
— the one on the left. 

Pat: Yes, yer honour. 

RAimrr: Now tell me, Pat: what's 
that in Lhe window? 

Pat: Sure, ids an arrum, yer honour. 

Rabbit: Ae arm, you goose 1 Who 
evei saw an aim that size? Why, it fills 
the whole window. 

Pat: Sure it does, yer honour, but it's 
an arrum for all that. 

Rabbit: Well, its no business there, 
Go and take it away. 

Pat : Sure, I don't like it, yer honour, 
at all at all. 

Rabbit; Do as I tell you, you coward. 

{Exit Pat.) 

Rabbit : Don't stand there, now. Get 
hold of a finger and pull. 

Pat (off) : Which one, yer honour? 

Rabbit: Which onel What does it 
matter which one? Any one. 

Pat (off): Oh dear, oh dear! I don't 
like it at all at all, but still . . . 

Rabbit: That's ir. That's it! Hold 
on. Now pull, 

Pat (off): I am pulling, yer honour. 

(The Rabbit gets excited to the point 
of jumping up and down , and there is 
plenty of noise both on and off : 
Rabbit shouting encouragement , Pat 
giving dismayed bellows , Rabbit sud- 
denly becomes dismayed too,) 

RABDrr: Mind my cucumber frames. 
Pat I Get over the other way. I don't 
want to lose another one, 

(Noise and excitement again) 


Rabbit; Keep over. Keep over. 
Keep 

(Crash,) 

Rabbit ( covering his ears and turn- 
ing away) : Oh I My cucumber fi antes I 
(j Enter on the far side from the house , 
quietly, a number of creatures from the 
Pool of Tears scene . Among them is 
Bill, a very shy hzaid) 

ist Creature: What's the matter? 
2ND : What's happened? 

Rabbit (, turning as Pat totters on, 
sadly dishevelled ); That's what has 
happened. 

3RD: What's he been trying to do? 
Rabbit: He's been trying to get Mary 
Ann out of my house. 

4Ttr: Well, that's easy enough, surely. 
Pat (dismally): Is it! 

4-TH ■ You just match in through the 
door 

Rabbit: No use. I tried that. 

5th: Or climb in through the win- 
dow. 

Rabbit: No use, I tried that, 

6th: Then the only thing is to go 
down the chimney. 

7th (a fat one): Don't be silly. Can 
you see me going down a chimney? 

6th; No, not you , but- — — 

7th : Who could, then? 

All (as if by one inspiration): Bill 
could. 

8th : Of course he could. Bill's thin. 
All; Come on, Bill. 
qth: You could go down a chimney 
for the gentleman, couldn't you, Bill? 

Bill: Aye, maybe. But I'd have to 
get up to him first. 

iotii: That would be easy enough 
with a ladder, Bill. 

Bill: Aye, maybe, But I haven't got 
a ladder. 

Rabbit: Oh, that's all right, Bill. I 
have a ladder. 
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Bill: Aye, maybe. But will it be 
long enough? 

isr: Well, if it isn't, we’ve got the 
little one on the truck. We could lash 
them together. 

Rabbit: Splendid I The very idea. 
Get it, will you? 

(They zvhecl on a little truck with a 
short ladder , or, if truck is not avail- 
able , omit the phrase about it and sim- 
ply carry on ladder and rope.) 

2nd: Here we arc, aii. 

Rabbit: The very thing. 

311D: Plenty of rope, too. 

Rabbit: It couldn't be better. OfT 
you go, now. (They hurry off.) Now, 
we shall see. 

Pat (who has been sitting in a corner 
mopping his head): Yes, we shall, yer 
honour I 

Rabbit: Pat, what a misery you arel 
Pat: Yes, yer honour. 
ist (off): Wheie’s the othci ladder? 
Rabbit ; There you are, by the 
cucumber frames. 
ist (off): So it is. 

2nd (off)- Put it up by the chimney- 
stack, 

Alt. (off) : Up she goes, 

Rabbit : No. Lash them together 
fust. 

31m (off): Where’s that rope gone to? 
4TI1 (off): Here you are. 

5TI1 (off): Give it to me. 

6tii (off): Pull it tight. 

7TII (off ) : See it’s a good knot 
8tii (off): That’s all right. Ready? 
All (off) : Up she goes. 

Sth (off): There you are, Bill. 
Theie’s your ladder. 

Bill (off): Aye, maybe. But it 
doesn’t reach the chimney-pot, 

9111 (off): Never mind, Bill. You'll 
have to sci amble up the slates. Up you 
go. Ready? 


Bill (off)' Aye, maybe. 

1 ora (off) 1 Will the roof beat? 
ist (off): That’s it, Bill, Hang on 10 
the guttering. 

2nd (off): Swing a leg over. That’s 
the boy. 

31m (off) : Up you go now, Bill. 
Ramur: Mind that loose state! Oh 
dear I 

All (off): Heads I 

(Crash.) 

Rabbit: Oh, my cucumber (tames I 
Bill (off): Now who did that? 

All (off): Bill I 

5TII (off): Never mind, Bill. Up the 
chimney-stack, lad. 

6/ir (off) : That's it, Bill. Down you 
go, hoy : down die chimney now. 

Bill (off): Aye, maybe, but which 
way? Head Gist or tail first? 

Some (off): Head first. 

Others (off): Tail first. 

Rabbit: Tail first. 

All (off): Tail first. 

(About half of the acaturcs come 
backing on to the stage.) 

Rabdit: He's good, that lizard. 
ist: Ay, he's nimble, is Bill, Doesn’t 
waste time. 

2 nd: No. He’s got his rail tucked in 
now. 

31m : Tail’s down. 

4111: Now his back legs. 

5m: Backlogs sue down, 
ist: He's up to Ins armpits. 

Rabbit (very excited): He’s up to 

his 

All: Hey! 

2nd: What aie you jumping up and 
clown foi, Bill? 

Bill (off): Somebody's kicking me. 
All: Don’t be so silly, Billl 
31m : Of romse nobody’s kicking you, 
Bill 

51T1: Who could be kicking you? 
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Bill (off): I don't know, but some- 
body is. 

Rabbit: Where? 

Bill (off) : Underneath, Hey I Hey I 
Stop it there, will you? You'll be kick- 
ing me into the garden next, Hey 1 
Rauimt: What's happening now? 

What's 

ist: It's all right. 

2Kd: He's going down all right. 
Good old Billl 
31m : There goes his neck. 

4TH : There go his eyes. 

5TH : There go his 

All (on mil off, fortissimo): Hey I 
There — goes — Bill I 

(Everyone is rushing about) 
Rabbit: Catch him! Catch him 

there, you by the hedge, Oh— my 

(covering his eyes). 

(Crash.) 

All (on stage, covering their faces) : 
Poor — old — Bill I 

ist: He must have broken his neck. 
2 nd: No. Look. 

3HD: They're bringing him here. 
(Enter the other creatures, carrying 
Bill) 

Rabbit: Poor fellow I Poor fellow I 
Lay him down here. Gently, gently. 
That's right, Give him air- There, Bill, 
you'll soon be all right now. 

Bill (very faintly): Aye, maybe. 
Rabbit: Hold up his head, somebody, 
i st : Give him brandy. - . . 

Rabbit: Don’t choke him. 

2ND : There. How was it, old fellow? 
3RD ; What happened to you? 

Rabbit: Tell us all about if. 

Bill : Well, I hardly know. 
ist: Have some morebTandy, Bill. 
Bill : No more, thank ye. I'm better 
now, but I'm a deal too flustered to tell 
yoxi. All I know is, something comes at 


me like a Jack-in-the-box, and up I goes 
like a sky rocket. 

All : So you did, old fellow 1 So you 
didl 

Rabbit: We must bum the house 
down. 

All: Bum the house down I Bum 
the house down! 

(They rush away, leaving Pat and 
Bill to help one another off as best they 
can.) 

ist Naiuiatoh: But they didn't bum 
the house down, after all, 

2nd: Instead they pelted Alice with 
pebbles through the window, and oddly 
enough the pebbles turned into little 
cakes. 

ist: Alice ate one, and it soon made 
her quite small, so that she could slip 
oud of the house, and she did. 

2ND : The Rabbit and the rest made 
a rU 9 h at her, but she gave them the 
slip and ran and ran until she came to 
a thick forest. 

ist: That was rather dangerous, be- 
cause she met a gigantic puppy — - 

2nd: it was only life-size really, but 
it was gigantic to her — 

1 st : and the trouble was that it 
Wanted to play. 

2 nd : A playful puppy is great fun, 
but when you are only about three 
inches high it is another thing, especi- 
ally when it chases you round and 
round a spiky thistle. 

1 st : So Alice was very glad when she 
was able to slip away into a meadow. 

2ND: And that was how she came 
across the mushroom. 

ist: By standing on tiptoe she could 
just see the top of it, 

2nd : and that was how she saw the 
person on top of it. 

ist: He was a Caterpillar, and the 
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odd thing about him was that he was 
smoking a hookah. 

2nd: He seemed a very sleepy cater- 
pillar, but «ifter a time he did say some- 
thing. 

CATEKr'rrxAft : Who are you? 

So the performance goes on. The 
scene just completed offers moic diffi- 
culties than any other in the book, but 
aftci all, when subjected to what is, 
once grasped, a very simple technique, 
Lbcy do not amount to much. In- 
genuity is needed, but ncxL to no inven- 
tion except for the pait where the 
ciowd arrives — nothing which could 
not be managed by discussion, experi- 
ment, and collaboration. And yet the 
result may be a piece of work which 
will keep the class in a happy and con- 
structive mood foi weeks together, ic- 
solving before long into something of 
which the class arc as collectively and 
individually pioud as if it were pure 
invention, something of which they will 
certainly want to put the fairest pos- 
sible copy on record, neatly bound and 
probably illustrated as well. 

The great thing in a pioject of this 
kind is to choose the right book. Alice 
is peifect. It has so many amusing 
situations and so much immediately 
usable dialogue. Through the Looking- 
Glass suggests itself on fust thought as 
being equally good, but in fact it is 
not, since the story does not ciystallizc 
in the same way into handy and self- 
contained situations. That will he 
found not infrequently: a book which 
is essentially dramatic docs not lend 
itself to easy dramatization. The Chil- 
dren of the New Forest is an example. 
The diama is in the general tcllmg 
i at her than in the separate incidents. 

But still, even leaving aside the 


numerous books of this kind, vve can 
find moic than enough whole books to 
meet our rcquiicmcnts for eveiy age. 
Still more frequent aic the short stories 
which can be used for narrative acting, 
Those which can be turned into self- 
contained plays without help of narra- 
tion arc naturally less easy to come by. 
But still they arc frequent enough. 

Treating Short Stories 

This nan alive method can very often 
be used successfully to make possible a 
stage version of short stories which 
otlicnvise would not lend themselves 
handily to dramatic foim. It is a good 
thing, if possible, to avoid outride nnna- 
tors, ancl to have the job done by people 
who are involved in the action. 

Thus a very charming stage version 
can he made of the well-known Russian 
story of ' 4 Baboushka/* * the traditional 
Russian equivalent to Santa Claus. The 
scene is an ordinary living-room 
decorated for Christmas, with the chil- 
dren playing with shabby toys, and the 
mother working. As a means of putting 
off going to bed, the children ask their 
mother to tell them the story of 
Baboushka once again. She gathcis 
them to one side of the stage, and they 
sit round her while she begin*?, 
Baboushka herself comes quietly in aiul 
sils by the fireside, and when it is time 
for her to speak she does so, Mothci 
falling silent and meiely pretending to 
tell the story, the cbildicn watching her 
as before. The narrative drama proceeds 
m this way, sometimes with the Mother 
speaking, sometimes with a scene being 
acted oil the rest of the stage while she 
mimes. 

* A 6 mi pic Version appears in VI ay Your Part* 
(The London Dramatic Hooks, Second Series, 
Hook 3), based upon KU/abclh Clark's telling of 
the fltory 
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A very handsome pioduction of this 
story could be made by having the 
story action pitched on an upper stage 
with a picture-flame setting and cur- 
tains, but this would naturally be some- 
what elaborate to do, 

Dramatizing Poems 

A whole range of poetry and nana- 
tive verse lends itself very easily to 
dramatization, some with the help of 
narrative, some without. For younger 
players there is much suitable 
material in The London Book of 
Nursery Rhymes (edited by J. Mur- 
ray McBain, Univeisity of London 
Press). 

Longfellow’s u Song of Hiawatha ” is 
full of dramatic material for older 
Juniors, but unless means can be de- 
vised to avoid the miserable sing-song 
into which it usually degenerates, it is 
better left alone. 

Ballad poems are also excellent 
material- Them are simple things like 
"Barley Bridge," and others which 
need slight adaptation. The easiest of 
these is the well-known “King John 
and the Abbot of Canto. bury/ 1 which 
may he acted as a three-act play just as 
it stands if fewer than a dozen narrative 
lines are recast as dialogue. Such recast- 


ing is quite easy, and is much preferable 
to having stray nanative lines and he- 
saids and she-saids spoken by the naira- 
tors set one on each side of the stage. 
They are ’ indispensable for speaking 
whole narrative verses and sequences of 
verses, but to have them chipping in 
with little insignificant pieces sounds 
lidiculous. 

Other possibilities are f, The Ballad 
of Earl Haldon's Daughter,” " Sir 
Patrick Spens/' <f Rosabelle,” “Locliin- 
var," and " John Gilpin/' while a whole 
hunch of practical ballad mateiial will 
be found in vaiious collections, notably 
Ballads and Ballad Poems (edited by 
John Hampden: " Teaching of Eng- 
lish " Seiies, Nelson). 

In all work of this kind it is of the 
greatest importance to secure as nearly 
unbroken continuity as possible, 
Elaboiate furniture and so on is quite 
unnecessaiy. The story is the thing, 
and it is much better to have a stage 
hand boldly march on with a throne, or 
whatever may be wanted for the next 
scene, than to close the curtains. In 
fact, in dramatic work of every kind, 
curtains should he closed only when 
absolutely unavoidable, for there is 
nothing like intervals, however short, 
for losing an audience. 
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DRAMATIZING A FABLE 


M ODERN short stories aie the 
easiest to handle, since they 
generally piovide a hard core 
of dialogue. That is why, as soon as 
possible, we shall tend to abandon them 
for stories of the purely nanativc kind, 
since it is good for the children to in- 
vent the words even if they do not yet 
oiiginate the plot. 

Whatever the story, we follow a 
regular loutine of preparation: 

(i) Discuss its dramatic possibilities, 
and the characters needed. 

(a) Discuss plot and sequence of in- 
cidents, but not in any tightly exacL 
way, since we do not want to pievcnt 
unexpected developments which often 
suggest themselves in the heat of action. 

(3) Decide fairly exactly what is to 
happen at the beginning, in order to 
get the actors going. 

(4) Choose provisional opening actors, 
group them, and ask them to start talk- 
ing. They do so, helped out if neccs- 
saiy by class suggestions. 

The Question of Writing 
Item 4 looks sadly vague on paper, 
but we will not stpp to discuss that at 
the moment. With various other odd 
points it can wait until the end of the 
chaptei, while wc experiment with 
practical work. But one point is so im- 
portant that it must he mentioned at 
once and laid down as a fixed rule : 

Do not allow children to write down 
one word of the dialogue until permis- 


sion ti given — and never give that per- 
mission until laic in the proceedings. 

Just when that will he, and how the 
writing will he carried out, wc can also 
discuss latci. All that inatteis now is 
the rule. The general tendency is to 
allow, even cncomagc, premature 
writing. It is a mistake, for once dia- 
logue has been wiitten down, Lhc scene 
in question develops no more. Work or 
this kind is, for better or worse, basic- 
ally oral. To foiget that is to send it 
along the tegular Composition path, 
which usually leads to (lull places, Be- 
sides, it is better for children to trust 
to adaptability, observation, lesourcc, 
and initiative than to depend upon 
memory with bits of.papcr for candies. 
That they ask for crutches at first 
matters not at all. Refuse them. Be 
adamant. Freedom is always intimi- 
dating at first. But it is a plant that 
grows. 

Ordinary children find dialogue spin- 
ning easy enough once they are pushed 
off into it. Indeed, the real difficulty is 
to stop them making too much. The 
only ones who experience real hardship 
are those who have had regular 
stage tiaining They are so used to de- 
pending upon a sciipt that they aie dis- 
concerted when forced to think foi 
themselves — a fact which is too signifi- 
cant to need comment. 

Failles, whith aie usually Iniet, 
shapely and pointed, provide excellent 
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material for our puipose, and the 
Everyman Anthology of Fables by 
ALsop and Others (657) is a valuable 
book for the library of every class, 
whatever its age; for the idea that fables 
are exclusively nursery-stage fare is a 
modern fallacy. For young children 
there are such things as "The Frog and 
the Ox," and "The Birds in the Nest.” 
For middles there aie dozens — "The 
Fox and the Stork," "The Bundle of 
Sticks" (with a tiicky speech to pro- 
vide for the farmer to explain his 
motive near the end), "The Vixen Who 
thought the Old Fox was Dead," "The 
Vain Jackdaw," and the delectable 
stoiy of "The Town Mice and the 
Country Mice," which can even include 
country dancing in the first scene and 
stately dancing in the second. For 
older ones there are also plenty. Almost 
the best example of all is "Jupiter and 
tbe Horse," though it needs .some in- 
genuity to roll into a single scene in- 
stead of the series of short scenes which 
will certainly be the best tiling chil- 
dren will suggest until they have done 
a good deal of work of this kind. "The 
Fox without a Tail " is adaptable for 
any age, and it is chosen as an example 
liez’e because it can be made an excuse 
for tbe kind of public-meeting scene 
which lends itself to improvisation even 
better than that invaluable stand-by, 
the trial scene. The fact that this present 
meeting includes questions, heckling, 
and a disorderly end only makes it the 
more dramatic. 

The Fable 

What follows is a conventional " dry " 
version of the fable: 

A Fox, being caught in a trap, was 
glad, to compound for his neck by leav- 
ing his tail behind him; but upon com- 


ing abroad into the world, he began 
to he so sensible of the disgrace such 
a defect would bring upon him, that he 
almost wished he had died rather than 
come away without it. However, re- 
solving to make the best of a bad 
matter, he called a meeting of the test 
of the Foxes, and proposed that all 
should follow his example. "You have 
no notion," he said, "of the ease and 
comfort with which I now move about: 
I could never have believed it if I had 
not tried it myself; but really, when one 
comes to reason upon it, a tail is such 
an ugly, inconvenient, unnecessary 
appendage, the only wonder is that, as 
Foxes, we could have put up with it so 
long. I piopose, therefoie, my worthy 
brethren, that you all profit by the ex- 
perience that I am most willing to 
afford you, and that all Foxes fiom this 
day forward cut off their tails.” Upon 
this one of the oldest stepped f 01- 
ward, and said, "I rather think, my 
fiietid, that you would not have ad- 
vised us to part with our tails, if there 
were any chance of recovering your 
own." 

Discussing the Plot 
The general lay-out is plain. We 
merely need to devise a means for let- 
ting the audience know the opening 
facts. Also, the meeting sounds very flat, 
but that will be easy enough to work up 
in action. The opening is the thing. 
Children will certainly suggest showing 
the trapped fox and his escape, but this, 
even if it were pleasant, would spin 
things out too much. Obviously the 
opening time to choose is the moment 
of his return home minus a tail, when 
he is most sensible of his disgrace. How 
shall we make him arrive? Shall he 
run straight into the whole clan? That 
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would be crude and lack build-up, Be- 
sides, he wouldn’t do it. He would want 
to spy out the land first. Much better 
to let his first contact he with one per- 
son. Then he can tell his sad story and 
give the audience the facts. The ques- 
tion is, whom shall he meet? Shall it 
he another fox? That would do. It 
might be fun, especially if the fox were 
a vixen, his wife. But it would lack 
contrast. Besides, it would be obviously 
better to choose an animal which pic- 
feis short tails and knows their advan- 
tages— for instance a bear, or a rabbit, 
or even both. They would be a well- 
contrasted pair, especially if Bun were 
sharp and Bruin dull. From one and 
the other Reynard would certainly 
catch the main notion, so that the audi- 
ence could see the idea for the meeting 
grow in his mind — and seeing ideas 
grow is always fun. Having got lid of 
Rabbit, Reynard and Bruin could plot 
together — and seeing people plot to- 
gether is always good drama. Bruin 
could even give Reynard some more 
arguments for his speech. That will in- 
volve repetition — and repetition almost 
always seems dull in drama except to 
small children, who love it. But this is 
repetition with a difference. We shall 
lieai Reynard work up Rabbit’s and 
Bruin’s simple statements into some- 
thing imposing though hypocritical— 
and developed lepetition of that kind 
can be very amusing indeed. 

Only one other structural point needs 
considering, though in class proceduic 
we should probably hold it back and 
allow it to crop up at a convenient 
time 1 shall wc mention Old Fox in 
good time, or merely let him pop up at 
the meeting when he is wanted? That 
would he feeble. Half the fun will lie 
in Reynaid’s fear of him, and his desire 


to keep him quiet. That will give a 
dramatic thread. 

The last question is, how shall wc 
end? That is a question in every play, 
and often, as here, a problem. The im- 
plied end of the story is that the meet- 
ing peters out in ridicule, leaving Rey- 
nard high and dry, That is all very 
well in narrative, but drama needs 
something mere definite if wc are to 
avoid an effect of anticlimax. What are 
we to do? We might resort to three 
clieei s — for, when in doubt, three 
checis are a safe play ending, as good in 
their simple way as a dance. Blit three 
cheers for tails would not really clinch 
out present matter. Besides, there is 
Rabbit. The moie amusing he was at 
the beginning, the more die audience 
will object if lie docs not conic on again 
before the end. Why not use hint to 
complete Reynard's discomfiture? It 
would be effective and satisfactory to 
sec him again, and he would incident- 
ally bring the play full circle to where 
it started — and full circle is the most 
satisfying of shapes, 

A Specimen Lay-out 

On this basis of simple common-sense 
argument we lay out our action pint: 

(i) A fox who has lost his tail in a 
trap arrives home very dejected and 
ashamed. He meets a bear, who asks 
him why he is so dismal. Reynard tells 
what has happened. A rabbit overhears 
and makes fun. Why is Reynard so 
miserable about having lost a nuisance 
of a tail? He ought to think himself 
lucky. Reynard is annoyed. What does 
he mean? ITc explains, hut in so 
cheeky a style that Reynold goes for 
him and lie exits. All the same, as 
Bruin points out, he is right. After 
healing fuithcr aigument, Reynard hits 
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on an idea: if only lie could make 
all the other foxes take the point of 
view that tails are a nuisance lie might 
even persuade them to get lid of then 
own. 

How is that to be done? A meeting, 
Bruin suggests. Reynard leaps at the 
idea. He is conceitedly sure that he 
could talk them round. Only one thing 
worries him— Old Fox, Though deaf, 
he is sharp. If only he could be kept 
quiet till tails are safely ofE. . . . That 
is all right, Bear says: Old Fox is laid 
up with rheumatism. Still, lie may 
come. If he does, what will he the best 
way to gag him? Be very nice, they 
decide, and get him to take the chair. 

(2) They call the meeting. Foxes and 
vixens assemble, Reynard sits through- 
out this, because he must not reveal the 
state of his tail till the right moment. 

Bruin is just preparing to open the 
proceedings when Old Fox appears. 
They try to make him take the chair, 
but he won't. He sees though the trick. 
All the same, they insist on his taking 
a seat at the table. 

Rabbit also appears, but secretly so 
that no one sees him, His reactions will 
amuse the audience, 

(3) The meeting, Bear introduce a 
Reynard prosily. 

Reynard stands up, keeping his back 
away from his audience. He makes a 
start, and at the right moment shows 
them that he has no tail. General sur- 
prise, which increases when he an- 
nounces that he is glad of it, 

The meeting is derisive, Only Old 
Fox is helpful, to Reynard’s surprise. 

In a clever speech Reynard wins 
them round till they are all ready to 
bite then tails off there and then. But 
he insists that someone shall propose a 
motion. Someone does. Who will 


second it? Flushed with triumph, Rey- 
nard asks Old Fox to do so. He does — 
disastrously. The meeting breaks up in 
merry disorder. 

(4) The rabbit reveals that he has 
heard everything, and mocks Reynard 
for being too clever by half. 

This lay-out, which is used in the 
finished veision given 011 pp. 283-290, 
would serve equally well for a play for 
times or for a sophisticated comedy, 
Which it will turn out to be will depend 
upon the class as a whole, and upon 
whatever outstanding dialogue sense is 
shown by individuals among its mem- 
bers. Most classes contain a few chil- 
dren who have the dialogue gift, by no 
means always the bright ones of whom 
one would expect it. They may not be 
effective actors, and they would almost 
certainly be unable to do the .trick if we 
set them down with pencil and paper. 
How are we to tap theii ability, and that 
of the class as a whole ? 

When described on paper the method 
looks limp, slow and ineffective. In 
practice it is limp and slow at first, hut 
the reverse of ineffective in the not-so- 
long run, What is more, it is unwise to 
try to quicken the first slow limping 
stage. The children are finding their 
feet, and the extent to which they 
gather facility depends considerably on 
our leaving matters as far as possible to 
themselves. What follows will give an 
idea of how it works. It is worth care- 
ful note, since it embodies the whole 
method of dialogue-making as here 
advocated. 

,f All right,” we say. “ We have got 
the general idea for the play as a whole. 
Let us make a start. Whom shall we 
Mve for our fiist Reynard, Bruin, and 
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Bun? We may change them later, but 
that will settle itself . 11 

Thiee children arc chosen, 

"Now think, everybody, llcyna id 
has just arrived home vciy ashamed. 
He is going to meet Bruin and Bun. 
Shall we have them all on the stage 
when the curtains go hack, or two ol 

them, 01 Reynard only, perhaps? ” 

Almost ccitainly, and rightly, the class 

will decide on the onc-by-onc method, 
which is almost always preferable. 

“Very well. On the stage, Reynaid. 
Feel ashamed, look ashamed, and hide 
your tail — or where it ought to be. Sec 
Bruin coining. Are you pleased to see 
him? 11 

"No” 

"Of course not, Say something, 

then. ” 

Perhaps Reynard obliges, but quite 
piobably lie falls dumb. If so, we appeal 
to the class : " What could he say? ” 

" Couldn't he say, f Oh, bother. 
Heie J s old Bruin 1 ?” someone sug- 
gests. 

“Right. Say that or something like 
it.” 

Reynard: Oh, bother I Here’s old 
Bruin, Now what docs he want? 

"Or lie could run away,” someone 
puts in. 

"But that wouldn’t stait oui play, 
would it? He could wontlei if lie had 
time to run off, 01 he could think that 
Bcai might be useful. Or both. Say 
your piece again, Reynaid, and put in a 
bit about that." 

Reynard: Oh, bother t Heie’s old 
Biuin. Now what docs lie want? Wliat 
a nuisance I Have I got lime to run 
away? No. Besides, I’ve got to see 
somebody some lime, I suppose, so I 
may as well get it over. 


" Good, Come in, Bruin. Say some- 
thing.” 

Bruin (entering): Good evening, Rey- 
nard. 

Somhine: "Wouldn't it be more fun 
if lie didn’t see Reynaul, and Reynard 
said ‘Good evening 1 and made him 
jump? ” 

“ Let’s try it that way. Go off, Bruin, 
and then enter again. Then you ought 
to get on to the tail business.” 

Reynard {as Btum enters): Good 
evening, Bioihcr Biuin. 

Bruin: What a stait you gave me I 
Oh, it’s you, Reynaid, Good evening. 
Why, what’s die maitcr with your 
tail? 

“Is that all right?” 

“ No, because he couldn’t see his tail 
at all." 

Bmin naturally asks how can he get 
on to the tail if lie can't see it, and 
someone suggests that he might ask 
what’s the matter with him, and why is 
he standing like that. 

Bruin: Oh, wliat a stale you gave 
me I Oh, it’s you, Reynard. Good even- 
ing. Why, what’s the matter with you? 
Why aie you standing so funnily? Any- 
body would think you weic tiying to 
hide your tail. 

Reynard: That’s just what I am try- 
ing to do, Brothci Biuin. 

Bruin: What for? 

Reynard: Because I’ve lost it, 
Brother Biuin. 

Bruin: Good guidons I Let me look. 
I say I — how did you do that? 

So it goes on — and theic m brief is 
the method of play making: first, dis- 
cussion of idea, plot, and diamatic lay- 
out, second, piovisional casting, and 
dialogue-making by means of nnpio- 
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visation helped along by outside sug- 
gestion, as far as possible from the 
listeners or other players. 

Even in the first, attempt things run 
easily enough, though usually baldly, 
in the obvious parts, especially if one of 
the players develops a knack, as Bruin 
did here, of asking questions. It is 
when a step forward in* subject-matter 
has to be taken that children usually 
need help. They have little idea of join- 
ing their conversational flats— and that 
is wheie we come in. 

Development speeds up quite soon, 
especially if we avoid the mistake of 
trying to cover too much ground at 
one time. Thus, in the fox play, the 
fiist natural stopping-place is where 
Bun disappears — after the thirty-second 
speech in the complete version, on page 
284, Here our best plan will be to say, 
"That makes a good start. We won't 
mail on. Lets have three new players 
and see what they make of that patch." 
The three are chosen. 11 You know how 
it went. Don't try too much to remem- 
ber just what the others said. Make up 
your own words. I am hoping you will 
add to it." 

And they probably will. Indeed, be- 
fore long, all three will most likely he 
talking at once, and we shall have to 
put the brake on: “Steady theiel All 
jabbeiing at once is veiy effective some- 
dmexS, but you must pipe down when 
something important has to be said, 
like that about the trap.” 

Jabbering of this kind is a step for- 
ward . Another stage shows itself when 
the players become so pleased with a 
patch that they tend to repeat it, and 
we need to impress the point that re- 
peating oneself without good reason is 
bad drama. But that will not be yet, 
As soon as the first patch is satisfactory 


we go on to the second. So, in due 
course, we shall come to the really diffi- 
cult thing in the play, Reynard's speech 
at the meeting. Unless the class hap- 
pens to include a natural speech-maker, 
this part will call for all shoulders to the 
wheel. Someone will probably have sug- 
gested that it would he good fun if Rey- 
nard borrowed sentences from Bun; if 
not, that is the kind of device we 0111- 
selves must prompt. The childien will 
quickly realize that intentional repeti- 
tion can be as effective as unintentional 
repetition is ineffectiver 

Two other stages need to he men- 
tioned. The first is reached when the 
play is really beginning to take shape, 
Feeling safe, and being intent on 
developing their own pans, fluent chil- 
dren tend to talk too much. From the 
point of view of oral composition this is 
a valuable moment, for we can effec- 
tively point out to the whole class the 
importance of saying all that needs say- 
ing, and yet of being economical in 
words — and that is a real form of train- 
ing in style. 

The other stage has nothing to do 
with style, but a great deal to do with 
alertness and effective acting. It occurs 
when, as a tesult of repeated rehearsal, 
the play or a pait of it is beginning to 
set into final shape. A moment comes 
in rehearsal when a character ought to 
say something essential, but forgets to 
do so, whereupon several people begin 
nodding and nudging. " No prompt- 
ing,” we say. “ If Mary forgets to come 
in, steal her line and make it yours. It 
doesn't matter who speaks so long as 
you keep the ball rolling. That's a 
rule.” 

And a good rule too. Knowing that 
she is likely to he robbed, Mary will in 
future be on her toes to guard her pro- 
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perty, and the new aleitness will not be 
confined to her alone. There is nothing 
like it for keeping* learns alive, swift 
and adaptable. 

Pencil and Paper 

This last stage is the earliest moment 
at which it is advisable to begin using 
the play as a basis foi written composi- 
tion. The method is the same as that 
sketched earlier in Chaptci VI, but Lhc 
whole thing is more adventurous and 
impulsive. M This play is good/ 1 wc say, 

" Let's put it on paper before wc foigct 
the sound of it. Write as fast as you 
can Then you may catch it really alive 
and kicking. 1 ' 

In short, our pioccduic is as different 
as possible from the had old inhibitive 
method of demanding lust-time inven- 
tion, plus correctness of detail, plus 
neatness and avoidance of alteration. 
Instead of pen and ink .and exercise 
hooks we use pencil, sciibbling-paper 
and rubber, that excellent assist- 
ant in composition. For, far from dis- 
couraging alterations and second 
thoughts, we encourage them, and so in- 
duce discrimination and fastidiousness. 
In fact wc allow children the same 
liberty as w r e allow ouiselvcs when com- 
posing a difficult letter. By so doing wc 
get them to regard words and rhythms 
as something vital, adaptable and im- 
portant, as they cannot he expected to 
do if obsessed by the fear of mistakes 
and untidiness. Neatness is a viitue, 
but in the wrong place it can kill live 
composition. The time for it will come 
piesently. 

If the play is a very shoit one, the 
whole class may attempt to write down 
the whole thing in one burst, but if it 
is longer it is advisable to take it in 
sections, with a break for ci ideal exami- 


nation after cadi. Stopping as soon as 
the writing of a shoit section is com- 
pleted, wc ask someone to read out a 
speech or two, or wc read it for them 
in our best style. 

11 Is that the best possible?" we ask. 
"If you think youis is better, don't be 
shy. Show a hand and let us hear it ” 

Someone reads a slightly different ver- 
sion . 

"Is that better? . - . Why? llow?" 

The most frequent answer is, "It says 
it quicker,' 1 

" Terser," we say. " No words wasted. 
Anyone else? " 

Another common criticism is: "It 
doesn't seem to follow on.” This means 
that the speech in question fails to tie 
on neatly to the one be foie it, probably 
because the cue sentence lias been 
pushed forward — a useful exemplifica- 
tion of the fact that wolds and sen- 
tences miss Lhcir real effect if they fail 
to achieve logical order. For such faults 
elaborate alterations arc not necessary, 
A ring round the offending sentence 
and an arrow showing its true position 
are quite enough. Speed is almost every- 
thing. 

Equally common is the discovery 
that something essential has been 
omitted, Pleie wc arc coping with what 
may be called long-distance logic or 
general structure. A caiet and an in- 
sertion on the back of lhc paper will 
serve for collection. 

When the dialogue of the section in 
hand has been passed as shipshape, we 
decide any stage di lections and pic- 
liniinancs which arc ncccssaiy, under- 
lining them, and pci haps combining 
them with a diagiam. Again, although 
scLsois and paste aic the ideal expedi- 
ents, caiets and back-of-papci insei lions 
will serve. 
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With still longei plays, when it would 
take too long for everyone to wiite 
down the whole thing section by sec- 
tion, it is best to allot different sections 
to different groups, everyone possibly 
woiking on any part, such as Reynard's 
speech, which is of special import- 
ance. 

Whatever the piocedure, the end is 
the same. Everyone makes a fair copy 
of at least a part of the finished pioduct, 
and the fairest copy of all is bound up 
to take a proud place in the class 
archives. 

Total Achievement 

To those who have not used some 
such method as this, two doubts may 
occur.- The first is whether there will be 
enough to show for it in terms of 
written woik. At least in the average 
school, the answer that a little live com- 
position is worth any amount of the 


other kind is inadequate, A more per- 
tinent answer is that although results 
may be meagre at the immediate outset, 
improvement soon begins in respect of 
built. Children quickly become so keen 
on the work, and take such individual 
and collective pride in it, that they 
devote to it many odd minutes which 
would otherwise be wasted, while those 
who have out-of-school leisure fre- 
quently do much in their own time. 

The second doubt is whether practice 
in writing dramatic dialogue will in- 
crease facility in routine types of com- 
position. Here the answer is an em- 
phatic affirmative. The child whose ear 
and mind are awake to the fact that 
words aie living things can be de- 
pended upon to show that awareness in 
all branches of work. 

Not less important is the gain in 
general observation, adaptability, and 
interest in human nature. 
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SHAPING A PLOT 


T HE foregoing dramatization of a 
fable will serve as an example 
of how, with a litilc ingenuity 
and observation of diameter, quite an 
impressive result may be based upon 
the simplest material. Fables arc especi- 
ally handy because they ate usually so 
compact and stiaightfonvaid in struc- 
ture. So arc a number o£ other famous 
stoiics. Two obvious examples for 
younger playcis are "The Tluee 
Bears ” and “ Little Red Riding Hood.” 
Both suiter fiom having parts which 
children of the more sensitive type do 
not like, but these can easily be avoided, 
In “Little Red Riding Hood” there is 
no need for the wolf to cat Grand- 
mother. Much better to have the old 
lady feeling so much better that she 
goes out for a walk just before the wolf 
arrives at her cottage, arriving hack just 
in time to see his ignominious exit, and 
to join with Red Riding brood, the 
Huntsman, and a few Neighbours in a 
cheerful celebration, which ends the 
play pleasantly. 

" The Tluee Bears ” is casiei still, for 
whereas “Little Red Riding Hood” 
needs three scenes — Red Riding Hood's 
home, the forest, and Giandmother’s 
cottage — it can be played entnely m the 
Three Bears' House, with the major 
part of the acting space seiving as 
living-room, and one coiner as bed- 
room. I-Icic the unsatisfactory piece is 
die end, for Goldilocks running away 
with the bears aftci her is, dramatically 


speaking, no ending at all. A better 
plan heie is to have Little Ilc.u eluding 
his parents roundly foi theii nasty idea 
of eating Goldilocks: he has always 
wanted someone to play with, he says, 
and now here she is. Couldn’t they 
ask her to stay to breakfast and play? 
The paten is agree, and the play ends 
with Mothci picpaiinga second edition 
of breakfast, and Father sitting blandly 
looking on while Goldilocks and Little 
Bear dance or play a game. 

For ralhci oldci children the easiest 
and most famous examples are "Cin- 
derella'' and "Snow White and the 
Seven Dwarfs.” Both need several sets, 
but that does not matter in the class- 
room, and is of little importance on the 
stage if a curtain background is used 
and the trappings are kept simple. 

Many other stories aic almost equally 
good, given a little ingenuity in shaping 
into (liamatic foini. For our piescnl 
purpose it will he woith while to take 
what at first glance looks like an im- 
possibly intractable piece of malciial, 
the Grunins’ sioiy ol "The King of 
Noiway’s Bear," and sec how it may, in 
fact, be shaped into a good plot. 

Like so many of their stories, this 
one is rather unhandily organized, be- 
ginning with what is really the second- 
ary or assistant theme (the heat), and 
not coming to the teal subject until 
later in the nanative. Heie is the story 
vety biiefly told and in mote logical 
older: 
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Theie was once an old woodman who 
had a good wife, a pleasant and well- 
stocked cottage, poultry, a pig, and 
bees in the hive, 

No one could have been more com- 
fortable until a certain house-pixy took 
up his abode with them. All they saw 
of him was one shoe with a red heel, 
but he made himself most painfully 
seen and heard, shouting songs, break- 
ing croclceiy and furniture, putting out 
the fire by slopping soup from the hang- 
ing pot, twisting the pig's ear, loosing 
the chickens, smashing the eggs, up- 
setting the beehives, and letting the 
washing into the mud. And his appe- 
tite was enormous. 

Only one thing he never interfered 
with after the first time, and that was 
the woodman's white cat, which had one 
kitten at the time, 

At last the Woodman lost his temper, 
and in spite of his wife's warnings 
snatched at the Pixy's shoe, He was at 
once knocked down with a sledge- 
hammer blow. This was too much for 
the Goodwife. She would not stay there 
any longer, she said, and they moved 
to another cottage, much to the 
pleasure of the Pixy, who preferred the 
house to himself. 

Some time later, homeward bound on 
a wintry evening, the Woodman was 
asked for lodging by Gunther, a bear 
leader, who was taking a polar bear as 
a present from the King of Norway to 
the King of Denmark. The Woodman 
said he dare not take the bear home: 
his wife would be terrified. Besides, his 
cat was just expecting kittens again. 
But he told Gunther about the old 
cottage, which was still empty. The 
Pixy was strong, he said, hut Gunther 
looked able to take care of himself, to 
say nothing of the bear, 


The Pixy was out when the two men 
and the animal reached the cottage, and 
Gunther made a fire. The Woodman 
eventually went home, and Gunther 
settled to supper, the hear curling up 
on the hearth. 

Presently the Pixy returned, and was 
much annoyed to find one of the old 
cat's kittens, as he thought, monopoliz- 
ing his hearth. Gunther was not to be 
seen, having nipped behind the log 
chest. The bear took little notice of the 
Pixy until he received a whack over 
the snout with the poker. A tremend- 
ous battle followed, which the Pixy 
might have won had he kept his tem- 
per and husbanded liis strength. But 
that was not his way, and eventually lie 
ran for his life, leaving Gunther and 
the bear at peace till they went on their 
way in the morning. 

Later the Woodman came across the 
Pixy singing dismally in the forest. 
The creature asked him whethei his cat 
had any more kittens like that, and the 
Woodman, not knowing the point, said, 
"Yes, five," Whereupon the Pixy re- 
treated at great speed, vowing that he 
would nevei come that way again. So 
the Woodman and his wife returned to 
their first home and lived happily ever 
after. 

For stage presentation the bear would 
call for the largest available boy diessed 
in off-white teddy-bear cloth or towel- 
ling, with a golden collar round his 
neck. 

Shall we have the Pixy invisible, as 
the story says? It would in fact be great 
fun to do so, representing him only by 
a voice, sound effects, and 11 stunt " 
effects of knocking over furniture and 
so on, the fight being left to the bear to 
mime; but for practical purposes it 
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would be better to have him visible in 
a well-padded and humped costume to 
make him squat and ugly. 

As is so often the case, the first thing 
we need to settle is the time range. 
Over what period of time need the 
action extend? In the story it extends 
from summer to winter, but it will be 
handier for us to make do with a single 
evening and the next morning. To do 
this we shall need, as we almost always 
do need, to start as close ag possible to 
the first climax point, merely allowing 
ourselves opening time to supply the 
audience with the neccssaiy infoima- 
tion. 

In the same way we shall do well to 
limit the scene of action. In the story 
it ranges from forest to garden to 
cottage. On the stage we shall do better 
to compress it into the living-room of 
the cottage. How will this serve? — 

Scene i 

The cottage living-room near sunset on 
an autumn evening 

The curtains pait on a scene of deso- 
lation: the cottage in the last stages of 
house-moving. Except for the log chest 
near the fire, nothing lemains but a 
stool or two and an old box. (This, in- 
cidentally, disposes of all furniture 
difficulties.) The fue is out and the 
stage empty, 

Piesently the Woodman is hea3d 
whistling or singing as he comes home. 
Outside he shouts to his wife. No 
answer. He comes in, and is mystified. 
What has happened? He shouts again. 
Still no answer. He goes info the inner 
room, still shouting. 

The Goodwife enters and answers his 
call. He comes in. She is in a gieat 
state. " What has happened? ” “ What 
hasn't happened 1 ” "Is it that Pixy 


again? " "It is." "Wliac has he been 
doing now?” "What hasn't lie been 
doing! " Then follows a lively emo- 
tional account of the Pixy's goings-on 
in house and garden since the morning. 
At last, the Goodwife concludes, the 
cteature took himself ofF. She decided 
she couldn't bear it any more, and she 
went and found out about the empty 
cottage on the other side of the hill, 
arranged everything, got old John with 
his cait, and moved the furniture, 
fowls, aud beehive. All that remains is 
the pig and a stool or two. The new 
cottage is a poor place, but it isn't so 
bad with a five burning and Snowdrop 
asleep in her basket on the rug. "Has 
she had her kittens yet? ,a asks the hus- 
band. "No,” saya the wife, but it won’t 
be long, she fancies. 

So far so good. In a lively and 
natural way we have put across the 
necessary immediate information. Now 
we must go back farther and let the 
audience know more about the Pixy and 
liis attitude towards the cat and her 
kittens. This last will not be easy, but 
the first is not difficult. Emotion will do 
the trick once more. The Woodman 
says what a day the Goodwife has had. 
She must be tired out. “ But cheer up. 
You will soon have the new cottage as 
nice as this was, if not nicer." 

This is too much for the Goodwife. 
Collapsing on to a stool, she lapses into 
retrospective (and highly informative) 
lamentation. " It won't," she says. 11 To 
think how lovely this cottage was until 
midsummer lastl ” and so on, descrip- 
tively. "And then that Pivy planted 
himself on us, and it has never been the 
same since. He has interfered with 
everything. Everything,” 

"Everything but old Snowdrop." 

"Well, that's no thanks to him. lie 
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tried — but he knew when he was 
beaten . 17 

"Aye / 1 says the husband. “He will 
never foiget that, ha ha l — how the 
Pixy tried meddling with Snowdiop, 
and what a time she gave him. Master 
Pixy will never meddle with her again, 
or with her kitten, at least while she is 
about . 77 (AH of which may not be strictly 
probable talk just now, but the cat- 
kitten information must somehow be 
put safely across, so the Goodwife lets 
him go on until the audience knows 
enough. Then she cuts him short.) 

It's all very well for him to laugh, she 
says, but It is no laughing matter — and 
off she goes into grief again, he com- 
forting her as best he can. 

The ground being prepared, it is now 
time to get on with action. The Pixy 
is heard singing- laucously off. Tbeie he 
is again I Suppose he goes with them I 
— a dreadful thought. The pig is heard 
squealing piteously. The Pixy is twist- 
ing the poor creatine’s ear again, This 
is too much for the Woodman. He will 
have that Pixy's blood if it is the last 
thing he does, The Goodwife does her 
best to stop him — the Pixy is as strong 
as an ox, etc. But the Woodman dodges 
her and rushes into the gaiden, leaving 
the Goodwife to do lively descriptive 
terror business on stage. Next moment 
the Pixy pops on, the Woodman 
chasing him with a spade. The Pixy 
trips him, sending the spade flying, 
there is a brief stand-up fight, and the 
Woodman is knocked out, Wife kneel- 
ing over him very vocal, Pixy laughing 
uproariously, His last words before exit 
are, “Moving, are you? Well, I’ll be 
back later with my supper, and if you 
are not clear by then I'll clear you. And 
you needn't think I am coming with 
you to your new place, because I'm not. 


I always wanted this house for myself, ,J 
etc.— gratuitous but useful. 

The husband comes lound. He is all 
right, he says. Let his wife take the 
stools and he will follow with the pig. 
They both go out by the back door, she 
with all but one stool. The next 
moment Gunther is knocking at the 
front door. Getting no answer, he puts 
his head in and comes in. Tile husband 
leturns. 

Gunther explains his business. “Poly 
bear? ” says the Woodman. “What's a 
poly bear? 77 Gunther will show him, 
He b lings in the bear, and there is 
comedy of die Woodman's being 
Lightened and then finding tenoi un- 
necessary. But all the same, as he 
explains, not forgetting the cat, it 
would never do to take the bear home. 
Tlie arrangement about staying here is 
made, and then, as it is conveniently 
getting dailt, the Woodman lights a 
candle end in a botde neck, and, while 
Gunther lights the fire, gets a half-loaf 
and heel of cheese— all the provisions 
left in the larder — talking about the 
Pixy the while, and mentioning wlieie 
the pump is He then goes, his last 
words being that he will look in in the 
morning to see what sort of night they 
have had— if they have not gone by 
then, 

Gunther busies himself for a moment 
and die bear curls up in front of the 
file. Then the Pixy is heard singing off. 
Gunther puts out the candle and 
crouches behind the log chest. The 
Pixy enteis, by firelight only, exulting 
over the fine supper he has stolen. After 
putting it on the box for a table he 
lights the candle — and sees the hear. 
He makes it clear that he thinks it is 
Snowdrop’s kitten, much grown, and is 
indignant at its having been left 
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behind. He is nervous at meddling with 
it, but he cannot resist — and then the 
fun begins, Gunther adding to it by 
furtively appearing now and then above 
the log chest. The fight, all the mote 
effective for being in firelight only, ends 
as in the story, and the scene closes 
with Gunther settling down to eat the 
Pixy’s supper, the bear sitting by. 

Scene 'i 

The same, next mornvig 

Gunther is prepaiing to go when the 
Woodman cautiously appeals. Is it all 
right? — then he will biing his wife to 
sec the poly bear. He calls her in, and 
theie is the comedy of getting her to 
pat it. Gunther briefly tells what hap- 
pened, adding that he docs not think 
the Pixy will return. The Goodwife is 
not so sure about that. They bid Gun- 
ther faiewcll and lie goes on his way. 

While they arc thcie, the Goodwife 
says, they will collect one or two odds 
and ends. They are just doing so when 
the Pixy is licaid singing his song in a 
dismal voice. They hide and he comes 


in, a sight to see. Healing a sound, lie 
pops behind Lhc log chest. They appeal 
and he comes out. What a sight he 
looks, they say. What has he been 
doing? The Pixy’s lame attempt to 
account for his dishcvelment gives 
scope for comedy, Then, for no reason 
that is apparent to them, lie suddenly 
asks if Snowdrop has any more kittens. 
Five, they tell him, live beauties, This 
throws him into a mixture of rage and 
fear lie rates them soundly for tlieir 
dreadful behaviour, and deckucs that he 
will leave the district this veiy clay and 
ncvci come hack — and he goes. They 
can't believe it, lint there is no mis- 
taking his dctcnninaiion, and they 
begin a brief hut delighted discussion of 
how they will letuin and make the 
cottage better than ever before. 
Presently they aie meuily dancing 
loiuuh A nice and unexpected touch 
will he to make them, just as the cur- 
tain is about to close, wonder what was 
the point of his question about the 
kittens. They cannot understand it at 
all. 
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CHAPTER NINE 


HOME-MADE PLAYS 


S O far we have lelied for om plots, 
and to some extent for our dia- 
logue, upon literary crutches of 
greater or less strength. We can do ex- 
cellent work even if we never go past 
adaptation of one sort and another, but 
we miss a most stimulating experience 
If we flinch from the final step to inde- 
pendent play making. 

Play making, not play writing. As 
has already been suggested, play writing 
is a waste of time unless very raie and 
unusual talent is available, Besides, 
play writing is an individual activity, 
and what we aie after is communal work. 
A class may take pleasure in acting even 
a poor play by one of themselves or by 
their teacher. But it is nothing to their 
pride in even a single scene in the mak- 
ing of which everyone has had a shaie, 
however small. And very often there is 
good reason for pride, since orally made 
plays, based on well-rehearsed improvi- 
sation, are apt to be much more alive 
than the average written play. 

With classes which have been led 
along such a dramatic road as has been 
sketched in the preceding chapteis, the 
idea of making plays " out of their 
heads " is neither new nor startling. It 
happens naturally. But such conditions 
are unfortunately not common, and the 
idea of building an entirely original 
play is apt to he regarded as fantastic. 
How shall we break down that notion 
and show the way to invention? 
Actually it is not difficult. 


Spoken charades make a good intro- 
duction. They are a natural develop- 
ment from dumb chaiades. Indeed, 
they are really easier than the dumb 
form. Ask teams to try their hands at 
preparing specimens ready for recrea- 
tion periods, warning them not to be 
tied down by the tiiesome old conven- 
tion of dragging the charade Word itself 
into the dialogue. Sooner or later a 
really good specimen comes along. 

“ That is good,” we say. “ If we worked 
at it a little, it would be first-class. The 
dialogue is all there. It meiely needs 
pulling together and pruning. Take the 
first scene again.” Then, after a certain 
improvement is apparent: "That is too 
good to lose. We must keep a copy.” 
The result may become item one in a 
Class Charade Book, which, even if it 
does not itself go fat, may lead to class 
dramatic work of unusual value. 

Adding Words to Mimes 
Another profitable appioach is based 
upon the fact that one of the surest 
ways of making children talk, in 
dialogue form or otherwise, is to forbid 
them to do so. For example, we may 
ask a group to mime a person walking 
alqng a lonely road on a dark and fiosty 
night, slipping, sustaining an injury, 
and lying there until discovered by a 
group of strangers. 

We say to the class, “Half a dozen 
people are going to mime an incident 
for you to see if you can make out what 
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it is all about. Of course it would be 
much easier for them if words were 
allowed, but they are not, not even 
sounds." 

The last sentence is, of course, pure 
cunning, intended to put the idea o£ 
dialogue into their heads. Incidentally 
it is true, This mime obviously does 
cry aloud for words, and our veto raises 
the play eis 7 desire to use them to a 
point where they aie almost certain to 
be heaid muttering dialogue under 
their Ineath. "No dialogue nowl" we 
say. "Cheating I " This usually ends in 
an exasperated child saying, " Sir, 
couldn’t we use dialogue? " Where- 
upon we graciously say, "Well, if you 
feci you can’t do without it, I don't 
mind . But not today. Do the scene 
again next time and polish up some 
dialogue beforehand. And if you like to 
decide where to take him, home or hos- 
pital, do. I wonder why he was out, and 
where lie was going in such a hurry. 
But this won’t do. You will be making 
a whole play if you aren’t careful." 

And, them, by the use of a little 
guile and psychology, \vc are right on 
the high load to our goal. 

Proverb Plays 

These piovidc another good 
approach, especially with a class which 
has dramatized a fable. In the course 
of a talk about proveibs we can say, 
"When you come to think about it, a 
proverb is the seed of a fable. Take the 
saying, ‘ Many bands make light work.' 
We ought to be able to make up a story 
to show how tiue that is. And then wc 
might be able to turn it into a small 
pkiy" 

The specimen given on page sgo is 
only one of several possible applica- 
tions. It is of the repetitive lciiul which, 


however tedious in performance, small 
children delight in. 

Like most proverbs, this lias an 
opposite. "Too many cooks spoil the 
broth” asks for comical exemplification. 
One well-known attempt runs as 
follows : 

Hans was due to be married. When 
his new trousers came home from the 
tailor's lie found that ihey were thiee 
indies too long, and be asked the 
womenfolk to aliojtcn them. But they 
were, of course, much too busy on the 
wedding eve to attend to a meic man, 
But when at last they had retired weary 
to bed, they weic attacked by con- 
science. First Mother came down and 
cut oil thiee inches, Then Granny, 
then various sisters. The scene next 
morning can he imagined — and in- 
vented. 

That is a mediaeval story, So is the 
one about a whole family individually 
seasoning the srtup to taste. But there 
is no need to use these. A little in- 
genuity will suggest oihers. 

Developing an Idea 

So, little by little, we reach ihe point 
wheic wc feel ready to make oui en- 
tiiely original play without even a 
charade word or proved) to help us. 
The best way is to take ail idea, lit it 
up with characters, and lei them 
develop a story to fit themselves and it. 
Ideas aie two a penny. The thing is to 
recognize their dramatic possibilities 
and mould them into practicable shape. 
Foi instance, the class may have been 
looking at a newspaper photograph of a 
lieio who appeals, as heroes aie apt to 
look, insignificant. Scenting die possi- 
bility of a play, steer the talk into a 
discussion with iuslaiues, foi such talk- 
ahours aie always Jikely 10 llnow up 
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diamatic material. The result may be 
a simple dramatized anecdote, or some- 
thing sucli as any top Junior class 
might produce if astutely steeled. Let 
us purposely guide the discussion to- 
wards something a little intricate. 

Teacher : Not many heroes do look 
like heroes. Nelson, foi example, 

This prompts other examples, not all 
historical. 

Teacher: You notice the same thing 
about acting. Some of the best actors 
look as if they couldn’t act at all, hut 
when they get going they seem to 
change. Do you lemember So-and-so? 

The discussion runs to more exam- 
ples. 

Teacher: I should think we might get 
a play out of that — a child who had 
never shown any sign of being able to 
act suddenly proves that she can act 
when the need arises. I wonder how 
the need aiose. 

A suggestion : Perhaps a class like 
ouis was rehearsing a play, and the 
chief character fell out a day or two 
before perfoimance, Who can they get 
to act the pan? 

A Child: Suppose the pioducer was 
one of the childien. He would know 
the part pretty well. lie could do it. 

Teacher: But they would know that 
he could act. There wouldn't be any 
surprise in that, and it would get away 
from our good idea. We had better in- 
vent some reason why the producer 
couldn't take the part. What could it 
be? 

A Child: Suppose it was a school 
drama competition, and they had a rule 
that producers mustn’t act in their own 
plays. 

Teacher: That's fine. Well, who is to 
fill the part? It must be somebody who 


knew the words, but the rest didn’t 
know he could act. Or it might be she, 
of course. 

Suggestion, encouraged or otlienvisc: 
It might be the prompter. 

Teacher : Yes. I wonder why they 
didn’t know she was any good. 

Suggestion: Perhaps she was a very 
quiet person. 

Suggestion: Or she was shy. 

Suggestion: Perhaps she was someone 
rather new in the class. 

Teacher: It might be all three, Good. 
We are getting on. What will the scene 
be? 

Suggestion: They are having a 
rehearsal, and the chief actor doesn’t 
turn up. 

Teacher: How do they find out that 
he may not be able to be in the play at 
all? Does he come on and tell them, 
01 does somebody else bring the 
news? 

Suggestion: Somebody else had better. 

Teacher : That means somebody else 
late. I hope this rehearsal was not in 
school hours I 

Suggestion: Perhaps it was an extra 
rehearsal on a Saturday morning. 

Teacher: That would do. Only one 
other thing, what play are they ichears- 
ing? 

Suggestion: Couldn't we use a play 
we know? Then we could use a bit out 
of it. 

Teacher : It ought to have a good 
fiery speech in it, “The Discontented 
Bees “ would do.* We haven’t settled 
how to end oui play yet. But never 

* Sq would plenty q£ other plays. The Discon- 
tented Bees is used in the specimen version on 
page 292 simply for the convenience of the 
fact that it is by the present writer A cliamati- 
zation of one of Mrs, Gatty’a Parables from 
Nature , it is Included in Reading-Scenes from 
Fan ions S Jones, Eooli II (Reading and Doing 
Scries: Deli). 
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mind. Let's make a start, and we will 
settle that later. 

Dialogue Making 

So much for the first sLep of oiiginal 
play making, which consists of dis- 
cussion with instances. Older children, 
who have learned the piocedure, are 
often handy enough in stecruig these 
discussions playwards, but with young 
or inexperienced chilchen the steering 
devolves upon the tcachei. (But steer- 
ing docs not mean supplying wind and 
cargo as well. The more we elicit from 
the chilchen themselves, the better, and 
the greater the educational value of the 
pieparatoiy stage.) 

It will be noted that no attempt is 
made to complete the discussion or to 
tidy it up. We merely keep it going 
until enough plot stud has emerged to 
make action possilde. Thcie are two 
reasons for this. One is that after a cer- 
tain point discussion becomes tedious. 
The second is that too much initial 
planning has a cramping effect and 
tends to eliminate the unexpected and 
often valuable developments which so 
ficqucntly spring from the excitement 
of action. 

The process of dialogue making is 
piecisely like that sketched in the 
making of a fable or proveib play. In- 
deed, our project has aheady taken 
proverb play making form, the plot 
having lesolvcd itself into something 
very like an exemplification of the text 
which states that the first shall be last 
and the last fiist. The same can be said 
of most plays which have an idea 
behind them, for it is usually reducible 
to a piovcrb or something very like it. 
This is worth mentioning, because, once 
one has developed the point of view, 
one can ofLcn bonow tire basic idea of a 


published play and get it Uanslatcd into 
classroom terms — a legitimate form of 
borrowing, since something will develop 
which is quite different from the 
original author's ticatment. That is 
why it is much better to insinuate the 
root idea into discussion than to pre- 
sent the class with the plot leady made. 
The chilchen have nothing to limit 
their invention, while we have the com- 
fortable knowledge that the idea is 
dramatically practicable. 

Our first question as we move 
towards action always is, what tliarac- 
teis shall we certainly need? In the 
present instance they aie the Pioduccr, 
the Promptct who is to become the 
hero ol betaine, the hringei of the bad 
news, and at least enough other people 
to play all the Discontented Bee 
character except the Travcllci — the 
absentee's pait, a Reader, an Old Rela- 
tion, two or moic Sentinel Bees, and 
any number oE Young Bees for the 
ciowd, five of whom speak. 

We make a beginning; " A Saturday- 
morning i client sal of 'The Discon- 
tented Bees 1 is about to begin. The 
scene is a classioom or any place whete 
they might tehcaise. The stage is 
now tied with playcis saying over their 
parts, and that kind of thing. The 
Piompter is in her coinei. Shall we 
have the Producer on when the cm tains 
go hack, or shall we bung him on in a 
minute or two? " 

Decision : Biing him on in a minute 
or two. 

" Very well. On the stage, everyone 
who should be. The cm tains ate just 
going to open. Go on, everybody. Move 
about, do things, say things. Good. 
The cm tains aie opening. Keep going. 
Somebody wondcis whether the Pro- 
ducer is coming, or will lie be late. 
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Somebody else sees him through the 
glass door. That prepares his entry and 
lets the audience know who he is- In 
you come, Producer. Say something to 
get things staited” 

If he obliges, good, If he doesn't, we 
ask the rest to help him out as usual, 
and gradually we build up some such 
play as " The Dark Horse 11 — or it 
might he called '‘Rehearsal" — which 
appears on page 292. In leading this 
through it will be worth while to notice 
two slight technical points: first, how 
the necessary preliminary information 
is put across, completing itself in the 
speech; “He knows the competition is 
on Tuesday second, how Jenny is 
slightly featured before she is wanted, 
in the seven speeches beginning: 
"Where's the Piompter? " That is 
better and more convincing than 
making her jump out of the nowhere 
into here just when she is really 
wanted. 

Everything goes obviously and easily 
until it is time to begin to steer our play 
towards its conclusion. Plow are we to 
end? That will, of course, be matter for 
discussion, The class will probably not 
be helpful at this point, for childien 
are scanty in constructional ideas, but 
a prompt from us will set the hall roll- 
ing: “I should think the audience will 
want to know what happened about 
Tom in the competition — whether he 
took the part after all, or whether Jenny 
did" 

The solution in the given version is 
the result of the following discussion 
decisions: 

that Tom didn’t have to go away 
after all; 

that everybody felt that Jenny was 
even better than Tom had been — 
which was rather awkward; 


that the audience would like to feel 
that Jenny played the part in the end; 

that it would be nice for Tom to be 
generous and stand down of his own 
accoid, which has a better taste than 
if he weie peevish about it; 

that it would be a shame to shut him 
out of the competition altogether, 
though. Hence the adjustment that he 
is in another play as well, and the after- 
thought insertion of something about 
that in the earlier pait of the play. 

The device of having Tom enter un- 
noticed during Jenny’s big speech 
would, in nine cases out of ten, be a 
teacher’s suggestion. It is useful 
because, apart from being dramatically 
effective, it saves us from the tail-off into 
mere congiatulatory babble which 
would inevitably follow if Jenny were 
allowed to finish her speech. To break 
from climax to last lap is often good 
tactics: it avoids sags. 

Here, then, is a quite effective play 
made out of slight material. As we 
gain experience we get into the habit of 
seeing dramatic possibilities where we 
should before have overlooked them. 
The initial difficulty of finding play- 
making material soon vanishes. Not 
only we, but our children too, come to 
realize that the possibilities are endless. 
Eveiyday life bristles with them, and 
becomes the more interesting for the 
realization. Rich mines are to be found 
also in geography, scripture, and his- 
tory — especially history, The field has 
no hedges. There is neither space nor 
need to explore these possibilities, All 
that can be done in conclusion is to give 
one or two simple playlets as specimens 
— the kind which any average class can 
make, always provided that it has a 
teacher with enough spirit of adventuie 
to take the initial step. 
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Specimen Plays 

What follows is a top-junior version 
of the fable play which was plotted in 
Chapter VII. 


TAILS, OR NO TAILS? 

A Comedy in One Act 
Scene: A woodland dealing 
Time : A summer evening 
Charade) s in order of appearance: 
Reynard, the fox without a tail 
Bruin, a bear 
Bun, a rabbit 
Rust 

Red - Three foxes 
Blacktip 

Any number of other Foxes and 
Vixens and Cubs 
Old Fox 

Announcer (optional) 

( The Announcer appears before the 
curtain.) 

Announcer: Ladies and gentlemen, 
we beg to piescnt a comedy wc have 
made out of one of ALsop’s fables. It is 
not a veiy well-known one, but I hope 
you will think, as we do, that it makes 
a good play. 

Please imagine when the curtains go 
back that you aie looking on a wood- 
land dealing on a summer evening. 

Ladies and gentlemen, our play: 
“Tails, or No Tails? ,p 


Curtains Part 

(After a moment's pause Reynard 
puts his head cauhously round a corner 
and looks and listens. Then he sidles on 
to the stage , carefully keeping his face 
to the audience. He looks dishevelled 
and thoroughly fuitivc. He hems some- 
one corning.) 

Reynard (tn a whispci)’ Bruin 1 
Bother the bead Why docs he want to 


come sti oiling this way now? Have I 
time to slip away? No. I had better 
stand back and hope lie doesn’t see me. 
Or wait a minute. Perhaps lie might be 
useful. He's a dull old lump, but he 
may do. At any iate, lie can’t do any 
harm. 

(He presses himself well against the 
hach i somewhere near the side where 
Brujn is cntcriug 1 fas hand 1 ; behind 
him,, humming a tune as he takes his 
evening walk . Reynard does not move 
until Bruin is almost tlisappcaiing on 
the far side. Then he speaks most dis- 
molly: ) 

Reynard: Good evening, Brother 
Bruin. 

Bruin: Illcss iny lieartl Who's that? 
You startled me. Why, it's Brother 
Reynard. A lovely evening, isn’t it? 

Reynard : Is it, Diothcr Bruin? 

Buuin : Why, what’s the matter with 
you? Come hcie wbeic a hear can see 
you. . . . Why, you look as if you hadn’t 
had a square meal for a week. Turn 
louncl and let’s have a look at you. 

Reynard: I'd lathei not turn round, 
Biothcr Biuin, if you don't mind. 

Bruin: Why not? Anyone would 
think something had happened to your 
tail. 

Reynard: Brother Bniinl IIow did 
you know? 

Bruin: I didn't. What is it? 

(Reynard linns slowly round , so that 
his bach shows to the audience.) 

Bruin: Bless my heart, you've lost 
it I How did you do that? 

Reynard- It was taken fiom me. 

(Dun appears secretly on the far sulc i 
all cais.) 

Bruin: What by? 

Reynard: A trap. 

Biujin (sitting on the middle of a 
log): All, nasty things, tiaps, Never 
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mind, You are over the worst of it. It 
has healed up nicely. Soon you won't 
notice you haven’t got one. 

Reynard: Do you mind moving up 
so that I can sit by you? 

Bruin : Certainly. 

Reynard; You see, I don’t want any- 
one to see. I can just imagine how they 
will laugh. 

Bun: Ha-ha-ha 1 

Reynard- Who's that? 

Bun ( coming on and squatting at a 
safe distance): Me, Excuse my laugh- 
ing, won't you? 

Bruin: I don't think it is very nice of 
you to laugh at anyone in tioublc, Bun. 

Bun : Who’s in ti ouble ? 

Bruin: Why, Reynaid, of course. 

Bun: What’s he in trouble about? 

Bruin : Because he hasn't got a tail. 

Bun: Well, have I got a tail — at least 
any tail to speak of? And am I in 
trouble about it? Not much 1 Fancy 
me with a bushy tail l I should look 
like a squirrel. 

Reynard; Foxes are diffeient. Foxes 
always have tails. 

Bun: Yes, and what good do they do 
them? What good did yours do you? If 
you hadn’t had a tail, you wouldn’t have 
been tiapped. That’s all the good tails 
are: to get in traps and pick up mud. 
In fact they're just a nuisance, and you 
know it. You pretend to be proud of 
your precious tails, but you're not. 
You’re ashamed of them, and you show 
it. 

Reynard; What do you mean, you 
silly thing? 

Bun: Well, when you are ashamed of 
yourself, what do you do? Tuck your 
tail down T When the huntsman is 
about, what do you do? Tuck your tail 
down. When the hounds are after you, 
what do you do? Tuck your tail down. 


And now you’re grumbling because you 
have been lucky enough to lose the silly 
thing. You make me laugh. Ha-ha-ha 1 
Ha-ha-ha I 

Reynard; If you don't stop that row, 
I’ll give you what for, my lad. 

Bun: Oh no, you won't. Master Rey- 
nard. I’m going, Good-bye. Ha-ha-ha I 

(He pops out as Reynard runs after 
him.) 

Rey'nard : That rabbit wants taking 
down a peg. 

Bruin : All the same, what he says is 
right, you know, and you will see it 
when you have had time to get used to 
it. Before a week’s out I shouldn’t he 
surprised to hear you crowing over the 
other fellows : 14 It's fine not to he 

bothered with a tail. You ought to try 
it, boys." 

Reynard ; Bi other Bear 1 

Bruin: What’s the matter? 

Reynard: You’ve given me a simply 
splendid idea. I’ll tell them all about it. 

I will crow over them. I’ll hold a meet- 
ing. Befoie you know where you are, 
they'll all be biting their tails oil. I'll 
see to that. Trust me I 

Bruin: But are you really glad you 
haven’t a tail? 

Reynard: Really glad? Of course 
I'm not leally glad. Would anybody be 
glad not to have a tail if he could have 
one? 

Bruin (huffily): You seem to forget 
that I have next to no tail, Master Rey- 
nard. 

Reynard: Oh, I'm soiry, I didn't 
mean that, of course. I wasn’t talking 
about bears. I was talking about foxes. 
They he not clever like you, you see. 
You can talk them into believing any- 
thing. You leave that to me. I’m clever, 
I am. 

Bruin : Not too clever, I hope. 
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Reynard- Oh, tiust me. There's 
only one of our ciowri I’m a bit shy 
about — okl Fox, 

Bruin; Oh, lie’s as old as the hills 
and as deaf as a post, 

Reynard: All the same, he's smait. 
I’d lather he didn’t come to the meet- 
ing. 

Bruin: As a matter of fact, I don’t 
think you need worry, The last I heard 
he was laid up with lhcumatism. 

Reynard: Good. And if by chance 
he docs conic we must butter him up. 
We might get him to be chairman. He 
couldn’t do much haim then, could he? 
If he doesn’t come, peiliaps you would 
take the chair yourself. 

Bruin: With pleasure. That is a 
thing I feel I can do— take the chair, I 
seem to carry weight, you know. 

Reynard . You do I 

Bruin: When is tins meeting to lie? 

Reynard; No time like the picscnt. 
Leave it to me. There’s one of the hoy 9 
coming this way now. It looks like Reel. 
He’s simple. I’ll talk to him. You go 
off and finish your walk and come hack 
after a bit. I’ll have everything ready. 

Bruin: Veiy well. 

Reynard ; And if you sec any of the 
boys, tell them to come this way. 

Bruin: I will. Trust me. (Exit.) 

Reynard (sitting down and shouting 
off the other way): This way to the 
meeting! This way to the grand 
general meeting] Bring your own 
stools. Bring your own chairs. This 
way to the meeting 1 

Red (entering): Hallo, what’s all this 
about a meeting? 

Reynard; What? Haven’t you 
hcaid? You are behind the times. 

Red: Can I come? 

Reynard : Well, if you like to get me 
a chairman's tabic and a little bell, I’ll 


(it you in as a favour. Blit don’t go tell- 
ing everybody I did, or we shall be 
packed out. 

Red: I won’t, Thank you veiy much 
Reynard, (/hi/.) 

Reynard : That ought to set him 
chattciing all light. 

(Enter Rusr and Blackiiu on the 
othet side.) 

Reynard: Hallo, Rust I Hallo, Black- 
tip I I low aie you? Excuse my not 
getting up, will you? I'm a hit tired. 

Rusr; Where have you been all this 
time? 

Reynard: Where have I been? 
Where haven’t I been I I've had a mill- 
vellous holiday. 

Bi.ackhp : What’s all this meeting old 
Bilim was saying? What's it about? 

Reynaiid: Ah, you'd like to know, 
wouldn’t you I You’ll see. Just help me 
give another shout, will you? 

Alt. Three: This way to the meet- 
ing! This way to the grand general 
meeting 1 Bring your own stools. Biing 
your own chairs. This way to the meet- 
ing] 

(Red staggers on with a table and 
bell.) 

Red: Just in time I Thcie’s a whole 
ciowd of them coming. 

Reynard; Thanks, Red. Put it heie 
in front of the log, will you? That's 
fine. 

Red : Where can I sit? 

Reynard: Oh t anywhere in a corner. 
Go on shouting, boys. 

Rust and Blacktu 1 : This way to ihc 
meeting 1 This way to the giand 
general meeting I Biing your own 
stools. Bring your own chains. This 
way to the meeting I 

(Bear icttirns dining this.) 

Bear: Are we ready? Theie’s a 
whole ciowd coming. 
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Reynard: Here they are, 

(Enter Foxes, Vixens, and Cuds ftom 
bath sidesj some carrying stools and all 
chattering loudly.) 

Bear: Take your seats, ladies and 
gentlemen, take your seats, please. 

(He and Rust and Blacktip marshal 
them into good order. Then Bear sits 
at the table. He and Reynard look 
behind them rather anxiously , but they 
do not see any sign of Old Fox, so they 
decide to go ahead. Bear rings the bell 
As he begins to speak Bun crawls 
secretly on just in front of the front 
curtain on the same side of the stage as 
the chairman’s table , taking care not to 
be seen by Bruin and Reynard.) 

Bear [heavily) : Foxes, Vixens, and 
Cubs, I am veiy glad — er — I am very 
glad to — er — to see so many of you 
here this — er 

Bun: Evening, Hear, hear I [Every- 
one look the way where Bun is not.) 

Bear: There is no need for me to 
introduce Brother Reynard. We all 
know Reynard. 

Bun: Ha-ha I 

Bear : He has been away on a holi- 
day, and he has made a great discovery. 
He want*: to tell you about it. Now 
you don't want me to take up your 
time 

Bun: Hear, hear I 
Reynard: Who is that? 

(Old Fox just appears on the far side . 
If he can be pushed on in a wheel 
chair, so much the better . If not } he 
comes on on sticks. He has an ear 
trumpet.) 

Old Fox: Well, well, welll Now, 
now, now! 

Bruin and Reynard ( disgustedly ): 
Old Fox] 

Reynard: Ahl Old Fox I Come 
over here, sir. Come over here. 


(Old Fox crosses.) 

Reynard: I hoped you would come, 
sir, I wanted you to be Chairman. 

Old Fox: Wanted me to be what? 
Reynard: Chairman I 
Old Fox: That’s very nice of you, 
very nice indeed. But no, I don’t think 
I will, tliank you all the same. A chair- 
man isn't leally free to say what he 
thinks — and that is what I always like 
to do. I'll just sit up here near the table 
so that I shan't miss anything. , . . 
Thank you, that will do nicely. Now, 
what's the meeting all about? 

Bruin: I was just saying: Brother 
Reynard has been away on a holiday 
and has made a great discoveiy. I was 
just going to say what his speech is 
about. 

Old Fox: Go on, then. 

Bruin : Foxes, Vixens, and Cubs, the 
subject of Brother Reynard's talk will 
be — er — Tails. 

Old Fox: Snails? 

Bruin : No I Tails I 

Old Fox: Oh! What are they about? 

Bruin : Not tales : tails — t-a-i-l-s. 

Old Fox: Oh— the sort he's sitting 

on. 

[The audience giggles) 

Old Fox: Now thenl Now tlienl — 
no giggling there at the back, Oidei I 
Chairl 

Bruin: Well, as I was saying, you 
don't want to hear me. . . ■ 

Old Fox: Hear, hear I 
Bruin : So — Brother Reynard. 

All: Chiyi-yi-y i-yi I [That is their 
way of applauding) 

Reynard : Foxes, and Vixens of er 
— all ages : as you know, I am not one 
for making speeches, like some we 
know. [He looks at Old Fox.) 

All: Chi-yi-yi-yi-yi 1 
Old Fox: No, no I 
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Reynard: And when I came home 
today, a speech was the last thing 1 
thought of making. It was my good 
fiiend Bruin who insisted, so you must 
blame him. As he has told you, my 
subject is Tails — or at any rate, my own 
tail. While I have been away I have 
had something done to it, and I feel 
sure, when you see it, you will all agicc 
that it is a great improvement. I have 
gone in for the sort of tail you all 
should have. I will show you. [He 
jumps on to the table and turns his 
back on his audience .) 

( There is an aslo?iished pause, then 
a great hubbub.) 

Why, he hasn't got one. 

Where's it gone? 

He hasn’t got a tail at all. 

Bobtail I 

What a sight I 

Ha-ha-ha I 

(Bruin rings bell.) 

Old Fox: Ordeil Order I Chairl 
Ordei I 

Sharp-ear: Do you mean to tell ns 
we ought to have our tails off? 

Reynaild: That is exactly what I do 
mean, Brother Shaip-car. 

All : Chi-yi-y i-y i-y i I 

Sleek: Now isn’t that nice I He 
wants us to be like the thice blind 
mice and cut off our tails with a carving 
knife. 

(Hubbub again } Bear ringing bell) 

Rubbish 1 
Nonsense I 
Sit down I 
Ha-ha-ha 1 

Old Fox: Order I Order! Chairl 
Order 1 Come on, now, boys. Give him 
a hearing. Let’s know what he has to 
say. Fail's fair. 

Reynard : Thank you, sir. My 




friends, I will not deceive you. I know 
I couldn’t do that, even if 1 wanted to. 
So I will not pretend that I lost my tail 
on puipohc. I had often thought how 
much better I should he without it, but 
I had never brought myself to have it 
oil. You know how it is. And then I 
had it done for inc, willy-nilly: I was 
caught in a trap. 

Old Fox: Bad luck. 

Reynard: No sir. Thcic you're 
wrong, if you will pm don my saying 
so. I thought it was had luck at lust, 
but I was wrong, just as you arc wrong. 
It was not hatl luck, sir, it was good 
luck — and that is what I wanted to tell 
you all. I'll not pictcnd that I liked it 
at first — I didn't. I hated it. I was 
ashamed to he seen. And then I began 
to notice. The first thing I noticed was 
that I had more spare time than ever 
before, Why? — because I hadn't a tail 
for ever needing cleaning, That set me 
thinking. Of what use are tails, except 
for getting Into mud, and traps? 

Sharp-ear: That’s all very well, Rcy- 
mud, but you’re talking nonsense all 
the same, and you know it. 

Old Fox: Order! Order I 

Reynard: Thank you, sir, but it's all 
right: I J d like to ask fiiend Shaipcar 
a question. Brother Sharp-car: are you 
leally so proud of that tail of yours? 

Sharp-ear : Of com sc I am. 

Reynard : You’re not, if you’ll excuse 
me. You're ashamed of it. Just think 
a minute: What do you do with it 
when you feel a fool? Tuck it down 
What do you do when the huntsman is 
about? Tuck it down. You're afraid oi 
it, that’s what you are. 

Red: Td never thought of that. 

Reynard: No, sir, and you aren't the 
only one who hadn't Lhought of it. 
Friend Shaip-cai hadn’t thought, and 
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Foxes and Vixens, if I may be so bold, 
you hadn't thought. We don't think 
enough — and we pay for it. Foxes and 
Vixens, who is our greatest enemy? 

All: Man I 

Reynard: Yes, man. Do men wear 
tails 2 Not they] — they're too clever. 

They look on tails as the mark ot a 
fool. Why do they lace us and chase 
us half the year round? To get our 
tails. 

All: Shame I Shame I 
Reynard: Shame? Yes, I agiee with 
you. What fools we are to wear tails 
just to make sport for our greatest 
enemy I Are you content to keep your 
tails spotless to please men? 

All: Nol 

Reynard: Do you want to please 
men? 

All: Nol 

Reynard: Will you go on pleasing- 
men? 

All: Nol 

Red : Off with our tails I 
Off with our tails 1 
Why should we please men? 

All : ■ Down with the huntsman I 
Do it nowl 
Chi-yi-y i-yi-yi I 

(Reynard holds up a paw.) 

Old Fox: Order 1 Order! Chair I 
Order! 

(Beau rings bell) 

Reynard : I thought you would think 
as I do, even Brother Sharp-ear. But 
don't go too quickly, please. If you are 
going to do this thing, do it with your 
eyes open. Don't let it be said that I 
persuaded you against your wills. And 
another thing: if you are going to do 
it, do it properly, all of you. We don't 
want one or two cowardly ones keeping 
their tails on, That's all I have to say, 
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but I think our chairman has some- 
thing to add. 

Bruin: Have I? What's that? 
Reynard : Proposing a motion. 

Bruin : Oh yes. Yes, of course. 
Foxes and Vixens, the proper thing 
would be for someone to propose a 
motion. Will anyone propose a motion? 
Six Foxes (jumping up): I will. 

Rust: No, we don't want any 
motions. Lei's do it now. 

Reynard : Brother Rust — ‘just to 
please me, let everything be done in 
order. Friend Shaip-ear, you were all 
against it just now. But perhaps you 
have changed your mind. Perhaps you 
would propose the motion. 

Sharp-ear : Well — er — Mr. Chairman 
and friends all, I am sure you would 
like me to say, on behalf of all present, 
how grateful we aie to Brother Rey- 
nard for his kind thoughtfulness for our 
good. 

All: Chi-yi-yi-yi-yil 
Sharp-ear: Just now I was a bit 
sharp. I apologize. 

Reynard: Not at all, not at all. 
Sharp-ear : Thank you, sir. And now 
I have pleasure in proposing that we 
all have our tails off as fast as we can do 
it. 

All: Chi-yi-y i-yi-yi 1 
Sharp-ear: And no half-and-half 
about it either. Anybody who doesn't 
agree, turn him out of the tribe. 

All: Chi-yi-yi-yi-yi I 
Bruin : It has been proposed by 
Brother — er — Sharp-ear that you all 
have your tails off as fast as you can do 
it, and anyone who doesn't agree is to 
be turned out of the tribe. Those in 
favour? 

(All pazvs go up .) 

Bruin: That's carried, then. 

Old Fox: But, Mr. Chaiiman — 
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oughtn't the mo Lion to he seconded? 

Reynard: Yes, it ought. Thank you, 
sir. 

Bruin: Of coutse, of course. Will 
anyone second the motion? 

Reynard; Perhaps our friend here 
would second the motion himself? 

Old Fox : With pleasure. Mr. Chair- 
man, Foxes and Vixens, we have all 
heard Brother Reynard's able speech 
with great pleasure. I have heard some 
speeches in my time, but I can honestly 
say I have never heard a more clever 
one. Clever isn't the word, in fact. It 
was cunning, 

Now, Foxes and Vixens, Brother Rey- 
nard has advised us to think twice be- 
fore wc snap our tails olf, and he is 
quite right about that. I am all for 
getting rid of my tail myself. People 
will laugh at me, of course, but that 
doesn't trouble me. I am too old to 
care what I look like. But some of you 
boys and girls may be different. Make 
up your minds before you do it. You 
will he better off without your tails, of 
course, but it's no good your grumbling 
after you have got rid of them, Because 
once they aie off, there's no putting 
them on again, you know. 

You are grateful to Brother Reynard 
now, and quite light too. But mind you 
are just as grateful to him in a week's 
time. You think you will be? But will 
you be? We foxes are not always as 
grateful as we ought to he That is 
why, before seconding the motion, as I 
want to do, I am saying these few 
words to those of you who may still 
have a doubt or two at the back of your 
minds, Theie are two things you may 
be thinking. You oughtn't to be think- 
ing them, but perhaps you arc. You 
may be ashamed to say them — and well 
you may be — so I will say them foi 


you. The first thing is — would kind 
Brother Fox worry so much about what 
men think of his tail if he still had a 
tail for them to think of? Would he? 
Are you thinking that? I am ashamed 
of you, really I am. The second thing 
you may be thinking to yourself is, 
would Brother Reynard be so anxious 
for us to snap our tails off if be could 
clap his own on again? Well, is that 
what you are thinking? Is it? Come 
along, now, be honest. 

(He stands looking at them in his 
cunning old way . Somebody begins to 
giggle, and in no time everyone is 
laughing uproariously, BnuiN keeps 
ringing his bell furiously, but with- 
out effect: everyone is trooping off, 
singing “ Three Blind Mice” and shout - 
ing remarks: Bad luck, Reynard I , . ■ 
Better luck next time I . . . Who's 
coming hunting? etc. Bun is almost 
beside himself with delight . Presently 
no one is left but Reynard, Bruin, Old 
Fox, and Bun still in his corner.) 

Old Fox: Well, well I Now who'd 
have thought they would go on like 
that? You never can tell with these 
foxes. They don't know their own 
minds for two minutes together. Weil, 
well, no use crying over spilt milk. I 
must he getting along. Good night. 
Master Bruin, good night, Brother Rey- 
naid. We must talk about this tail 
business again some other time, Good 
night. (Exit.) 

(Reynard shakes a fist after him , and 
starts to follow him angrily . But Bruin 
takes hold of him,) 

Bruin: Come on. No use saying 
any moie, Least said, soonest mended, 

(They go off the other way , Reynard 
vay ajigry , Bun, keeping his mirth 
down somehow, comes to centre and 
begins dancing with delight. He may 
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sing, to the tune of the beginning and 
end of <{ Three Blind Mice }> : 

Too clever by half I 
Too clever by half I 
It's nice to be clever 
But never, oh never 
Be too clever by half. 

[He is still dancing when the 

CURTAINS CLOSE.) 

MANY HANDS 
A Proverb Play in One Scene 

Mrs. Giles, who kneads dough , 

Mis. Parker, who washes-up , 

Mir. Smith, who milks the cow* 

Mrs, Carpenter, who makes the butter , 
Mrs. Gardener, who lays the tabic, 

Mrs. Wainwright, who peels potatoes, 
Mrs. Painter, who chops wood , 

Mrs. Pothecary, who collects eggs , 

Mis. Spicer, who sweeps up, 

Mrs. Scivener, who dusts. 

The scene is supposed to be a faun 
kitchen and the cow byre near by. 

(As the curtains part , Mrs. Giles 
(Mother) is seen kneading dough, 
which she will presently set dozen to 
rise. The clock strikes nine) 

Mother: Nine o'clock I Really, 
when you're busy the clack seems to go 
on wheels. Howl shall get done in time 
I do not know, (A knock at the door) 
Now who will that be? Come in. 

Mrs. Parker (entering with a jug): 
Good morning, Mrs. Giles, 

Mother: Good morning, Mis. 

Parker, and what can I do for you? 

Mrs, Parker : I wondered iE you 
could spare a body an extra quart of 
milk, 


Mother: Oh yes, I dare say I can, 
but you , ll have to get it for yourself. 
I'm that busy. I f ve made the beds and 
cleared the breakfast things, and Pm 
kneading the dough. But I've still got 
the washing-up to do, and the cow to 
milk,, and the butter to make, and the 
dinner to lay for Father and George, 
and the potatoes to peel, and the wood 
to chop, and the eggs to collect, and 
the poultry to feed, and the floor to 
sweep, and the place to dust round — and 
how to get it all done in time to catch 
the bus (or carrier's cart) to meet the 
train (or stage coach) that's bringing my 
daughter down from London town I 
simply do not know, 

Mrs. Parker: Never mind, Mrs. 
Giles, I'm in no hurry. I'll do the 
washing-up for you. - 

Mother : Oh, thank you, Mrs. 
Parker. That's kind of you indeed, 

( They work for a little while . Then 
Mrs . Parker looks through the zvindow 
over the sink.) 

Mrs. Parker: Now there's Mrs. 
Smith going down the lane. I dare say 
she would lend a hand, too. (Calls)’ 
Mis. Smith I Mrs. Smith I 
Mas. Smith (off): Yes? 

Mrs. Parker: Just come in for a 
minute, will you? 

Mrs. Smith (off): Coming I ( She 
enters) Good morning, Mis. Giles. 
What’s the matter? 

Mrs. Parker : She's got more on her 
hands than she can manage, 

Mother: I've made the beds and 
cleared the breakfast things — 

Mrs. Parker; and I'm doing the 
washing-up. 

Mother: But I've still got the cow 
to milk, and the butter to make, and 
the dinner to lay for Father and Geoige, 
and the potatoes lo peel, and the wood 


* As many ol these others may appear ns are 
wanted, or some mny be dispensed with, Mrs, 

Giles omitting their occupations fjoin her list. 

On the other hand, If more parts arc wanted, 
mare occupations may be added, 
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to cjiop, and the eggs to get, and rlie 
poultry to feed, ami tl\o (loot to swoop, 
and the place to dust round — 

Mrs. Parker: and how to get it all 
done in time to catch the bus ( or 
carrier's cait) to meet the train (or 
stage coach) that's bringing her 
daughter down from London she 
simply does not know. 

Mns. Smiiii: Never mind, Mrs. Giles, 
I'll milk the cow for you. 

Mother: Oh, thank you,, Mrs. 
Smith That's kind of you indeed. 

(They mime thei t occupations for a 
little while. Then Mrs. Parker notices 
Mrs. Carpenter in the lane,) 

Mrs. Parker: Now theie's Mis, Cai- 
penter going down the lane. I dare say 
she would lend a hand too. (Calls): 
Mrs. Carpenter I Mis. Caipcntcrl 

Mrs. Carpenter (off): Yes? 

Mrs. Parker: Just come in for a 
minute, will you? 

Mrs. Carpenter (off) : Comingl (She 
enters.) Good morning, Mrs. Giles. 
What's the mattei ? 

Mns. Parkek and Mrs. Smith: She’s 
got more on her hands than she can 
manage. 

Mohieu: I've made the beds and 
cleared the bieakfast things — 

Mrs. Parker ■ and Pm doing the 
washing-up — 

Mrs. Smith ; and I'm milking the cow. 

Mother: But I've still got the butter 
to make, etc. — 

Mrs, Parker and Mrs. Smith- and 
how to get it all done, etc, — 

Mrs. Carpenter - Never mind, Mrs. 
Giles, I’ll make the buttei for you. 

Mother: Oh, thank you, Mis. Cat- 
pen ter. That's kind of you indeed. 

(And 5 o it goes on, all the workers 
saying what they me doing , Mother 
leaving one thing each time off her list, 


which she can have on a slip of paper, 
the helpers e fuming in ciidi tune tinib 
"and how to get it all done,” etc., and 
the newcomers taking over the first 
thing on Mather’s list. Finally s when 
eventually everybody is miming hard , 
the clock strikes ten. They all slop) 

Ale. There 1 I’ve just finished, and 
it's still only ten o'clock. 

Mrs. Parker: If you pm your things 
on straight away you'll be in nice time, 
Mis, Giles. 

Moiiier: They're all uxuly on the 
hook. 

Mrs. Parker: I'll get diem fm you, 

. . . Hcic you arc, my dear. 

(Either really or in mime they put 
on her cloak and bonnet, tie the strings 
under her chin , give her her umbrella 
and bag and so on, adding suitable 
remarks the while) 

Mrs. Parker: There. Have you got 
your purse? 

Mother: It’s in the bag. 

Mrs. Parker : Off you go, then. 
Mother: Yes, it’s time Ay, it’s a 
true saying: Many hands make light 
work. Thank you kindly, everyone. 
All: Not at all, etc. 

Mother (just as she is going): lttess 
my heart, I've forgotten to take of! my 
apron. What would our Jenny think il 
I went to meet her fmm London town 
in an old apron? 

(She takes it off amid laughter mid 
chatter and goes off) 

(They are all waving and saying 
Good-bye I Good luck 1 etc,, as the 

CURTAINS CLOSE) 

The following play, which exempli- 
fies the fust pan of this chapter, is hcic 
given for a mixed cast. It might 
equally well be played by all boys or all 
girls. 
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THE DARK HORSE 

Characters; 

The Producer 
The Prompter (Jenny) 

Jean, xv ho plays the Old Relation * 
Mary, who plays the Reader 
Bill * 

Jack 
Alan 
Tom 
Evan 

"Pjpk %vho play the five Young Bees 

_ lce who speak * 

Frances 

Hazel 


Nick 

y t > who play the Sentinels * 

John r J 

Any number of other Young Bees. # 

The scene is a classroom , woodwork 
shop } playground y or anywhere else in 
school where a rehearsal might take 
place. Time: a Saturday morning . 

(As the curtains part the zohole cast 
is on stage except the Producer, Jack, 
and Tom. Jenny is sitting in her corner 
glancing over her prompt copy, looking 
rather left out . The others are saying 
over their lines , doing bits of action 
and so on, all with a fair amount of 
noise. Someotie may be playing a pipe.) 

John: Nearly ten-thirty. Where's 
our Producer? 

Nick : I guess his mother's sent him 
on an errand, 

Jean : Hell be here. He's never late, 

John: He will be this time if he 
doesn't hurry up. 

Alan ( looking through the glass 
door ) : Here he comes, ninety miles an 
hour. {Opens the door with a szveep.) 
Enter the Pioducer. 

Producer {entering): Hallo I Sony 

* These may be In Dee costume or head' 
dress cs t or not, as convenience allows. 


I was nearly late. Are we ready? Just 
squat down a minute, everybody. . . . 
Now listen. This is oui last rehearsal 
hut one, so do your best. You know 
your stuff well, so don't be afraid of it. 
Let 'em have it m the back row. 
Imagine the audience sitting there. 
All right — stand aside those who aren't 
on at the beginning. Reader, ready to 
step out between the curtains before 
they open. Sentinels, one on each side 
of the door, centre back. Young Bees 
ready to come on. Old Relation, sweep- 
ing the step. Be very old indeed, mind, 
Traveller Bee, ready to fly on angrily. 

Bill: He isn't here. 

Producer: What? Where is he? It's 
too had. He knows the competition is 
on Tuesday. Is anybody else not here? 

Evan ; Jack Thomas. 

Producer: I think it's the limit. 
Well, we can't wait for them. Bill, you 
haven't anything to do yet. Just stand 
in and read the Traveller Bee, will you? 

Bill: Right. Where's the hook? 

Producer : Here you are. Where's 
the prompter? 

Jenny {who has been in her coiner 
all the time, very quietly): Here 1 am. 

Producer: Good for you, Jenny. 
And listen: if yon'ie going to prompt, 
prompt. Don't be afraid of it. Speak 
out. If the audience hears, it selves 
them right. Don't let them lag. 

Jenny [meekly): I’ll try. 

Producer: You're so quiet. Like a 
mouse, 

Jenny: Sorry. 

Dick: Good old Jenny I You let 'em 
have it. (Laughter.) 

Producer ( rapping for silence ) : 
Come on, Reader, start. Ready, eveiy- 
body, 

Reader (stepping to the front and 

bowing) : Ladies and gentlemen, we 
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should like to present to you our pro- 
duction o£ “ The Discontented Bees,” 

It would be a great help if we had fine 
sceneiy and costumes, but we haven't, 
so you will have to picture them for 
yourselves. 

Please to imagine that you are watch- 
ing the front step of a beehive on a 
sunny morning in June. 

Producer: That's where the cm tains 
open. Go to the side, Reader. That's 
fine. Carry on. 

Reader: A Sentinel Bee stands on 
each side of the front door. A very old 
bee, the Old Relation, is sweeping the 
step. Traveller Bee flies down angiily. 

Relation: Why, Traveller I You do 
look cross. 

Traveller: Yes, Old Relation, and 
so I am. 

Relation: Yet you went out happily 
enough. What is the matter? 

Traveller: Everything. I have just 
found out that I am a miserable 
creature. 

Relation: Really? Who told you 
that? You did not think of it for your- 
self. I call that very silly. (Goe? on 
sweeping.) I shall say no moie to you. 

Traveller: Don't, then. It is true, 
all the same. I am a miserable creature. 

Relation: Don't shout about it, then. 

Here are a crowd of young bees coming 
out of the hive. We do not want them 
to hear. 

Traveller: I do. 

( Enter Young Bees*) 

ist Bee: What a beautiful day it is 1 

2ND Bee: It is good just to be alive. 

3RD Bee- Y’es, ours is a happy life. 

Traveller: No, it isn’t. We arc 
miserable creatines, all of us. 

4TH Bee: Why do you say that? 

Traveller: Listen. 

Producer: Oh, where is Tom? ITe 
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ought to be shot. It’s the limit. 

Alan [looking through the door ): 
Here’s Jack, Perhaps lie knows some- 
thing about it. 

(Enter fack 3 much out of breath.) 
Producer: Look here, where have 
you been? Rehearsal was at ten-thirty, 
and you know ir. 

Jack: Soxry, but I've been waiting for 
Tom. 

Producer : And what's he playing at, 
I’d like to know? 

Jack: He’s waiting till a tiunk call 
comes thiough on the ’phone for his 
father — and what do you think? — he 
may have to go away on Tuesday 
morning. 

All: What? etc . 

Producer: But he can't go away on 
Tuesday morning. The show's on Tues- 
day evening. 

Jack : I know. He’s in an awful stew. 
He didn't expect to have to go till Wed- 
nesday, but now it looks as if his father 
will have to go on Tuesday- That's 
what lie’s waiting to hear on the ’phone. 
But Tom seems to think it’s pretty cer- 
tain he’ll have to go. 

Jean: And he’s in the “Green 
Grass ” play too. How will they get on? 

Producer: They must look after 
that. It's ours I’m wonied about. He's 
miles our best actor, and if he falls out, 
what are we going in rlo on Tuesday? 

Alice: You’ll have to coach some- 
body up in the pait. 

Producer: Don't he silly. Who 
could do it in the time? 

Alice: You could, couldn’t you? 
Producer: What’s the good of that? 
You know the iuIc. producers not to 
act in their own shows — and quite 
light, too. 

Jr an: Perhaps lie won’t have to go. 
Producer: We'd better fix on some- 
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body else in case — and if he has to have 
his hook in his hand, hell have to. Any 
volunteers? ( Silence ) Come on, who 
will try? 

Bill ; Weil, I wouldn't mind, but it's 
no joke following on Tom. He's so good. 

Others: Yes, that's the trouble. 

Bill: I could never get away with 
that big speech the way he does. I 
should feel such a wash-out after Tom. 

Producer : Yes, I know Tom's our 
best. But still, somebody must do it. 
Gome on now — be a sport, somebody. 
Who'll volunteer? ( There is a pause,) 

Jenny (in the smallest voice): I will. 

(Gene)al reaction of dismay at such 
an idotic idea) 

Producer: But look here, Jenny: 
you don't know it. 

Jenny: Yes, I do. I know nearly the 
whole play. 

Producer: Yes, I reckon you do. 
You're a jolly good prompter. All right. 
(More dismay) Go outside the door 
and get ready for your entry. 

(i She goes out and Alice closes the 
door. There is at once a general 
babble) 

Bill: What did you do that for? 
She won't be able to act for nuts. 

Producer: Of course she won't. But 
it was jolly sporting of her to offer. We 
must give her a trial, Then we shall 
have to tell her. Get to your places, 
Sentinels. Sweep, Relation. Open the 
door, somebody, (Shouting:) Come on, 
Jenny,, nice and angry. 

(Jenny ? buzzing like ten wasp s, makes 
an entry which surprises everyone .) 

Relation : Why, Traveller 1 You do 
look ooss. 

Jenny (with tremendous spirit): 
Yes, Old Relation, and so I am, 

Producer: Jolly good, Jenny I 
What's happened to you? 


Jenny : Oh, nothing. 

Producer: Look here, let's jump 
straight to the big speech. Young Bees, 
give her your entry, and then Jenny, up 
on the box — 

Jenny (meekly ) : Yes, I know. 

(Enter Young Bees.) 

ist Bee: What a beautiful day it 
is l 

2nd Bee: It is good just to be alive. 

3RD Bee: Yes, ours is a happy life. 

Jenny: No, it isn't. We are miser- 
able creatures, all of us. 

4 th Bee: Why do you say that? 

Jenny: Listen. I will tell you. This 
morning I went out after honey as 
usual* Presently I came to a man-hive. 
There was a square door-piece open. I 
went in. There were great lumps of 
hard pink honey on the table in a dish. 
I took some and tried to come out. But 
something had happened to the door- 
piece. I hit my head. I could see out 
but could not get out. I crawled up and 
down a step. Then I heard a hoy-man 
and a girl-man talking, 

5TH Bee : What about? 

Jenny: Me. The hoy-man said, 
"Look I That is a worker-bee, poor 
wretch 1" and the girl-man said, 14 Why 
do you say * poor wretch '? ” 

Then the boy-man said, " Uncle 
Collins says that anyone who works for 
anyone else is a poor wretch. Worker- 
bees work and stave for the Queen-bee. 
She sits about and does nothing." 

Relation: Does nothing! Ha-ha 1 
(Sweeps again) 

Jenny: Ha-ha I You may laugh, but 
it is true, (to the others) isn't it? 

Bees: ZzzzI Yes, it is. ZzzzI 

Jenny; And we work and slave. Who 
gathers the honey from dawn till dusk? 
The Queen? No. We do. Who makes 
it in the hive? We do. Who builds the 
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comb? We do. (The Bees buzz 
angrily .) And why should we? Are we 
not as good as she is? Listen. If — oh 


(Jenny stops lamely and looks at the 
door, where Tom Jenkins has been 
standing unnoticed for some moments. 
Everybody looks that zoay.) 

All ( rather hushed ) : Tom I etc . 

(' Tom claps loudly and everyone joins 
in, mth cheering noises.) 

Tom: Jolly good, Jenny I What are 
you getting down for? Go on. Finish 
it. 

Jenny : Oh, I couldn’t. 

Tom: Well, you'd better, because it 
looks as il you’ll have to do it on the 
night. 

Producer: Why? Have you got to 
go? 

Tom: No. WeTe not going till Wed- 
nesday after all. But I'm not going to 
play that part. It wouldn't be fair. I've 
got a good part in the othei play, and 
Jenny descives it. Besides, she's ten 
times better than I am. 

Producer; Well, you were jolly 
good, Tom. 

Tom: But Jenny's better. Isn't she, 
now? 

Producer: Well . . . 

All: Good old Tom I etc. 

Producer: Now then, Jenny, what 
about It? Now’s your chance. Do you 
know the whole part? 

Jenny; Yes. But Tom ought to do 
it. 


Tom: Well, I'm not going to, so now 
you know. 

Producer: And you know all the 
moves ? 

Jenny; Yes. I don't know if I can do 
that bit just before the end. 

Tom: Of course you can. I’ll help 
you. 

Jenny : Oh, Tom, you are nice. 

Tom: Oh, go on I Why didn't you 
tell us you could act? 

Jenny: I didn't know I could. 

Tom: What? Hadn’t you done any 
at your other school? 

Jenny: No. I never had the chance, 
Tom: Well, you've got it now. So get 
on with it. I'll prompt. And here's 
something to start you ofE with. Three 
checLS for our Jenny 1 (They arc given.) 

Producer: lleady? We'll stai t again. 
Sentinels, Olcl Bees. Close die cui tain. 
Now then, Reader. Do it better than 
ever, everybody. 

(The curtains close , but the Reader 
stays in front to prevent applause.) 

Reader: Ladies and gentlemen, you 
haven't had "The Discontented Bees" 
after all, but you have had our own play 
in which we used a piece of it — and I 
hope you enjoyed hcaiing is as much as 
we enjoyed making it. If so, you can 
clap vciy Loudly when you sec all the 
play-makcis together* 

(The Curtains open, showing a fine 
tableau of all players , and then , for the 
last time, 
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USEFUL BOOKS 


FOR TEACHERS 

Class and Group Technique : 

Acting Games, by Freda Collins 
(University of London Press), goes into 
useful detail as to methods of devising 
plays and conducting dramatic activi- 
ties with large groups, with numerous 
specimens of results. 

Classroom Dramatics, by 
Rodney Bennett {University of London 
Press), deals in detail with all types of 
play-making and other diamatic woik 
which is practicable in the average 
Primary class, coveting the same 
giound as the London Dramatic Books 
mentioned later. 

Eight Folk-tale Plays, by 
Fieda Collins (Hanap), has a useful 
introduction considering large-group 
activities. 

General P) eduction Method : 

Children in the Market- 
place, by Freda Collins (University 
of London Press), concentrates on the 
making and presentation of religious 
plays with children. 

Let j s Do a Play I , by Rodney 
Bennett (Nelson), gives practical details 
concerning every bianch of amateur 
woik. 

Play Production for Ama- 
teurs, by Rodney Bennett (Cunven), 
covets much the same ground, but with 
more emphasis on school woik. 

Mime: 

Mimes and Miming, by Isabel 
Gusman and Gladys Wiles (Nelson), 
explains method in detail, and is not 
too technical to be of practical use to 
the teacher without special training, 


Twelve Mime Plays, by Irene 
Mawer (Methuen), with illustrations, 

Nine Mime Plays, by Winifred 
Jones (Methuen). 

Glove Puppetry ' 

Glove Puppetry, by D. P. Hard- 
ing (Basil Blackwell). 

The Glove Puppet Book, by 
Rodney Bennett (Cunven). 

Both of these books, besides discussing 
manipulation, explore the possibilities of 
simple puppeny as an incentive to speech- 
naming, oial and written composition, 
handicraft, etc, Specimen puppet plays. 

CLASS SERIES 

The following are series of dramatic 
books designed to provide Continuous 
diamatic courses for use throughout the 
Primary School, age 7 to in 

Drama Highway, edited by John 
Hampden (Dent). 

Invitation to tiie Play, edited 
by Maiy Cousins (Nelson). 

The first of these three books contains 
five brief plays and a considerable and 
valuable selection of dramatized or 
dramatizable poems. The second presents 
a higher proportion of plays, and the 
third gives eleven modern plays in prose 
and verse. 

London Dramatic Books, 
Second Series, by Rodney Bennett 
(Univcisity of London Press), consists 
of four books containing numerous 
plays in prose and verse, each with 
dramatic exercises attached. Examples 
occur of various types of play-making; 
dramatized poems, fables, stories, anec- 
dotes, everyday episodes, and incidents 
from history and the Bible. Each book 
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has a teachers’ book corresponding, 
setting out lesson -by-lesson proccdmc, 
and suggesting how diamadc work 
may be used as a basis foi speech- train- 
ing, oral and written composition, 
ciafts r etc. The last book of the fust 
(infant) sciies, and the fust of the tbiul 
(senior) series, arc suitable respectively 
for use with lctaidcd and advanced 
Primary classes. 

Reading Scenes from Famous 
Stories, by Rodney Bennett (Bell). 
These four books ticac diama as an 
introduction to Ktciattirc, presenting 
dramatizations of incidents fiom 
stand aid and modern stories, Exeicises 

More Reading Scenes f n o m 
Famous Stories, by Rodney 
Bennett (Bell) : foul books parallel 
with the above, but moic vaiicd in. 
literary sources and with more emphasis 
on play-making. Exercises, 

Ring Up tiie Curtain (Mc- 
Dougall): three books, the fust con- 
taining four diamatized poems and 
thiec plays, and the othcis fom plays 
apiece, some adapted fiom lneiaturc. 

SwiNG-ALONG DRAMATIC READ- 
ERS, by W. Bcitiam Whine (Oliver 
&; Boyd) . four books. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

The following list does not pretend to 
be exhaustive. It confines itself to books 
planned for use in school, if not especially 
in connection with classroom activities, 
mostly with large gioups. It thus excludes 
many collections by individual authors 
which contain much good material, in- 
cluding occasional pieces calling for more 
than the usual small cast. 

Dramatic Adaptations from Literature: 
We Read Them Aloud (Nelson). 
These two books contain modern 
stories adapted by E. Lucia Turnbull 
in such a way as to provide a handy 


method of Lidii&Uion from ordinal y to 
dram a lie reading, 

A P l a y Riiadiir run L i t t i. e 
Ones, by O. M. Rookwood (Oxford), 
suitable for the youngest class. 

Scenes from Hiawatha, adapted 
by Rodney Bennett for narrator and 
numerous part players; some optional 
choral speech (Bell). 

Plays ftiom Literature, Junior 
Book, by Evelyn Smith (Nelson), arc 
suitable for upper piimaiy classes of 
good grade. 

Exits and JiMiiANcus, two books 
by W. Ilciuaiu White (University of 
London Pi ess), containing six and fuc 
plays, chiefly eh awn from litciaiure and 
histciiy, suitable for the mosc advanced 
guide. 

Dramatic Scene? from History: 

Vital Moments in History, 
by Sam Stewuu (Olivet & Boyd), his- 
Loncal incidents, modern as well as 
peiiod, published singly. 

II I 8 TO J? Y P L A 1 S ion J V X 1 O R A , 
by Joint II. Ciossland (Collins, Silver 
Torch Sciies, No 21), for ages 9-11; 
notes on acting, making properties, etc. 

Tiie Castles of England (two 
books), Puac'i 1 c: a l Play s f o u 
Stage and Ci.assu o 0 m (two 
books), and S t o it y - 1 1: l l l h s o f 
Britain (three books), all by L. Du 
Guide Peatli (Univcisity of London 
Pi ess), though ralhci loo matin <■ foi 
any but exceptionally advanced 
Pnimity classes, are noteworthy for 
theii vi\id and unconventional treat- 
ment o-f histoiy. 

Religious Play f 

University of London Piess issues a 
slunt but good sciies, some of which are 
suitable for playeis of this age. The 
S.PCK issues a gu\U number of titles, 
some of the modem items of which aic as 
good as many of the oldei ones aic semi- 
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i l M fl Those sponsored by the 

tiieiury and a*»“ B w1 "'- 

V,rS ‘ : Vi-esr by Clive Sansom 

****** *** 

“ dWUde " and Mono 

P, ‘ AVS ‘ N versb (Collins. Silver 
l>u^ in VuusiM 

Torch Senes, Nos. 30 a ,d ™ 

designed for ages 9-11 and 8- • 

piflV ! PtiWisM Individually: 

y M Oni:-i’I' ay 1 ' oOKS ‘ 
Ij 0 ? I1 ( M 1 v Rodney Be.uieit (Umvmity 
W Ton i Press), include various plays 

[or inoderaicly large casts. 

■ 

, , p. . v S by R, 1 C. and 

B -7 R ^ Tolkinghoi ne (University of 
^ R c Suable for the erg it- 
[.ondon licssj. & Indian 

is ; s-c^-r , ' ,cs 

,1,11.1, cn »t *vcn tn nine 
'(Univci.ny ot I.»nd«n Tints)- 


Up G 0 1: s the Cuht ain 1 , by R. K. 
and M. I. R. Polkinghoine (University 
of London Press), contains six plays 
[or aveiage children in the upper half 
of the Primary School, with photo- 
graphs showing costumes and groups. 

Little Plays for School and 
Home, by Githa Sovvciby, two books 

(Oxfoid), 

The Children's Theatre Series, 
e d Cyiil Swinson (Black), specializes in 
plays suitable for lower Primary classes, 
*ith brief notes, They aie notable for 
being ically young and often absurd, 
yet in no way childish. 

•Junior Plays, four books (Collins, 
Laui cl and Gold Series, Nos. 29, 30, 
44, and 54). 

Twelve Plays for Juniors, 
More Plays for Juniohs, 
and Tun I-Lppv Book of Puts 
(Collins, Silver Torch Senes, Nos, io, 
,9, and 43) aic respectively for ages 

7 - 9 . 9 - M - 

Six Modern Plays and Eight 
‘ Modern Plays, eel John Hamp- 
den (Nelson) The first is an amusing 
selection of distinguished quality all 
suitable for upper Primary classes. The 
second lias a wider age range, but is 
notable foi its matcual for mock trials 
and Chnstmas celebrations, 


Christmas Plays, ed, John 
Hampden (Nelson), range fiom mm 
des to a Chnstmas icvue, all suitabl 
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